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THE TREASURES OF THE VATICAN 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


THE MATCHLESS WEALTH OF ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS, OF 
STATUARY AND PAINTINGS, OF MANUSCRIPTS AND RECORDS PRE- 
SERVED IN THE GREAT PAPAL PALACE—SOME OF THE MOST REMARK- 
ABLE THINGS CONTAINED IN ITS VAST AND PRICELESS COLLECTIONS 


T would not be possible to set even the Vatican Museum, the Gallery, the 
an approximate price on the vast Library, and the so-called Treasure of 
and heterogeneous collections of St. Peter’s Church in Rome. Some in- 

beautiful and valuable objects which fill genious person has calculated that the 
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THE EASTERN FACADE OF ST. PETER’S, THE METROPOLITAN CHURCH OF THE ROMAN SEE— 
IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE PIAZZA DI SAN PIETRO; THE VATICAN LIES TO THE RIGHT, 
THE SACRISTY AND THE OLD PALACE OF THE INQUISITION ARE TO THE LEFT 
From a stereograth—copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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church itself cost fifty millions of dol- 
lars to build; yet the united wealth of 
the world could not build it again, if it 
should be destroyed. It may not be beau- 
tiful at all points. Indeed, oversensitive 
critics, and people who fall into ecsta- 
sies before the Duomo of Florence, may 
call St. Peter’s perfectly hideous, though 
they will not deny that it is unique; and 
they can never prevent mere ordinary 
men, like the present writer, from think- 
ing it the grandest building in the world, 
of its age and kind. 

But there are not two opinions about 
the treasures of art and history contained 
within the largest church and the largest 
palace in existence. Though the Colos- 
seum would stand within the ground- 
plan of St. Peter’s, the Vatican alone 
covers as much ground as the whole ba- 
silica and half the piazza before it; and 
the objects accumulated in both com- 
prise early Egyptian mummies, many 
hundreds of classic statues, precious rel- 
ics, such as the golden crosses of Con- 
stantine and Justin, the most extensive 
series of valuable pagan and Christian 
inscriptions in the world, the so-called 
dalmatic of Charles the Great, some of 
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THE PIAZZA DI SAN PIETRO, OR SQUARE OF ST. PETER, WITH ITS FOUNTAINS, EGYPTIAN 
OBELISK, AND COLONNADES 


the finest tombs of the Renascence (in 
the crypt), Michelangelo’s ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment,” Raphael’s “‘ Stanze,” and the ar- 
chives of the Papacy from the eighth 
century to the twentieth. 

Within the narrow limits of a short 
article I can speak only of a few special 
objects, choosing some of those which an 
ordinary visitor may not see at all, or 
might easily overlook, or perhaps might 
misunderstand. 


THE TREASURES OF THE SACRISTY 


Among the treasures preserved in the 
sacristy of the basilica, and not usually 
shown, the most important is certainly 
the so-called Cross of Constantine, a 
Byzantine reliquary containing the jewel 
and relic which Constantine is believed 
to have worn in battle after his final 
conversion. ‘The case is an exquisite 
piece of work of the fourteenth century, 
in wrought gold, made as a dip- 
tych, with eight figures in relief on the 
inner sides of the two doors, represent- 
ing Christ, the Virgin, and six saints, 
among whom John the Baptist, Bar- 
nabas, Timotheus, and Simon are easily 
discoverable. 
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In the lower left-hand corner of the 
gold plate in which the jewel is sunk, is 
a beautiful small chiseled figure of Con- 
stantine himself, in imperial robes and 
crown, having one hand upon his heart 
and the other extended toward the cross, 
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THE GREAT HALL OF THE VATICAN LIBRARY—THE CASES ALONG THE WALLS AND AROUND 


tions, and [ cannot identify the words 
with texts from the Scriptures, but the 
upper one clearly means “ Behold a new 
wonder,” and refers to the relic. 

The belief that this jewel is authentic 
rests on unbroken oral tradition, which, 


we 





THE PILLARS CONTAIN A PRICELESS COLLECTION OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS 
From a stereograth—copyright, 1007, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


as if invoking it as witness of a solemn 
promise. ‘The cross is adorned with five 
round pearls; there were originally six, 
for one has disappeared. They are in 
fairly good condition, and each is about 
the size of a small gooseberry, or an 
average wild cherry. At the extremities 
of the cross are four little round medal- 
lions with short Greek inscriptions, in 
enamel; the writing is full of contrac- 





in such a case, is sufficient to prove its 
very high antiquity, if nothing more. 
The same might be said of the magnifi- 
cent Cross of Justin II (565-578), if the 
Latin inscription on the one side, and the 
portraits of the Emperor Justin and the 
Empress Sophia on the back, did not 
place the matter beyond all doubt. The 
inscription, as any one who can read 
Latin may see from our illustration, con- . 
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sists of two verses, the second of which 
contains bad false quantities: 


Ligno quo Christus humanum — subdidit 
hostem, 

Dat Romae Justinus opem et socia 
Sophia?) decorem. 


(for 


This may be translated: ‘“ With the 
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ver bust representing St. Luke the 
Evangelist as a beardless young man 
with long hair, much more like the type 
usually followed in representing St. 
John; but the shoulders are covered by 
a cloak (a chlamys) held together by 
a silver clasp on which is chiseled an 
ox’s head, the symbol of St. Luke, and 


























THE CROSS OF CONSTANTINE, ONE OF THE MOST ANCIENT AND VALUABLE THINGS IN 
THE SACRISTY OF ST. PETER’S—THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE (272-337) IS BE- 
LIEVED TO HAVE WORN IT AFTER HIS CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY 


wood whereon Christ offered human sac- 
rifice, Justin gives Rome strength and 
his consort (socia) an ornament.” It 
looks as if the empress had _ presented 
the jewel, her husband having given the 
relic it contains, which, as may be seen, 
is protected by a small modern disk of 
gold, plainly chiseled. From the point 
of view of art, the great beauty of its 
shape and the noble simplicity of its or- 
namentation place this cross far above 
the one attributed to Constantine. 

In the sacristy is preserved also a sil- 


on the base there is an inscription in 
Gothic-Italian letters, done in black 
enamel, of which the meaning is: 

“The head of blessed Luke the Evan- 
gelist, brought from Constantinople to 
Rome by the blessed Pope and doctor 
(father of the church) Gregory I.” 

To my mind, the most beautiful object 
in the treasure is the silver-gilt chalice 
which is reproduced on page 294 from a 
photograph that I have recently had 
taken, together with those of the crosses. 
The work is probably of the thirteenth 
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century, and the inscription at 
the summit of the base, in very 
small Gothic-Italian letters, reads 
as follows: 


FRATE— RPERV (for Petru)—S. IOHIS 
—D. REATE—ABBASFE— 
CITMEFIE (RI). 

The Latin  in- 
scription may _ be 
translated thus: 
‘*Brother Peter 
John of Reate, ab- 
bot, caused me to 
be made.” 

The medallions 
which adorn the orb of the stem 
and the divisions of the foot are 
very skilfully executed in enamels, 
and the design of the chiseled 
work is of the best Italian-Gothic 
of the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; but it is in the remark- 
able perfection of its proportions 
that the superiority of this chalice 
over all the others in the treasure 
is most apparent. 

The so-called 
‘‘dalmatic of 
Charles the Great” 
has been so often . 
photographed and described that I need 
only mention it. If it be really the vest- 
ment worn by Leo III when he crowned 
the Emperor Charlemagne in St. Peter’s, 
on Christmas Day of the year 800, it is 
wonderfully well preserved. In any case, 
it is very ancient. 

Less weil known are two curious hol- 
low spheres of metal, richly chiseled 
and ornamented with openwork, and 
evidently intended to contain either 
coals or small lamps. Inside the hand- 
somer of the two there is a device for 
supporting a small hanging lamp on 
bearings. It is possible that both these 
spheres may have been intended for 
warming the hands, like the Italian 
scaldino of recent times, or the modern 
“hot-water ball’’; but no one seems to 
have bestowed any attention upon them, 
though they are as interesting as they are 
beautiful. The older one is of pure 


Byzantine style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, adorned with figures of Christ, the 
Virgin, and saints; the other is of the 
fifteenth century, in the more severe 
manner of the early Renascence, but it 







also has apertures to allow of the 
passage of heat or light. 

I have in my possession an 
oriental sphere of chiseled brass, 
pierced with openwork, which I 
got in the Caucasus many years 
ago, and which must 
have been intended 
for the same pur- 
pose ; but whether it 
was a warmer or a 
lamp, it is impossi- 
ble to say with cer- 
tainty. 

On the third 
story of the Logge of Raphael is 
situated the private lodging of 
Monsignor della Chiesa, the pres- 
ent papal undersecretary of state. 
By that prelate’s kindness I have 
been permitted to visit the long- 
forgotten bath of Cardinal Bib- 
biena. Not far from the entrance 
to the apartment is a long room, 
at the end of which, and on the 
left-hand side, is 
situated the small 
but elaborately dec- 
orated bath - room 
built for Cardinal 
Bernardo Devizzi da Bibbiena, in the 
year 1516. A letter which I shall pres- 
ently quote makes the common belief a 
certainty. 

Cardinal Bibbiena’s vast culture, keen 
intelligence, and refined artistic tastes 
designated him as one of the principal 
favorites of Leo X, whose election was 
in some degree the result of this friend’s 
efforts. To avoid calling his tastes 
heathen, we may describe them as 
classic, and it is enough to remind the 
curious reader that he wrote a somewhat 
lively comedy, ‘“ La Calandra,” which 
had the honor of being acted at the 
Vatican. His reputation as a man of 
taste was considerably increased by his 
intimacy with Raphael, who was at one 
time betrothed to Maria da _ Bibbiena, 
the cardinal’s niece. A romantic story 
says that she died of love for the great 
artist. Be that as it may, the inscription 
on her tomb, which is beside Raphael’s 
in the Pantheon, describes her as his be- 
trothed, and says that only death hin- 
dered the ‘“ happy nuptials.” 

The little bath-room is about eight 


THE CROSS OF THE BYZANTINE EMPEROR JUS- 
TIN II, PRESERVED IN THE SACRISTY 
OF ST. PETER’S 
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feet square, has a cross-vaulted ceiling, 
a small window opposite the door, and 
arched niches in the other two walls. 
In the right-hand niche the decoration 
consists of a shell between two cornu- 
copias, round which dolphins twist their 
tails, while in the middle a satyr’s head 
is seen, from the mouth 
of which the water for- 
merly ran into a marble 
basin that has disap- 
peared. The walls were 
completely covered with 
frescoes, most of which 
are preserved. ‘The sub- 
jects they represent were 
copied when they were 
still intact by the en- 
gravers Piroli and Lan- 
doni; there is also a 
print of them by the fa- 
mous Marcantonio Rai- 
mondi. 

The scenes were sug- 
gested by the cardinal 
himself, as appears from 
a letter written to him by 
Cardinal Bembo, dated 
April 19, 1516—a date 


which allows us to fix 
that of the paintings 
themselves. Bembo 
wrote : 


Raphael has arrived here, 
and tells me that you must 
send him the other stories 
which he is to paint in 
your little bath-room. 


If, therefore, Raphael 
did not execute the fres- 
coes himself, he was un- 
deniably responsible for 
them. This, and the fact 
that they are inaccessible 
to the public, are suffi- 
cient reasons for de- 
scribing them with some 
minuteness. 

The subjects are al- 
most all taken from the 
Cycle of Venus. On 
the left, as we enter, 
the goddess is seen rising 
from the foam of the 
sea; farther on, she ap- 
pears riding through the 
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waves on a dolphin; next, she is seated, 
with Cupid beside her, and complains to 
him of the wound he has inflicted on 
her. Farther on is a group represent- 
ing her with Adonis. On the left of 
the window, Pan surprises the nymph 
Syrinx; on the right of the door is rep- 





‘‘ THE PRISONER OF THE VATICAN '’—HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X 
(GIUSEPPE SARTO) 


From a stereograth—copyright, 1903, by Underwood & Underwood, 
New York 
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resented the birth of Erichthonius, King 
of Athens and son of Vulcan. 

The spaces left between the principal 
paintings are ornamented with small 
scenes in the Pompeian manner, with 
genii, birds, flowers, and bits of airy 
architecture. Among the little groups 
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The only critic who seems to have 
studied these paintings carefully, Herr 
Hermann Dollmayr, was convinced that 
they were by the hand of Giulio Ro- 
mano, after sketches by Raphael himself, 
with the exception of the birth of 
Erichthonius, which the writer attrib- 


POPE’S SWISS GUARD AND THE GATEWAY OF THEIR 


QUARTERS IN THE VATICAN 


is one of a genius crowning a nymph; 
another of a baby Cupid in a concha, 
drawn by two serpents. ‘The other scenes 
are in the old engravings, but have now 
disappeared from the walls. 
Unhappily, too, the paintings of the 
vaulted ceiling, which was divided into 
twenty-one compartments, are all ruined, 
excepting a small figure of Ceres in a 
car drawn by dragons; and the coat of 
arms which should have represented the 
keystone of the vault is also destroyed. 


uted to Penni. ‘The colored marble 
pavement is in perfect preservation. 
The room had been walled up and for- 
gotten, but was discovered by a mason 
while repairing the roof upon which the 
window opens. It used to be said that the 
frescoes had then been covered with white- 
wash by the order of some overprudish 
ecclesiastic, but this is an idle tale with- 
out foundation. I have examined the 
paintings carefully, and there is not a 
trace of whitewash on them; the damage 
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THE SALA DEI PONTEFICI (ROOM OF THE POPES)—THIS FORMS PART OF THE APPARTAMENTO 
BORGIA, A WING OF THE VATICAN BUILT AS THE PRIVATE QUARTERS OF POPE 
ALEXANDER VI (BORGIA), AND NOW USED AS RECEPTION-ROOMS BY 

CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL, THE PAPAL SECRETARY OF STATE 


they have suffered is due only to damp- 


ness and long neglect. Unfortunately, 
the insufficient light and the small di- 
mensions of the room make it impos- 
sible to photograph them satisfactorily. 


THE LEGEND OF POPE JOAN 


Comparatively few of the many visit- 
ors who daily hurry through the Museum 
of the Vatican and along the Chiara- 
monti corridor are aware that, they pass 
the statue that gave rise to thé astound- 
ing fable of Pope Joan. In'the tenth 
compartment from the old gate which 
communicates with the Museum of In- 
scriptions, there is a fine life-sized statue 
of a woman nursing an infant child. 
The head, especially, is of great beauty, 
and, unlike the heads of mosy ancient 
statues, has not been broken from the 
body. The goddess is, beyond ajl doubt, 
Juno herself, as the coronet and head- 
dress show; but Winckelmann believed 
the child to represent Hercules, whereas 
the elder Visconti thought it to be the 
infant Mars. Whichever the artist in- 


tended it to be, he was certainly not 
aware that he was modeling the portrait 
of Pope Joan, with the papetto—the 
“baby Pope ”—at her breast. 

In former times, and almost until the 
end of the sixteenth century, this statue 
stood in the Via San Giovanni, opposite 
the church of San Clemente, and at the 
foot of the steep ascent to the medieval 
convent-fortress which bears the name 
of the Santi Quattro Incoronati, or 
Four Crowned Saints, and was the resi- 
dence of Charles of Anjou. He lived 
there when he was prefect of the city, 
and placed his spiked crown on the mu- 
nicipal arms of Rome, where it remains 
to this day. 

The story is that a legendary pope, 
John VII, of English family*—observe 
the readiness of the Romans to throw 
the blame on a foreigner !—when passing 
in procession from the Lateran to the 
Vatican, was unexpectedly obliged to 
stop at this point, because it was really 


* The real John VII was of Greek family, the son ofa 
rich citizen called Plato, who held the office of * con- 
servator of the palace of the city of Rome.” 
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quite Impossible for “her” to proceed 
any farther. ‘She’ was taken into the 
house before which the statue stood, and 
then and there gave birth to the papetto 
baby, to the scandal of all Christendom 
in general, and especially of the proces- 
sion in which the she-pontiff had plaved 
the principal part. 

These things are supposed to have hap- 
pened in the eighth century, and those 
who wish to study the 
legend itself will find a 
complete account of it 
in Baring-Gould’s “ Cu- 
rious Myths of the Mid- 
dle Ages.” It is not 
possible to fix the date 
at which it was invent- 
ed; but we know that 
the pedestal of the statue 
bore an enigmatical in- 
scription in which the 
letter P was repeated 
four times, as occurs in 
some papal inscriptions, 
and it is probable that 
this circumstance — had 
something to do with 
the origin of the legend, 
as well as with the pop- 
ular belief of later times 
that Pope Joan was 
actually buried in uncon 
secrated ground at that 
spot. 

Furthermore, it came 
to pass in the course of 
time that a vast accumu- 
lation of rubbish blocked 
the way to the Lateran 
at the corner where San 
Clemente stands, so that 
procession was obliged to turn up 
the Via dei Santi Quattro to reach 
the Lateran; and the people believed 
that this custom had _ been _ intro- 
duced in order that the new Pope 
should not traverse the road by which 
Pope Joan had ridden. ‘The way re- 
mained obstructed until Pope Sixtus 
V (1585-1590), being determined to up- 
root and destroy the myth, removed the 
statue to the Quirinal garden, and 
opened the modern street, which has 
been in use ever since. The Juno was 
ultimately placed in the Vatican by 
Clement XIV, as appears from the in- 


the papal 


STATUE OF THE EMPEROR AUGUS- 
TUS, FOUND AT THE VILLA LIVIA 
IN 1863, AND NOW IN THE BRAC- 
CIO NUOVO (NEW WING) OF 
THE VATICAN 
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ventory of the Museum, though the 
name of the next Pope, Pius VI, is 
carved on the base as that of the giver. 
Several statues and mutilated frag- 
ments have been sources of legend in 
other parts of the city, and every visitor 
will at once think of Pasquino, Marforio, 
Testa Spaccata, and Pie di Marmo; but 
none of these can vie with the handsome 
Juno and her infant Mars for the first 
place in medieval Ro- 
man mythology. 
SANCUS AND SIMON THE 
SORCERER 
Another marble, on 
the upper story of the 
Museum, recalls the le- 
gend that altars and 
images were once erect- 
ed to Simon Magus. 
The true origin of the 
statue to which I refer 
is plain from the inscrip- 
tion, which begins: 
SEMONI SANCO—SANCTO 
DEO FIDIO—SACRUM. 
This statue was bought 
in 1882 by Leo XIII, 
but we do not know 
precisely where it was 
found, because the anti- 
quary who sold it had 
some interest in conceal- 
ing its origin, and gave 
. out that he had got it 
from the Quirinal. It 
is very probable that it 
was discovered in the 
island of St. Bartholo- 
mew, where we know 
that there was a shrine dedicated to 
an ancient divinity, who afterward was 
confounded by the Syrians in Rome 
with the Simon the Sorcerer of the Acts 
of the Apostles; ‘ which beforetime in 
the same city used sorcery, and bewitched 
the people of Samaria, giving out that 
he himself was some great one: to whom 
they all gave heed, from the least to the 
greatest, saying, ‘ This man is the great 
power of God.’” (Acts viii, 9-10.) 
The Vatican statue represents a nude 
figure of a man without beard, modeled 
in the imitative archaic manner; the 
arms are wanting, but the head is an- 
cient, though it was made separately and 
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fitted on. It is clear, from the support- 
ing points of marble left uncut between 
the calves of the legs and below the 
arms, that the original was of bronze, 
and that this is a marble reproduction of 
the time of the early Empire, when the 
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therefore, implied the most solemn oath. 
The word “Semo” is nothing but the 
prefix “ semi,” indicating a demigod. 
There was in ancient Rome a Porta 
Sancuale, the gate of Sancus, situated 
where the great wall of Pius IX sup- 





at 





THE SISTINE CHAPEL, THE LARGEST AND MOST FAMOUS OF THE SEVERAL CHAPELS 
OF THE VATICAN—ABOVE THE ALTAR IS MICHELANGELO'S FAMOUS 
PAINTING, ‘‘ THE LAST JUDGMENT”’ 
From a stereograth—copyright by Underwood = Underwood, New Vork 
ports the upper part of the modern as- 


worship of this singular divinity was 





revived. 

Sancus was a minor deity of the Sa- 
bines, and was invoked in all dealings 
concerning land, as a witness of the sanc- 
tity (sancus) of the contract and of good 
faith (fidius); the invocation to him, 


cent to the Quirinal from the Dataria, 
and the very ancient temple of Sancus 
himself stood above, on the present site 
of the royal stables. 

It was within this sanctuary that Tar- 
quinius Priscus deposited his treaty with q 
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THE GIARDINO DELLA PIGNA (GARDEN OF THE PINE-CONE), ONE OF THE MANY COURTYARDS 
WITH THE ANCIENT BRONZE PINE-CONE WHOSE ORIGIN 


HAS LONG BEEN DISPUTED 


the people of Gabii, which was written 


upon a wooden shield, enclosed in a 
leathern case. Here, also, stood the 
bronze image of ‘Tanaquil, ‘larquin’s 


faithful wife, and here her distaff and 
spindle, her sandals, and other little ob- 
jects once belonging to her were pre- 
served and revered as reminders of her 


exemplary conjugal fidelity. Here, 
also, were consecrated the spoils of 


Vitruvius Vaccus of Privernum ( Piper- 
no), perjurer, rebel, and traitor to the 
Romans; in a word, the temple was re- 
garded as the sanctuary of public and 
private good faith. 

It is not easy to account for the con- 
fusion between Semo Sancus and Simon 
Magus, but it is certain that the wor- 
ship of the former was revived under 
the philosophical emperors, with that 
of more than one other genius. The 
celebrated Christian philosopher, St. 
Justin Martyr (about 103-164 a.p.), la- 
mented the erection of an altar in honor 
of Simon Magus on the island in the 
Tiber; and we know with equal cer- 





tainty that a small temple of Semo San- 
cus existed on the island, for an_in- 
scription belonging to it has been found 
near the church of St. Bartholomew. 
Furthermore, there was in the same 
place a temple to Jupiter Jurarius, of 
which the mosaic pavement was found 
with an inscription in 1854, under the 
church of San Giovanni Calibita. It is 
quite clear that a group of shrines more 
or less sacred to good faith existed on 
the island. 

It seems impossible that a man of St. 
Justin’s culture should have confused 
Semo Sancus with Simon Magus; yet it 
is a fact that a senator called Marcellus 
set up a statue to Simon Magus with 
the inscription: “ Simoni invent deo.” 
Simon the Magician was certainly popu- 
lar in the Syrian quarter of Rome, which 
began opposite the island on the right 
bank of the Tiber and extended down 
stream, and it would be natural that the 
confusion between him and Semo should 
have begun just at the point where the 
eastern and western populations of 
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Rome came into contact; but in the ab- 
sence of more definite information the 


disentanglement of the wizard’s story 
from that of the worship of the Sabine 
deity must be left to mythologists. 


LIVIA’S STATUE OF AUGUSTUS 


The magnificent statue of Augustus, 

in the Braccio Nuovo (new wing), is 
connected with my earliest recollections, 
for I remember that when 
I was a boy of nine years I 
was taken to see it where it 
was still lying in the earth in 
the Villa Livia, at Prima- 
porta, on the Via Flaminia. 
I recall distinctly the broken 
fingers, since restored, the 
brown earth clinging to the 
folds of the tunic below 
the cuirass, and the smell of 
the fresh mold, moistened by 
recent rain. 

Every one knows that the 
beautiful country - place of 
the Empress Livia, the wife 
of Augustus, bore 
the name “ad 
Gallinas Albas”— 
that is, White 
Hen Villa. Legend 
says that Livia, 
sitting in her gar- 
den, watched an 
eagle that flew high 
above her, bear- 
ing a white fowl 
in its talons. When 
exactly overhead, it 
dropped its prey 
directly into her lap, 
to her wonder that 
had a small branch 
beak and was. still 
this as an omen, she planted and 
watered the shoot, which flourished, 
grew rapidly, and became the tree from 
which the laurel was plucked for the 
coronation of the Cexsars. In the last 
year of the reign of Nero, who was him- 
self the last of the Claudian line, the 
tree withered and died. 

With regard to the possibility of the 
occurrence, something very similar hap- 
pened last year (1906), on my little 
Calabrian farm at San Nicola Arcella. 
The man I employ there was sitting be- 
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when she saw 
the white hen 

of laurel in its 
alive. Regarding 
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fore his door, one afternoon, with his 
loaded gun across his knees, when one 
of the great Calabrian hawks swooped 
down, snatched a fat fowl from the 
stubble-field near by, and instantly flew 
upward. ‘The man was quick with his 
gun, fired at once, and brought the hawk 
down dead, with the fowl still alive in 
its claws. 

The celebrated statue of Augustus 

was discovered by Signor 
Francesco Senni, by the help 
of the well-known Giuseppe 
Gugliardi, a man who _ pos- 
sessed an extraordinary in- 
stinct for excavation, but 
who died in abject poverty 
after enriching Rome with 
many beautiful objects. ‘The 
land where the statue was 
found belonged to the rich 
canons of Santa Maria in 
Via Lata, who at once at- 
tempted to make good their 
claim to the discovery against 
their tenant, Signor Senni; 
but he, seeing his 
danger, check- 
mated the ecclesi- 
astics by a move 
which I have al- 
ways regarded with 
the. highest admi- 
ration. Without a 
shadow of right 
on his side, he 
promptly _ present- 
ed the statue to 
the Pope, well 
knowing that the 
canons would not have the audacity to 
claim it from the Vatican. 

ius IX acknowledged the gift by 
bestowing a sum of money upon Signor 
Senni, with the title of count for him 
and his heirs forever, and closed the 
situation by giving the statue to the 
Vatican Museum. I cannot find any 
record of what the canons said when the 
transact:..1 was completed. 

Besides its great beauty, this work of 
art is remarkable as having been restored 
in ancient times. The left leg and right 
arm were injured in the imperial age; 
the arm, in fact, was then entirely made 
over. It is clear that the statue stood 
in a niche, for the back is not carefully 
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finished, and shows sigus of having been 
fastened to the wall by a clamp. ‘The 
marble bears everywhere traces of hav- 
ing been colored. Historically, what is 
most interesting is the cuirass, on which, 


IN THE VATICAN GARDENS, WITH 
besides the Sun and Aurora, there is a 
relief representing the restitution to the 
emperor of the legionary standards for- 
merly captured by the Parthians, an 
event which took place about twenty 
vears before the Christian era, and 
which, therefore, fixes the earliest pos- 
sible date of the work. 

In the life of Galba, Suetonius tells 
us that in the last year of Nero a hurri- 
cane devastated the Villa Livia, and that 
“the scepter was torn from the hand of 
Augustus.” This fully explains the 
breakage, and the ancient restorations 
are certainly of that period. 


THE SLEEPING ARIADNE 


Another famous statue, and one that 
has given rise to some controversy, is 
that of the Sleeping Ariadne, which 
formed a part of the original museum 
collected by Pope Julius II (1503- 
1513). 

The bracelet on the left arm, in the 
shape of a viper, at first gave the idea 


that the statue was meant for Cleopatra. 
Inspired by this belief, the poet Favo- 
riti, as well as the far more famous Bal- 
dassare del Castiglione, the author of 


the “ Cortigiano,” wrote verses which 
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are inscribed on the tablets on each side 
of the But the distinguished 
archeologist, Ennio Quirino Visconti, 
fully believed the statue to be a repre- 
sentation of Ariadne abandoned in 
Naxos by ‘Lheseus, and his hypothesis 
was brilliantly demonstrated in the next 
generation by the discovery of a_bas- 
relief representing the whole scene. 
Great doubt exists as to the school 
that produced the original, of which the 
present statue is but an ancient repro- 
duction; one of the difficulties being the 
very unusual arrangement of the dra- 
peries. It is impossible to say whether 
it formed part of a group, or was meant 
to stand alone. It is even conceivable 
that the sculptor may have modeled it 
from a painting—such, for instance, as 
the famous picture in the temple of 
Dionysus, at Athens, representing the 
demigod in the act of discovering 
Ariadne. In any case, the original 
statue must have been Greek, and was 
probably of the fourth century B.c. 


recess, 





THE 


The bas-relief of which mention has 
been made, and which is placed on the 
left of the recess, is of somewhat mys- 
terious origin. It represents Ariadne in 
precisely the same pose, but exhibits 
other incidents of her story, for Theseus 
is seen embarking on the one side, while 
Dionysus lands on the other. Some say 
that this relief was found in Hadrian’s 
Villa; others, that it came to light near 
Lunghezza, the site of the ancient Col- 
latia, where Lucretia died ; others, again, 
suppose it to be only a part of a bas- 
relief of which other fragments are pre- 
served in the Hall of the Masks. 

The administration of the Vatican 
Museum was formerly so careless in re- 
cording the origin of the objects it ac- 
quired, that it is often extremely hard to 
trace their history. Professor ‘Tomas- 
setti heard the true story from the lips 
of the late Baron Visconti himself, and 
it differs entirely from that told in 
guide-books. A mysterious box contain- 
ing something very heavy had lain in 
the Roman custom-house during many 
months, bearing an insufficient or mis- 
taken address, so that it had been im- 
possible to deliver it. On the expiration 
of the legal interval allowed in such 
cases, the papal government took posses- 
sion of it. It was opened in Baron Vis- 
conti’s presence, and was found to con- 
tain the bas-relief in question, which 
was restored and placed beside the 
Ariadne as an unmistakable proof that 
the elder Visconti had been right about 
the statue. 

On the supposition that it may have 
been originally found in Hadrian’s Vil- 
la, it is possible to conjecture that it 
might have gone thence to Ferrara, on 
being bought by some member of the 
house of Este, whose villa at Tivoli is 
famous. ‘Then, perhaps, in the final 
liquidation of the Este fortune in Fer- 
rara, it may have been sent to Rome, to 
some person who was to have sold it, but 
who either died or disappeared before 
receiving it. In the history of the 
Vatican collections there is copious ma- 
terial for romance. 


THE APOXYOMENOS, OR SCRAPER 


Before leaving the Museum, I shall 
speak of one more statue, which de- 
servedly ranks among the most beautiful 
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in the collection. It was found in the 
nineteenth century, and, as a curiosity, 
I translate the account of the discovery 
published a few days later in a little 
Roman art review, which has now be- 
come extremely rare. The Album di 
Roma, in its fortieth number, dated 
November 25, 1849, published this note: 


During the last few days, by order of 
His Eminence Signor Camillo Jacobini, 
minister of commerce and the fine arts, the 
excavations have been continued in Vicolo 
delle Palme in Trastevere [the southwestern 
quarter of Rome, on the right bank of the 
Tiber], and-in the middle of the street near 
the spot whence the bronze horse [now in 
the Capitol Museum] was taken, a nude 
statue has been dug up which is of heroic 
proportions and is made of Hymettian 
marble. Some think it so beautiful and 
graceful that it may compare with the mas- 
terpieces of Greek art. Ccmmendatore 
Tenerani, who has directed the arrangement 
of the fragments, for the arms and legs 
were broken, though nothing is lacking, 
has decided that it represents an athlete 
scraping his arm with a strigil. Commen- 
datore Canina, who has directed the exca- 
vation from which this rare statue comes, 
believes it to be the work of Polycletus of 
Sicaonia, or of Lysippus, both of whom 
made statues of this subject, as is told by 
Pliny. 


The writer goes on to speak of the 
great value of the figure, and tells how 
Tiberius removed the statue of the Ath- 
lete from the Baths of Agrippa to the 
Palatine, and how the people of Rome 
protested so angrily that he was obliged 
to restore it to its original position. 

We must remember that the original 
of Lysippus was of bronze, and that the 
athlete of the Braccio Nuovo is only a 
marble reproduction of it; yet even this 
copy is of inestimable value, not only 
on account of its beautiful execution, 
but as typifying the school of Lysippus 
and the artistic reform in the treatment 
of the human figure introduced by him 
when he laid down the law that man 
must be represented in sculpture, not as 
he is, but as he should be. 

The spot where this statue was found 
was really the site of a private house, 
but the name of the lane—‘“ delle 
Palme ’—referred to the adjacent Jew- 
ish synagogue, which was decorated 
with a design of palms in stucco. The 
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narrow street actually nearest the exca- 
vation is now called Vicolo dell’ Atleta, 
in memory of the treasure discovered 
there. 


A FONT THAT WAS ONCE A COFFIN-LID 


The history of the porphyry basin 
used as a font in the Baptistery of St. 
Peter’s gives a very good idea of the 
vicissitudes to which the tombs in the 
original church were exposed. 

Every one knows that a basilica was 
originally the main hall of a large pri- 
vate dwelling-house, such as modern 
Romans would call a palace. Before 
reaching the hall, one passed through a 
court, generally surrounded by a cov- 
ered portico; and either before the court 
or beyond the hall, there was a little 
garden, which in later times was called 
the paradisus. This is a Greek word 
derived from the Persian, which origi- 
nally meant a park, and which is, of 
course, the same as our paradise, regarded 
as a place of refreshment and rest. 

Every early basilica in Rome had its 
court and garden, but St. Peter’s is the 
only one which has preserved both in 
modern times. The Vatican gardens 
immediately adjoin the buildings at 
the back, and the court is embraced by 
the vast colonnades which encircle the 
piazza. In old times the garden occu- 
pied the latter, and the walled court lay 
between. it and the basilica. This last 
followed the line of the present crypt, 
and was far smaller than the modern 
church, though it was then the largest in 
the world, with the possible exception 
of St. Sophia. The “ paradise” of St. 
Peter’s was consecrated ground, and was 
the burial-place of distinguished men, 
usually not ecclesiastics. 

Here, among other monuments, was 
the tomb of Otho II, the only German 
emperor who found a grave in Rome. 
His body was laid in a huge sarcophagus 
of porphyry, of ancient Roman work- 
manship, which seems to have disap- 
peared, though how such a mass could 
be spirited away passes comprehension. 
An old drawing of it by Grimaldi, which 
exists with a manuscript account of it 
by him, shows that it was adorned with 
two figures, male and female, one at 
each end. 

In 1610, in consequence of the exten- 
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sive restorations and changes which ac- 
companied the building of the modern 
church, the great sarcophagus was 
taken away and placed in the court- 
yard of the papal palace on the Quirinal, 
where it was used as a basin for a foun- 
tain. The body of the emperor, how- 
ever, was deposited in another old 
sarcophagus of striated marble, which 
is now in the crypt, and bears the in- 
scription : 


+ OTTO-SECUNDUS:IMPERATOR: AUGUSTUS +- 


Instead of having a lid, it is covered 
by an ugly arched mass of masonry; but 
there is every reason to believe that the 
tomb is empty, and we have no means of 
telling what has become of the em- 
peror’s much vexed bones. 

From 1610 to 1694, however, the 
original porphyry lid closed this second 
sarcophagus. In that year the celebrated 
architect Fontana was directed by Mon- 
signor Vespignani, who had charge of 
the basilica, to construct a baptismal 
font. On looking about for suitable ma- 
terial, it occurred to him that nothing 
could serve his purpose better than this 
lid of the emperor’s stone coffin; and 
there it stands to-day, enriched, or dese- 
crated, with baroco figures of gilt 
bronze. 

Otho II died in 983, and the tradition 
which ascribes the sarcophagus to the 
Emperor Hadrian cannot be traced far- 
ther back than the twelfth century. The 
guide-books, which, as a rule, deserve a 
high place among works of fiction, and 
which have discovered so much that has 
escaped learned archeologists, have not 
as yet found out what became of the great 
porphyry coffin, and its disappearance is 
one of the innumerable enigmas that 
puzzle the student of Rome at every step. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PINE-CONE 


Another problem, which may now be 
considered to be solved, concerned the 
origin of the huge bronze pine-cone that 
stands in the so-called Garden of the 
Pine-Cone, between the two bronze pea- 
cocks which undoubtedly adorned the 
ancient entrance to the Mole of Hadrian. 

It was, no doubt, the fact of their 
being placed together in their present 
position that associated the cone with 
the birds, and gave rise to the story 
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that it had once crowned the summit of 
Hadrian’s tomb. I judge it to be be- 
tween nine and ten feet high, but I have 
not been able to measure it. The great- 
est diameter must be about six feet. A 
glance will satisfy any reasonable per- 
son that it was never meant to be seen 
from a distance, nor at a great height. 
Dante compared to it the head of the 
giant as tall as “three Frisians,” who 
conveyed him and his gride down to the 
regions of ice in the :owest interno: 

La faccia sua mi parca lunga e grossa 

Come la pigna di San Pietro a Roma. 


“To me, his face seemed as long and as 
large as the pine-cone of St. Peter’s in 
Rome.” 

The workmanship is exceedingly fine, 
and the dimensions are such that if it 
stood in the place of the present angel 
on the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, it would 
look like the knob on the lid of a tea- 
pot. Moreover, an inscription on the 
plinth, telling that it was made by a 
freedman of Publius Sincius, would have 
been entirely useless if it had not been 
perfectly accessible. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 

A different story says that the cone 
originally closed the aperture in the 
Pantheon. In the first place, it is far 
too small for the purpose; and, second- 
ly, if anything had covered the opening, 
the vast hall would have been in almost 
total darkness. Yet this story was re- 
peated from generation to generation, 
and when Benozzo Gozzoli painted his 
frescoes in the Campo Santo, at Pisa, he 
did not hesitate to represent the Pan- 
theon as surmounted by the pine-cone. 
A small book might be written about 
this object alone, but it is enough to say 
that the discovery and rearrangement in 
the Capitol of numerous fragments of a 
plan of Rome dating from Septimius 
Severus is now believed to have settled 
the question forever. 

In this plan certain monuments of im- 
portance are drawn with great distinct- 
ness, and among these, in the vicinity of 
the Serapeum (now the church of Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva), we find an iso- 
lated monument surrounded by curved 
steps leading to an elevated central 
point, which cannot be anything but a 
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fountain, and of which the shape alone 
suggests the pine-cone of the Vatican. 
Now, the situation exactly corresponds 
to the point named after the cone in the 
Niddle Ages—a _ designation which 
afterward took in that whole region of 
the city—the Rione della Pigna. Un- 
scholarly persons have suggested that the 
quarter took its name from a pine-tree, 
apparently forgetting that the name of 
the tree is not finea in Latin, but pinus, 
and that in Italian it is not pzgna, but 
pino. 

We have a detailed account of a papal 
procession in the twelfth century which 
informs us that the pageant descended 
by the Portico of Agrippa—that is, by 
Via Monteroni and Piazza Strozzi—and 
ascended past the pine-cone, proceeding 
thence toward St. Mark’s. From this it 
is clear that the cone was then still in 
its place, but it must have been about 
that time that it was transported to the 
“paradise”? of the Vatican, where the 
writer of the “ Mirabilia” accurately 
describes it as being used for a fountain, 
and speaks of it, with other curiosities, 
as if it were a recent addition to the 
collection In an earlier work, I ex- 
pressed the mistaken opinion, then com- 
mon, that it was taken to the Vatican by 
Symmachus. 

A close examination will show, it is 
true, that the small holes through which 
the water passed out were made long 
after the casting of the cone, probably 
in the twelfth century, when it was 
placed in the “paradise.” This, how- 
ever, would not stand in the way of its 
having been the central ornament of a 
fountain in earlier times. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE PINE-CONE 


No one seems to have been concerned 
with the possible symbolism of the cone, 
which is the only one of its kind in the 
world. Without pretending to solve 
such a question, I venture to suggest 
that it in some way recalled a tradition 
that connected the worship of Bacchus 
with the place where the pigna was set 
up, since the only symbolic use of the 
pine-cone in pagan rites was connected 
with that divinity. The Bacchic “ thyr- 
sus’? was a wreathed staff surmounted 
by a pine-cone—not a pineapple, as 
tourists are often made to _ believe. 
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The cone is never found in classic 
architecture as a mere ornament, like 
the acanthus leaf, nor is it associated 
with any deity excepting Bacchus, in 
whose hand it represents the autumn— 
that is, the season of the sweet must find 
new wine, which Romans of the burgher 
class still celebrate in their October out- 
ings, quite unconscious that there is a 
pagan element in their junketing. 

A deeply interesting book could be 
written about the treasures of the Vati- 
can and St. Peter’s, if any student pos- 
sessing the necessary knowledge would 
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descend from his archeological stilts to 
go on foot among men and tell them 
in plain language the true story of a 
statue here, of a picture there, of a 
manuscript, a jewel, or a book in the 
Library. But there is something almost 
Egyptian about the learned brotherhood 
of to-day, and each priest of the archeo- 
logical mysteries seems to be watching 
all the rest, lest any should dare to ex- 
plain to the many what the few have toiled 
to discover, and have made their exclu- 
sive property in their own enigmatic 
language. 





A KNIGHTLY COWARD 


“T wiLt never love a coward,” quoth the lady fair and bright. 
“Then you'll never love at all, ma’am!” answered her doughty knight. 


“ 


Sometimes, we know not where or when 


You'll surely find the best of men 
With back against the wall, 

His noble heart distraught with fear, 

The cry of foemen in his ear, 

Who fights with savage lunge and leer 

Because he feels that death is near, 
And does not dare to fall! 


“Sometimes, we know not when or where, 
The coward lurks beneath the air 

Of knightliest cavalier. 
Whatever thing he seems to dare 
Springs not from courage, tried and rare, 
But that some doubting lady fair 

May not suspect his fear. 


The wight who never feared a space 
Belongs not to the human race. 

He never lost, he never won; 

Great deeds of might he may have done, 
But no achievement of the heart 

Has ever fallen to his part; 

And no one enters perfect bliss 

Who has not tasted cowardice, 

As I now taste it, standing here 

Too cowardly, too filled with fear, 

To throw love’s gauntlet down and dare 
Your ladyship, so sweet and fair, 

To pick it up and face with me 

The Tourney of What Is To Be!” 


Wherevn the lady, spite of what she’d said, 
Love’s gauntlet threw straight at his knightly head, 
And later on, I’m told, the twain were wed. 


“The way it came about,” quoth she, 


“was this: 


None but the brave confess to cowardice; 
And I have always prayed my lord might be 
A knight to others, but—afraid of me!” 


John Kendrick Bangs 





A TURNING-POINT IN THE CAREER 
OF GOVERNOR HUGHES 


BY EDWARD F. HARKINS 


MR. HUGHES WAS “CLASS PROPHET” OF HIS YEAR AT BROWN 


UNIVERSITY, BUT HIS OWN FUTURE WAS UNDECIDED WHEN A 


CLASSMATE TOLD HIM THAT HE OUGHT TO BECOME A LAWYER 


NE night in June, 1881, the 
() class prophet of that year at 
Brown sat in his room in Hope 
College, engaged in the pleasant and 
mysterious work of vaticination. He was 
‘conjuring up visions of black-robed 
judges sitting in a row, of clinics pre- 
sided over by rising young members of 
the medical profession, of pulpits and 
spellbound congregations, and of school- 
rooms much like those in which he had 
spent the best part of the past dozen 
years or more. Brain and pen were busy 
with these imaginings when, with a tap 
on the door, in dropped a classmate, who, 
suspecting the Delphic purpose of the 
lucubration, boldly asked: 

“And what are you prophesying about 
yourself?” 

The prophet straightened up with a 
start. In his concern about the fate of 
others he had quite overlooked himself. 

*“T don’t know,” he admitted. It was 
a fact; he did not know. 
before he had thought of following his 
father into the ministry, but that idea 
had been abandoned. “I rather think 
I’ll take up teaching,” he went on, in a 
tentative way. He had thought from 
time to time that he would like to teach, 
but there was nothing like a fixed pur- 
pose in his mind, and, on the whole, he 
was a little amused over the situation in 
which he found himself. Plainly, he was 
open to argument and persuasion. 





Some years’ 


“Well, I’ve picked out law for my- 
self,” said the caller, “and I’d pick it 
out for you, too. You ought to be a law- 
yer, and I’m no prophet if you’re not.” 

The seed of suggestion took root almost 
instantly. College boys are impression- 
able beings, and never more impres- 
sionable, perhaps, than toward the end 
of their heyday of ideals and aspirations. 

In its way, it was a dramatic situation. 
Another prophet had appeared, and with 
the most striking message of all. It had 
suddenly dawned upon the. class prophet 
that he must look out for himself. ‘The 
personal message interested him, nat- 
urally; and then, irresistibly, it led 
him on. 

He had 
litigious people. 


never had dealings with 
He knew neither law- 
yer nor judge. The court-room was as 
unknown to him as the North Pole. 
The law that he had met in his study of 
constitutional history was but a chance 
acquaintance. Whether it was the fasci- 
nation which the unknown exercises over 
eager spirits, or the sudden obsession of 
a hitherto suppressed predilection, or the 
boldness of the prophecy—whether it 
was one of these, or all, has never been 
determined ; but the true and previously 
unwritten history of the case is that the 
prophet of the class of ’81, who was 
none other than Charles Evans Hughes, 
now Governor of New York, left Brown 
with the set purpose which since has 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Harkins is a member of the staff of the Boston /ournal, and an 


author of fiction and of several biographical works. 


authentic and accurate. 


The facts given in this article are entirely 
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made it possible for him to take rank 
with the foremost lawyers in the land. 

The prophet who outprophesied him 
—who literally picked out a profession 
for him—is Murray Marshall, himself a 
lawyer, of Pasadena, California. 


WHEN MR. HUGHES WENT TO COLLEGE 


In 1875, when Governor Hughes was 
graduated from Public School No. 35 
in New York, he was thirteen vears old. 
It was his extreme youth that prevented 
him from doing what many other boys 
in his class did, and what he would have 
liked to do himself—seeking admission 
to the College of the City of New York. 
He was a year too young to enter. 

While he was wondering what to do, 
one of his father’s friends spoke to him 
of Madison University—the Colgate of 
to-day; and he was delighted to know 
that with proper preparation he could 
matriculate at Madison the following 
year, and might receive the coveted de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1880, the 
same year in which, with a five-year 
course to take, his old chums in the pub- 
lic school would receive their degrees. 
Of course, his father would tutor him; 
and to one it was an old and to the other 
a new pleasure to read Cicero, to scan 
Vergil, and to follow the precise Xeno- 
phon through his immortal “ Anabasis.” 

The boy studied faithfully, and made 
the freshmen class at Madison in 1876; 
and at Madison he spent two hard and 
profitable years. Then a change came 
over him. He began to long for a life 
with a larger horizon, and, looking the 
field over, he found that the line of least 
resistance led to Brown. 

“ And I should choose Brown to-day,” 
said the Governor recently, in chatting 
of old times, ‘‘ though for a different rea- 
son. My view then was that it would 
be the most acceptable of all the big 
colleges to my father; but now it would 
be the most acceptable to me. I was 
glad when my son, who is a sophomore 
there, chose Brown, for I felt it was the 
best choice he could possibly make.” 

Almost the first person Governor 
Hughes met when he reached Provi- 
dence, in the fall of 1878, was a lad of 
about his own age whom he had known 
slightly at Madison—Cornelius W. Pen- 
dleton. Pendleton, who hailed from 
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Stonington, Connecticut, was the son 
of a clergyman, like Hughes himself. 
At Madison he had been a class _be- 
low Hughes, but now accident put 
them on the same footing. This came 
about through the circumstance that 
Hughes, having had only one term 
in French and none at all in me- 
chanics, was advised to enter as a sopho- 
more; and this he did, though he was 
well up in other studies, for, being very 
young, he felt that there was no need of 
rushing through college. Pendleton and 
himself became roommates, and so they 
remained till they took their departure 
from the Brunonian shades. Any Cali- 
fornian will tell you who Senator Pen- 
dleton is. His home is in Los Angeles, 
but in law and in politics he is known 
from San Diego to Sacramento. 


STUDENT DAYS AT BROWN 


Hughes’s classmates, not understand- 
ing the conditions under which he had 
entered, came to regard him as _ half 
prodigy and half mystery. They used to 
reproach him for not paying more at- 
tention to his studies, and all the while 
they were puzzled to find him keeping up 
with his class and on good terms with 
the faculty. While they were plodding 
through the classics, he was off reading 
a novel—a good one, to be sure, Field- 
ing or Dickens or Thackeray, say, but 
a novel, nevertheless; and—well, how 
did he do it? President Faunce, of 
Brown, who was a class ahead of him, 
said the other day that while Mr. 
Hughes was always well up in his stud- 
ies he never could be called a “ grind.” 
It is one of the reminiscences over which 
the Governor smiles. Why, for months 
he patronized the Providence Public Li- 
brary to the extent of a novel a day! 

But if Governor Hughes’s classmates 
were misled by appearances—like those 
who think that a calm manner betrays a 
lack of feeling—let not the sophomores 
of to-day be misguided by his example. 
For this freedom of fancy which he 
showed was superficial. At bottom there 
was the desire to perfect his acquaint- 
ance with the leading English authors; 
hence the intensity of the novel habit. 
Oh, but those were happy days for him. 
It makes him happy to think of them now. 
How he smiles over these recollections! 
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And whoever has not seen the Governor 
smile can have no clear idea of his well- 
ripened humanity. 

He had not thought of studying 
“for rank,” but during his junior year 
Professor Lincoln, who, like many of 
the teachers, had a way of dropping 
words of encouragement where they 
would take effect, besought him to do 
so. As a result, at the end of that year 
Hughes won the Dunn premium for 
English literature, together with an ap- 
pointment to the intellectually exclusive 
Phi Beta Kappa. Then, these first hon- 
ors whetting his appetite, he strove for 
more, and at the end of his senior year 
he shared with Judge Mumford, of 
Providence, the distinction of winning 
the Carpenter premium for general at- 
tainments. 


LOYAL TO HIS ALMA MATER 


In general, Governor Hughes cham- 
pions the college man. He said at the 
dinner of the Brown Club in New York 
this year: 

The great question of the future is not 
“Where shall we obtain the reserves to 
come to the support of the country in time 
of war? ”—but, “ Where shall we obtain the 
honest men who will protect the country 
in time of peace?” When you look for 
men who will not be seduced from the 
straight road by promises of preferment, 
you should find them in the graduates of 
the universities. 


It was on the same occasion that, look- 
ing at Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, 
class of ’83, and Governor Higgins, of 
Rhode Island, class of 98, Mr. Hughes 
also said: 


After all, Brown is fitted to make Gov- 
ernors. It is a college which dominates 
the life of its students and graduates, and 
we can’t escape from its influence. 


Aside from the perplexities which he 
visited upon his classmates in his sopho- 
more year and the honors which came to 
him later on, Governor Hughes’s stay at 
Brown was rather uneventful. He es- 
chewed sports for the reason that his 
health was none too rugged. He shot 
up almost to his present height, which is 
close to six feet, when he was a sopho- 
more; indeed, there is a tradition still 
alive on College Hill in Providence that 
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he could be seen growing. But though 
he couldn’t play football, he had a place 
among the loyal “ rooters.” . Now he 
enjoys outdoor pastimes more than ever; 
and it will be remembered that he was 
tramping through the Alps when the call 
came to him to conduct the insurance 
investigation. 

He was always fond of debating, and 
at fraternity meetings—he is a Delta 
Upsilon man—he indulged his fondness 
abundantly. ‘‘ Conference,” says Bacon, 
“maketh a ready man,” which may ac- 
count for a part of the success which 
Governor Hughes has made. While at 
college he attended church regularly, his 
favorite preachers being Dr. Behrends, 
the eloquent pastor of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, and Dr. Greer, now 
Bishop Potter’s coadjutor, who was then 
pastor of Grace (Episcopal) Church in 
Providence. Brown is Baptist as Har- 
vard is Unitarian and as Yale is Congre- 
gational—in spirit, to some extent, but 
not in letter. There, to-day, as when 
Governor Hughes was one of its stu- 
dents, liberality is the watchword. 

There were four hundred students at 
the Rhode Island university in the year 
when the Governor was_ graduated. 
Now, the Governor’s son is one of near- 
ly a thousand. Such a development 
lends substantial support to the Gov- 
ernor’s pride in his alma mater. Cer- 
tainly there is no more loyal Brown man 
to-day than he who sits in the executive 
chair at Albany. He is not satisfied with 
being a loyal alumnus; he is an active 
trustee of the institution; and though 
he taught at Delhi Academy and at Cor- 
nell, and acquired his rudiments at Col- 
gate and his legal lore at Columbia, his 
heart is Brown’s. 

“T can never forget—I can never ap- 
praise too highly—the special advan- 
tages which I enjoyed at Brown,” he 
said, talking over these things lately. 
“These were the opportunity for gen- 
eral reading, the association with the 
boys, which is common to all colleges, 
and the personal contact with the mem- 
bers of the faculty—the inspiration 
which those admirable men afforded and 
from which we never escaped, for they 
were the personification of our ideals, and 
we knew it; and I know that it is the 
same to-day as it was then.” 





THE MADONNA’S NECKLACE 


BY OLIVE M. BRIGGS 


WITH A DRAWING BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


, ‘HEY had just been married—the 
capitano and the youngest daugh- 
ter of the duchess. 

He stood six feet in his cavalry boots, 
he was about forty, and he had a 
saber-cut across his left cheek, which 
gave him a sinister look. For the rest, 
he was swarthy of complexion, which is 
common enough in Italy, and a giant all 
over, which is very uncommon. A man 
to look twice at; perhaps a man to run 
away from—who knows? 

The youngest daughter of the duchess 
was just out of the convent. Her ex- 
perience was. bounded by the roses that 
climbed over the convent wall and the 
rosary that the nuns had taught her to 
count every morning and evening, with a 
prayer for each bead. She knew a little 
French, she could say her catechism 
backward, and she could, if she tried, 
embroider altar-cloths that would put 
even those in Santa Maria Maggiore to 
shame; and they are gorgeous, as every 
one knows. For the rest, she was small, 
slender, and quite pretty. A girl to look 
twice at; perhaps a girl to run after— 
who knows? 

They were married. It is strange to 
be married and not to know your wife. 
It is stranger still to be married and not 
to know your husband. The bells had 
hardly stopped their pealing, the guests 
were still lingering around the wedding- 
feast, the priests had barely laid aside 
their vestments, the candles were still 
sputtering. Up to the moment before 
the altar, these two had seen each other 
just once in all their lives. She belonged 
to him, so why should he run after her? 
He belonged to her, so how could she 
run away from him? 

They were married, and they were 
driving together in his ancestral carriage, 


behind his ancestral horses, to his an- 
cestral castle near Frascati, where they 
were to spend the honeymoon. It was 
growing dark fast, and the chill came 
creeping in at the carriage windows, so 
that the capitano gathered his cloak 
around him; and the youngest daughter 
cf the duchess shivered under her furs. 
Sne sat in the right-hand corner and he 
sat in the left; each as far from the 
other as the ancestral carriage would 
permit. They were both thinking, 
strangely enough, of the same thing— 
their one and only meeting; only it was 
not of the same meeting that they were 
thinking. 

The brother of the duchess was also an 
officer of the Royal Guards, a messmate 
of the cafitano’s. It happened at the 
opera. They had been standing together 
below in the stalls, examining the inmates 
of each box in turn as they came in; the 
brother eagerly, the capitano indiffer- 
ently. 

“ Eccola, at last! Here she comes! 
Look, Guido—the one to the left.” 

The capitano leveled his opera-glass 
with the same indifference: 

“ H’m—where?” he said. 
in pink—the tall one?” 

*“ No—the jpiccola, the little one in 
white.” 

The piccola in white—a slip of a thing 
with a red rose pinned in her girdle, with 
big, dark eyes, and a baby face. Bah! 
The capfitano detested babies. The tall 
one in pink suited him better. He 
shrugged his giant shoulders and lowered 
his opera-glass. 

“Well, Guido! How about it?” 

“ Honored,” he said. ‘“ Charmed.” 

What did it matter, after all, pink or 
white, little or big? He had had forty 
years of life; now it was his family’s 
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SHE FELL BACKWARD— BACKWARD INTO THE ARMS OF THE ASTONISHED CAPITANO 
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turn. They were arranging it; they were 
doing everything. He did not have to 
lift his little finger. A nod to say that 
she would do—that was all. He 
laughed harshly to himself. 

“* Honored—charmed! ” 

The thing was done now. The honey- 
moon was the worst; but the ancestral 
castle was big, the girl was small. He 
would kill time shooting. After that, 
Rome. The ancestral palace on the 
Corso would hold a regiment, and a 
bambina like that could be tucked away 
in it and be lost—forgotten. He had 
almost forgotten already. 

The cafpitano opened his eyes for a 
moment and examined the ficcola in 
white in the opposite corner. She 
seemed to grow smaller as he looked. 
She seemed to be fairly shrinking out of 
the carriage. Bah! What a dbambina! 

The ride was interminable. If those 
louts up at the castle neglected to have 
dinner ready, hot and smoking, and 
everything in place, they would hear 
from him. The cafitano crossed one leg 
over the other, and smiled grimly to 
himself. He was used to having people 
spring at his word and run at his bid- 
ding. If they didn’t they always heard 
from him. 

The thoughts of the little duchessa 
were on that other meeting, also the only 
one. She had never heard about the 
capitano at the opera. She had never 
noticed the opera-glasses. She was ig- 
norant of the nod. She was thinking of 
that afternoon out on the Campagna, 
when, just as the carriage approached 
the Ponte Molle, there came a scramble 
of hoofs, a cloud of dust, and two officers 
had galloped by. 

“ Look quick, Elena—the capitano!” 

“Oh, which—the right?” 

“No, the left, the one on the black 
horse.” 

“What does he look like, 
mia?” 

Then they had wheeled their horses 
sharply at the bridge; she had caught a 
glimpse of a saber-cut and a scowling, 
dark face. 

“Oh, Madonna!” 

“ Hush, Elena! They will hear you! 
Child, for shame! He is quite hand- 
some, they say. Your brother—” 

“Oh, Madonna!” 

5 
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“Coachman, home!” The duchess 
had drawn herself up in displeasure. 
“Unless you can control yourself, Elena, 
you had better return at once to the nuns. 
I shall speak to the padre.” 

“Oh, Madonna! ” 

“I shall speak to the padre to-night.” 


II 


THE ficcola in white glanced timidly 
across the carriage. The light was dim. 
The capitano’s gigantic bulk loomed 
menacingly out of the depths of black- 
ness. Reflections from the carriage- 
lamps flung alternate light and shadow 
across his face, with the saber-cut, the 
strong, square jaw, the heavy brows. 
She held her breath lest she should 
scream again. How terrible if she 
should scream! It was night and she 
was alone—she was afraid of that black 
bulk—she was afraid—oh, Madonna! 

It was then that the little duchessa 
remembered about the necklace. The 
Madonna would help her, she knew; and 
in return she would give her the ruby 
necklace. The Madonna had many 
grand necklaces, but nothing half so 
Oh, for her help in this 


grand as this. 
hour of need! 


“Our blessed Lady,” the piccola 
prayed, ‘save me from what I fear! I 
don’t know what I fear—but save me! 
Thou rememberest the ruby necklace 
which has not its equal in Rome? I vow 
it to thee, beautiful, divinest Mother of 
Pity! The next time I go to Rome I 
will clasp it about thy neck in the 
Church of the Gesu—I will burn ten 
francs’ worth of candles at all thy altars 
in Rome! Blessed Virgin, have pity on 
me—have mercy on me!” 

The tears were streaming down the 
little duchessa’s face. She was clench- 
ing her fingers in the darkness, and clutch- 
ing at her throat to keep the sobs back— 
the sobs that would come. Suddenly the 
carriage gave a lurch and flung her little 
white form up against the capitano’s 
arm. He woke and swore softly to 
himself. 

“What in the name of seven devils? 
Oh, the bambina!” He had forgotten 
all about the ficcola in white. “ Well, 
well,” he said, “the road is rough. We 
must be soon there now—I hope it did 
not hurt you, duchessa?” 


“ 
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The piccola opened her lips. Not a 
sound came. 

“Ecco!” said the capitano,. “I 
thought so. We are here; there are the 
men. Look out for the torches, Matteo! 
You, Giovanni, heed the horses! The 
boxes are on behind. Curse those lead- 
ers! Can’t they stand still? Go to their 
bits, some of you fellows! Now, are 
you ready, duchessa? Be careful of the 
step—allow me!” 

In this manner the capitano and his 
lady entered the ancestral castle near 
Frascati; the torches flickering weird 
shadows as they walked between them ; 
the stamping of the horses’ hoofs making 
grim music in the courtyard below them. 

The castle was a huge, bare, ponderous 
pile; the hugest, the barest, the most 
ponderous that the piccola had ever seen. 
The door slammed to behind them— 

She belonged to him, so why should he 
run after her? He belonged to her, so 


how could she run away from him? 
They took dinner in the grand salle. 
In the center was a large square table, 
covered with ancestral china, and light- 
ed by ancestral candelabra. 


Ancestral 
portraits gazed down at them from 
the fifteenth-century tapestries. A stiff, 
frock-coated lackey stood behind each 
chair. In the rest of the enormous space 
were shadows—nothing but shadows. He 
was at one end of the table; she at the 
other end. 

Course after course was served, with 
interminable waits in between. The 
piccola in white clasped and unclasped 
her hands under the damask napkin. At 
the convent the girls and the nuns had 
talked pleasantly together. It was so 
sweet at the convent! ‘The lip of the 
little duchessa trembled. 

“JT trust you are 
duchessa?” 

“Oh, no—no, thanks! 

“You found your maid satisfactory? 
I gave orders from Rome.” 

“Ves, yes—everything pleases me— 
everything! ” 

“Anything that does not suit you, 
duchessa—” 

““So many thanks, signor capitano.” 

Were all the meals to be like this? 
The capitano ate a great deal; the piccola 
in white ate nothing. She toyed with 
her fork; she took up her spoon and put 


not too tired, 
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it down again; she clasped and un- 
clasped her fingers under the damask. 

“Oh, Madonna mia-—the ruby neck- 
lace shall be thine if thou wilt help me!” 

The capitano escorted his bride 
through several miles of halls and cor- 
ridors to the center of the great ancestral 
salon, which was lighted by a few 
candles at the far end. 

“You will excuse me, duchessa? ” 

“Surely, signore.” 

The capitano put his heels together 
with a click, and bowed from the waist. 
It was a superb bow. Then he kissed 
the tips of her cold little fingers—a for- 
mal kiss, as he might have kissed the 
queen herself, or the ring of a cardinal. 
The curtain fell behind him, and the 
piccola was alone in the dark, lighted by 
the few candles. 

How big it was, and damp, and 
ghostly! She sank into the depths of a 
damask chair, a little white blot against 
the red and the gold. Bah! How 
musty the red and gold smelled! She 
sprang up, gazing over her shoulder 
apprehensively. Had the curtain moved? 

What was that dark thing crawling 
there? She fled, terrified and panting, 
through the vast halls, down the dim 
corridors. 

“Oh, Sabina, is it you? I was looking 
for—for my room. Where is my room? 
I am tired—tired—oh, how tired!” 

The cafitano sat in his fifteenth-cen- 
tury library on the other side of the 
castle court, and smoked and smoked. 
It was cheerless in the library. In a 
corner stood a big desk, littered with 
papers; on the table were a bottle of 
Chianti and two photographs, one of 
Cavour, the other of Garibaldi. 

After a while the capitano leaned over 
the table and poured out for himself a 
glass of the ruddy Chianti. Then he 
threw his cigar end on the ground, and 
buried himself over the papers. The 
clock chimed out twelve—one—two. 

He had forgotten all about 
duchessa. 


the 


III 


THE days of the honeymoon passed. 
The capitano shot everything there was 
to shoot in the neighboring wood. The 
duchessa wandered in and out among the 
stone-pines and the ilex-trees, and fled 
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through the halls and the corridors, a 
poor little white piccola, frightened at 
her own shadow. They only met at 
dinner in the sad/e. 

“T trust everything is to- your taste, 
duchessa?” 

“Yes, yes. I am quite content.” 

“Tf there is anything you 
like—” 

“Nothing, signor capitano — nothing 
at all.” 

One day the duchessa did a wicked 
thing. She reproached the Madonna. 

“ Madre mia, hast thou no heart? I 
am dying, I am going mad! Send me 
back to the convent and the nuns! O 
blessed one, divine one, the necklace shall 
be thine if thou wilt help me!” 

Then one day she threatened. That 
is more wicked still. 

“T will not give the necklace—no! I 
will give thee nothing—nothing!” 

The piccola was fast getting to be a 
piccolina—so little, so white, such great 
black eyes, such deep, dark shadows! 

One day the capitano had shot every- 
thing there was to be shot; the wood was 
empty—not a rabbit, not a squirrel, not 
a bird, not even a field-mouse. Every- 
thing was dead. Diavolo! What was 
there to do now? He came back to his 
ancestral castle, dragging his gun petu- 
lantly on the ground behind him, like 
a boy ina pet. There was a deep frown, 
like a furrow, down the middle of his 
forehead. 

“ Diavolo! Diavolo! May the seven 
devils run away with all honeymoons!” 

The piccola was in the castle garden, 
trying to pluck the yellow roses that 
came creeping from the other side of the 
wall like the roses in the convent. It was 
a pity that she was such a piccolina. She 
could have picked them if she had been 
an inch taller. She stood on her tiptoes ; 
she reached up with her slender arms 
high above her little upturned head— 
they were just one inch too high. Oh, 
how stupid! She wanted them so—the 
beautiful yellow roses! 

She reached again, she stood on tiptoe. 
Then, suddenly, she lost her balance, she 
fell backward—backward into the arms 
of the astonished cafitano. 

The ficcola looked up at the dark, 
scarred, frowning, strong-jawed face. 
The cafitano looked down at the white 
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cheeks, the panting mouth, the big, 
frightened eyes, the dark hair that fell 
disheveled over the breast of his hunting 
jacket. He. held her; she could not 
move, or struggle, or call out. He held 
her fast. He was strong—terribly strong ; 
and she was weak—terribly weak. 

‘“* Madonna!” 

Then a strange thing happened. It 
happened before either of them realized 
it was happening. The capitano bent his 
scowling face and kissed the piccola on 
her panting mouth. 


IV 


THAT evening the duchessa wandered 
through the halls and the corridors of 
the ancestral castle as usual, and yet 
not as usual. She was not trying to find 
her way; she was trying to find—who 
knows what? Perhaps she didn’t know 
herself what she was trying to find. 

The capitano had bowed and left her 
as usual, bowed from the waist down, 
with his heels clicked together. The cur- 
tain had fallen between them. She had 
fled, as usual, to the few candles, the red 
and gold brocaded chair. Bah, how 
musty it smelled! 

Then she had fled away again, up and 
down the corridors, up a flight of stone 
stairs, down another flight of stone stairs. 
She gazed into the dim recesses of an 
open door; she paused on tiptoe, like 
a startled fawn; she snatched aside cur- 
tains to look behind in the darkness. 
Always darkness—everywhere darkness. 

Where was he? Where could he be? 

The duchessa was hopelessly lost. She 
had never been in that part of the castle 
before, and she was frightened. Her 
little feet went tip-tap, tip-tap, on the 
marble floors. She looked like a ghost, 
so little, so white, so trembling, so elusive 
and shadowy. 

The capitano sat at his table all littered 
with papers, writing busily. Scratch, 
scratch, went the pen; the papers rustled. 
Once in a while he uncrossed one leg and 
crossed the other. There was a frown 
on his face, and the scar looked deeper 
than ever. 

. “ Diavolo, those papers!” 

Suddenly — what was that? 
Maria! What was that? 

The little white face of the duchessa 
framed in the curtain stared back at 
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him. She was clutching her throat with 
one hand and the curtain with the other. 
The capitano started to his feet. The 
duchessa disappeared. ‘ 

She belonged to him, so why should he 
run after her? Yet he ran. He be- 
longed to her, so how could she run 
away from him? Yet she ran—she ran! 
Through the halls, along the corridors, 
up a flight of stone stairs, down another 
flight of stone stairs, tip-tap went her 
little feet, and click-clack, bumpety- 
bump came the sword behind her, close 
behind her—close! 

Suddenly it happened. 
knew how it happened. 
faintly, and stumbled. ‘‘ Madonna!” 
she cried. ‘Madonna! Madonna!” 
He was holding her in his arms, on his 
breast. 

“ Piccolina—liittle 
one! 


They hardly 
She screamed 


one! Cara—dear 


Why did you run?” 
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‘““ Guido!” 

* Carissima—dearest one! 
tremble like a little bird!” 

“ Guido mio!” 

“Dearest, I love thee! 
thee!” 

“And I love thee! ”’ 

The capitano bent his head. 
piccola lifted hers. 

““ Guido! ” 
“Elena! ” 


How you 


How I love 


The 


If you go to the church of the Gesu, 
to the little chapel of the Madonna, you 
will see the ruby necklace. It hangs 
about her neck with all the other neck- 
laces, but it is the most beautiful of all. 
It has not its equal in all Rome, just as 
the piccola said. 

If it hadn’t been for the necklace—at 
least, so said the little wife of the capi- 
tano ; but who knows? 
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I HAVE looked into a stream 

And have watched a woodland Dream 
Slip from out a pebbly cave, 

Silently her white limbs lave, 

To the surface rise, and float 

In a fragile, leaf-sailed boat 

Quickly down the tide afar 

Toward the sea where sets the star. 
Tell me, dweller by the sea, 

Did my Dream moor close by thee? 


I have looked into a wood 

Where an eliin Fancy stood 

For a moment, then has flown 
Down a path with wild rose blown; 
On she went, and on I ran, 
Through the fairy haunts of Pan, 
Till I met a steep hillside 

Where my feet dared not abide. 
Tell me, dweller on the crest, 
Where do fleeting Fancies rest? 


I have looked into the sky 
When a Vision wandered by, 


Sailing close 


so close to earth, 


Then afar with mocking mirth; 
Darting to the purple clime 
Set with lights of vesper-time, 


While I followed 


followed still 


Up the moon-enchanted hill. 
Tell me, dweller in a star, 
Where the ports of Dreamland are! 


Clarence Urmy 
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BEPORE CHRIST 


BY HENRY J. MARKLAND 


THE ANCIENT WINTER FESTIVALS OF THE JEWS, THE ROMANS, 


THE CELTS, AND OTHER RACES, FROM WHOSE RITES AND CUS- 


TOMS MOST OF OUR CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS ARE DERIVED 


dred centuries or more, when 

human beings began to record 
the facts of the physical world, they 
noted that there was a definite season at 
which the short days of winter began to 
lengthen, and the long, grim nights to 
grow more brief. This was the time of 
the winter solstice, in December, when 
the sun turns in its apparent course 
among the stars, and seems slowly to re- 
turn, with its radiant light and vivifying 
heat. And although, as the old weather 
maxim has it, ‘ When the days begin to 
lengthen, the cold begins to strengthen,” 
men knew that the power of stern win- 
ter had been broken, and that soon 
would come the springtime, thrilling the 
earth with new life, causing the seed to 
swell and the buds to burgeon, and suf- 
fusing all created things with the fresh 
joy of vigorous youth. 

All over the world, then, this moment 
of transition was watched for eagerly; 
and when it came it was welcomed with 
merrymaking and with a sort of sym- 
bolism which belonged to the nature- 
worship of the primitive peoples—east, 
west, north, and south alike. ‘These 
peoples had, in most instances, no 
knowledge of one another, yet they all 
had marked the time when the life of 
the world was about to be renewed. 

Thus the Jews, on what is now De- 
cember 25, held their great feast of 
Hanukkah, the Festival of the Lights, 
every house or hut or tent blazing with 
rude torches or clustered lamps. These 
were meant to welcome the renewal of 
light and heat from the returning sun, 
and the custom goes back farther than 


a and ages ago, perhaps a hun- 
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recorded history. Its early significance 
became in part forgotten, so that in the 
second century before Christ it was re- 
vived and made to have a new signifi- 
cance; yet it is in reality the infinitely 
ancient greeting to the sun. 

In much the same way the Egyptians 
celebrated the same season, and it is a 
curious and interesting fact that they 
chose for its symbol a new-born child, 
since at that time another year was born, 
and it was the period when Nature be- 
gan to give birth to the new plants and 
grain and blossoms. 


IN THE NORTHERN FORESTS 


In the remote north and west, where 
the winter was far more terrible and 
stern, the first token of its decline was 
hailed with wilder joy. In the black 
Scandinavian forests great fires were 
kindled, fed with mighty trunks of pine 
and spruce, until the flames shot far up 
into the heavens, defying the Frost 
King and hailing his approaching down- 
fall. Around these roaring seas of bil- 
lowy flame gathered the savage, bearded 
Northmen, basking in the ruddy warmth, 
quaffing great horns of mead and ale, 
calling with hoarse voices on_ their 
barbaric gods, and clashing their rude 
weapons ; for the time was coming when 
the ice in the fjords would melt, when 
the serpent-shaped boats could again be 
launched, and when the vikings could 
glide out to slay the monsters of the sea, 
or to fight and to plunder and ravage 
the abodes of other men. 

But on the night that was longest, 
just before the great flaming wheel of 
the sun turned backward once again, and 
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when the Yule logs were made ready to 
flare out, a terror, strange and sinister, 
took possession of the timid. Men and 
women and children whispered to one 
another that on this night there were 
many who suddenly put off their human 
forms and were changed into werwolves, 
fierce, ravening, and thirsting for blood ; 
and that these dreadful creatures roamed 
in the forest glades until the rising of 
the sun of the new year. In this belief 
we see, perhaps, only another symbol— 
that of the transformation of the season 
—of which we shall find many more. 


THE WEIRD RITES OF THE DRUIDS 


Strange and weird and awe-inspiring 
was the December ceremonial among the 
Celtic peoples of western Europe, and 
most of all in the rites of the Druids, 
who observed this period of the winter 
solstice in their great roofless temples at 
Stonehenge and Avebury, in Britain. 
In them, torches blazed at night, and 
mysterious ceremonies accompanied the 
cutting of the sacred mistletoe, which 
symbolized the continuance of life and 
of the means of life throughout the 
winter. 

But far more wonderful must have 
been the scene at Carnac, on the coast 
of Brittany, the seat of the Druidic wor- 
ship among the Gauls. Human eyes 
have never gazed upon a stranger sight 
than this marvelous sanctuary, with its 
thousands of huge white columns, all 
massive monoliths, grouped in three 
great avenues like the aisles of a vast 
cathedral, uncovered and not enclosed 
by walls, rearing their forest of stone 
upward to the frosty heavens. Amid 
all this maze of mystic pillars, the 
flames of countless fires glared at night, 
as the Druids, crowned with chaplets of 
green, moved in their imposing pro- 
cessional. At a distance, the uninitiated 
gazed with awe upon the spectacle, per- 
ceiving on the cliffs the frantic figures 
of the Druidesses, their hair streaming 
in a sort of fiery mist, as they waved 
their torches wildly and shrieked out 
cabalistic words and litanies, while the 
myriad pillars echoed to the fearful 
chanting of the Druids. Here was, 
indeed, an awful precursor of the Christ- 
mas that we know—a heathen Christmas 
before Christ, kept by tall, skin-clad 
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savages, on whose volcanic passions a 
check was placed only by the reputed 
magic powers of their mysterious priests. 


ROME’S GREAT WINTER HOLIDAY 


But closer far to our Christmas was 
that riotous holiday which the Romans 
knew under the name of Saturnalia, and 
in which were merged two other festi- 
vals, the Brumalia and the Juvenalia, so 
that finally not a single day, but the 
entire period from the 19th of December 
to the early part of January, was given 
up to revelry. No one can tell—the 
Romans themselves had quite forgotten 
it—just how the custom of the Satur- 
nalia began. It was older than their 
recorded history, and it lasted until it 
passed under the purifying influence of 
Christianity and became the Christmas 
cycle of the Middle Ages. 

In name, of course, it was a feast in 
honor of the old Italic deity Saturnus, 
who, according to tradition, taught the 
art of agriculture to the rude inhabitants 
of Italy. In reality, like the Egyptian 
and Jewish and German and Celtic 
feasts, it was a welcome to the coming 
of the sun and to the first stirrings of 
the vernal, germinating impulse in the 
earth. On the evening of the 19th of 
December — corresponding roughly to 
our Christmas Eve—a pontiff took his 
place before Saturn’s temple, and ex- 
claimed with a sonorous voice: 

* Saturnalia! Jo, Saturnalia!” 

The cry was taken up by thousands, 
and was repeated exultantly throughout 
the Forum and along the Sacred Way. 
It flew from mouth to mouth until all 
Rome was ringing with the shout of 
“To, Saturnalia!” 


A DAY OF SOCIAL LICENSE 


Then, just as the earth was soon to 
be freed from the bonds of winter, so 
the fetters of convention were relaxed 
among the Roman people. No man 
could be convicted of a crime, for the 
courts were closed. No man could be 
punished for a crime, for to punish was 
to be polluted. The slaves who swarmed 
in Rome put upon their heads the cap 
of liberty and mocked their masters with 
impunity. Burly Germans and _ sleek 
Cilicians invaded the beautiful dining- 
halls, and, sprawling upon the couches, 
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ordered up the choicest vintages of the 
Greek islands,; gulping down the per- 
fumed wines as these were poured from 
the smoky amphoras. No one checked 
their license. If the master entered, he 
was roughly bidden to serve the men 
whom at any other time he might order 
to be lashed or branded, or even burned 
alive. Drink-inflamed revelers would 
often tear the togas from the Roman 
gentlemen of the family, and swathe 
themselves in the white folds of the 
stately garments, hiccuping out ribald 
songs and insults without the slightest 
fear of punishment. 

The cleverer Greek slaves would find 
their fun in a way less gross but possi- 
bly still more irritating to their Roman 
owners. Gathering together, they would 
go through the form of electing new 
officers and magistrates from among 
themselves — consuls, pretors, prefects, 
ediles, pontiffs, and the rest. Then 
these mock officials would go forth with 
the badges of their rank and wittily bur- 
lesque the real magistrates with every 
kind of grotesque exaggeration, to the 
intense delight of the crowds who 
watched them. The pomposity of one 
high officer, the meanness of another, the 
personal peculiarities of still another, 
would be held up to universal ridicule 
by these mischievous and impudent 
creatures; for the Saturnalia gave them 
license to do and say just what they 
pleased. For the time, master was slave 
and slave was master. Society was 
turned upside down. 

Among the free-born Romans the cele- 
bration was somewhat less boisterous, 
and was marked by many a custom 
which has been perpetuated in our own 
Christmas usages. The giving of pres- 
ents was as universal then as now, but 
with the sensible restriction that they 
should never be expensive. At one 
time the modern plague of elaborate 
giving appeared at Rome, but it was 
checked by a sumptuary law; and after 
that, if any one received a very costly 
present, he was not allowed to keep it, 
but must sell it at auction to the highest 
bidder. The proceeds of the sale went 
into the treasury of the temple of Saturn. 
Therefore, gifts were simple and inex- 
pensive—a jar of olives, a box of tooth- 
picks, a few napkins, a crock of jellied 
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fish, a dlacerna or short cloak, some 
sweetmeats made of honey and cheese, 
and other things of the same character. 
Most common, however, as a present at 
the Saturnalia were thick wax candles, 
thousands of which were exchanged by 
friends and lighted in a general iliu- 
mination. 


BANQUETS OF THE SATURNALIA 


Late in the afternoon began the revels, 
which were held in every large house- 
hold. All formality was dispensed with. 
The guests reclined on whatever couch 
each might select, ignoring all prece- 
dence. ‘They ate of each course as 
often as they liked, and no course was 
removed until all present voted that 
they had had enough of it. Drinking 
went on at pleasure. Every one called 
for what he wanted, from the costly 
Chian wines of Greece, slightly dashed 
with salt, to the strong Massic and 
Falernian vintages of Italy. The dishes 
were as various as the wines. Oysters 
and snails, game pies, anchovies, every 
kind of fish, granules of pork, and 
dormice broiled upon the embers, meats 
hot with mustard, larks, pheasants, 
guinea-fowl, and deviled eggs — the 
abundance would have matched the most 
lavish Christmas cheer of later medieval 
times. 

As the guests became gorged with the 
rich food and flushed with wine, they 
chose a master of the feast, or “ king,” 
whose duty was to contrive amusement, 
and whose orders every person present 
was bound to carry out, no matter how 
absurd they were. At the command of 
the “king,” there trooped in acrobats, 
and Spanish dancing-girls, Ionian flute- 
players, and clowns, each set doing a 
“turn” for the enjoyment of the com- 
pany. 

Finally, the ‘king 


” 


would give the 
most extravagant commands to his tem- 


porary subjects. The oldest and most 
dignified person present would be made 
to dance on the dining-table and sing 
the latest popular song. Another was 
ordered to pick up a flute-girl and 
carry her three times around the house. 
Still another would receive a_ whis- 
pered command to walk up to some 
prominent senator who was there and 
insult him grossly. Others were forced 
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to drink beakers of brine, or to have a 
jar of wine poured down their backs, or 
to be plunged in the water of the 
cisterna in the adjacent conservatory. 

As the night wore on, the fun grew 
fast and furious. The pungent smoke 
of the lamps thickened the air, and the 
fumes of wine mingled with it. The 
feast became an orgy, with a pandemo- 
nium of shouts and songs, of chinking 
dice, and of dishes falling on the marble 
floor. The scenes enacted here, when 
the drunken slaves came in and climbed 
upon the couches with their masters, have 
given a dark significance to the very 
name of Saturnalia. 


THE ADVENT OF CHRISTIANITY 


. When Christianity first made its influ- 
ence felt in Italy, and, later, over the 
entire world, it took these heathen rites 
and ceremonies and consecrated them to 
its own beneficent and noble ends. ‘The 
old festival of the winter solstice had 
been meant to mark the beginning of 
a new life for the material world. It 
was now to mark and glorify the open- 
ing of a new life of the spirit. 

From the first, the Western or Roman 
Church commemorated the birth of 
Christ during the last week of each De- 
cember. The Eastern or Greek Church, 
for a while, had no fixed date for this 
observance ; but Pope Julius I (337-352) 
convoked a body of the most learned 
men of both great churches, and they 
declared December 25 to be'the natal 
day of the Saviour. It was the day, as 
has been said, of the Jewish Feast of 
Lights ; and it now, by slow degrees, com- 
bined all the most striking customs of 
the different races in their welcome to 
the turning sun. 

Common to all were the Christmas 
candles, bonfires, and torches, now sym- 
bolizing the Light of the World. From 
the Northmen came the great Yule logs. 
From the Druids came the sprays of 
pine and evergreen, the mistletoe, and 
the holly; while the huge sirloin of beef, 
which was once a part of England’s 


Christmas merrymaking, recalls the 
Druidical sacrifice of bulls. From 
the Romans came the joyous sal- 


utation, “Merry Christmas” (/o Sa- 
turnalia), the exchange of gifts, the 
feasting, and the Christmas carols; for 
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these last were written’ and first 
sung together with the so-called 
“‘manger-songs,” to take the place of 
hymns to heathen gods. The so-called 
“‘mummeries ” which developed into the 
“‘masques ” of the sixteenth century were 
a reminiscence of the travesties in which 
the Roman slaves indulged. The Egyp- 
tian mysticism was recalled in the fact 
that our Christmas is, before all else, 
a holiday and festival for children. 

Some of the coarser features of the 
Roman Saturnalia died hard, although 
they finally became innocuously absurd. 
The practise of the slaves in burlesquing 
their masters and in travestying the offi- 
cials of the state crops up in the prac- 
tise of certain churches which had for 
Christmas Day a peculiar ritual of their 
own. After mass had been celebrated, 
the priest would turn to his congregation 
and bray three times. The people 
brayed responsively, and then flocked 
into the chancel, where they elected a 
Pope of Nonsense, a Cardinal of Folly, 
an Abbot of Unreason, and other bur- 
lesque dignitaries. ‘Then began a mock 
service, in which the vestments were 
worn inside out, the missals and brevi- 
aries turned upside down, and _ the 
prayers said backward. 

In France and England the Christmas 
revels of the gentry long resembled the 
Saturnalian banquets of the wealthy 
Romans. The “king” of the latter ap- 
pears as the Lord of Misrule among the 
former ; and the wild license of heathen- 
ism long endured in Christian lands. 

Yet in the end, the church, in raising 
the ideals of humanity, swept away those 
lingering traces of excess which still 
survived. In nothing else is the con- 
tinuing, persistent influence of Christian- 
ity more surely illustrated than in its 
transformation of the Christmas before 
Christ into the Christmas which is 
Christ’s alone. The superstition of the 
Egyptians, the savagery of the Northern 
peoples, the frantic and bloody practises 
of the Druids, and the grossness of the 
Romans, have all been purified and 
touched, as it were, with grace and 
beauty; so that there remains a festival 
of harmless mirth, of light and color, 
of song and melody, of good-will and of 
peace, and through it all the happy in- 
nocence of children’s laughter. 
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David should be the 

supreme national hero 
of the Jews. Does the 
Temple of Fame of any 
other people contain his 
equal in splendid variety of achievements ? 
He seems more like a constellation of 
famous men than a single star. He can- 
not be fitted into any one category of 
greatness. He ranks with the noblest 
poets of the world; but it is not enough 
to say that. He is also one of the great- 
est soldiers, greatest empire-builders, and 
greatest religious leaders. 

What causes produced this prodigy? 
David himself said it was the Lord God 
who imparted wisdom to his heart and 
song to his lips; who gave his hands 
strength to snap a bow of steel as well as 
skill to play sweetly 
on the harp; who 
shielded him in dan- 
ger and scattered his 
enemies. And no one 
can doubt that his 
fanatical faith in 
supernatural guidance 
and support was in 
fact the most powerful 
influence in shaping 
his ends. 

In his own eyes 
David was a “man 
of destiny.” Like Na- 
poleon, he trusted in 
his star — however 
much it differed in 
magnitude from the 
Corsican’s. As_ confi- 
dently as the Maid of 
Orleans, the Lion of 


[ is not surprising that 
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THE SWEET SINGER OF ISRAEL 


ARTHUR GILL 
BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 


Judah held himself to be 
the instrument of a divine 
purpose. 

In his youth, the sen- 
sitive imagination of the 
poet received a_ special 
stamp which never left it. David was edu- 
cated in the schools of the prophets. From 
them he learned music, literary art, and 
also something that had still greater 
influence on his career—the prophetical 
view of the vocation of Israel. He 
beheld the past and future of the people 














through those zealous eyes, and he 
always retained the -vision. 
THE SHEPHERD-BOY OF BETHLEHEM 


When his schooling was over, he went 
to work as his father’s shepherd. In 
those same fields about Bethlehem, where 

other shepherds were 
‘» abiding by their flocks 
* when the star came to 
guide them to the holy 
manger, he “ followed 
the ewes great with 
young,” whistled to 
his dogs, and dreamed. 
It is recorded of him 
by later writers that 
he understood the lan- 
guage of birds and 
beasts; and certain it 
is that those solitary 
hours brought him 
very near to nature. 
His poems prove it. 
They are full of de- 
light in natural beau- 
ties for their own sake 
and also as manifes- 
tations of something 
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beyond. To David, the clouds were God’s 
canopy; the earth, His footstool; the 
thunder, His voice, at which the hills 
clapped their hands. Like Joan dreaming 
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“THEN SAMUEL TOOK THE HORN OF OIL, AND ANOINTED HIM IN THE MIDST OF HIS BRETHREN” 


in the French countryside, the shepherd- 
boy saw visions in those days. 


There were witnesses, cohorts about me to 
right and to left, 

Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the 
alive, the aware. 
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stars of night beat with emotion and 
tingled and shot 

in fire the strong pain of pent knowl- 
edge; but I fainted not, 

the Hand still impelled me. 


SADA 


woinoe ‘ 





—First Book of Samuel, Chapter 16, Verse 13 


And one may suppose that when a 
servant came running out of the town 
to tell him that the great seer, Samuel, 
was waiting for him at his father’s house 
with a horn of sacred oil, the lad felt 
less surprise than grave expectancy. 
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‘“BUT DAVID WENT AND RETURNED FROM SAUL TO FEED HIS FATHER’S SHEEP AT BETHLEHEM ’ 





—First Book of Samuel, Chatter 17, Verse 15 
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As he entered the 
court, clad in_ his 
shepherd’s frock, the 
sight of his beauty 
gladdened Samuel’s 
eyes, for on him who 
was to be set apart 
there must be “nei- 
ther spot nor blem- 
ish.” Of the middle 
height, David was not 
only strong but lithe 
and “‘ nimble as a roe.” 
His comely face was 
burned to bronze; 
golden hair fell about 
his shoulders; and 
there was a brightness 
in his eyes which tradi- 
tion describes as even 
“fierce.” Silently the 
seer motioned to the 
lad to approach, and then and there 
anointed him king over Israel. 


Peek 


& 


ant Gueocn ee! 


SAMUEL, 


THE ANOINTED OF THE LORD 


The act was full of danger. Another 


king was then reigning, and Samuel 
feared death for himself, and for the 
boy too, no doubt, if Saul should get 
wind of a pretender being set up against 


him. So the anointing was done 
secretly; and after it, till the hour was 
ripe, everything went on as_ before. 
Samuel returned to Ramah, and David 
to his sheep. But “the spirit of the 
Lord came upon David from that day 
forward.” 

He needed that spirit, for the task 
laid on his young shoulders was gigantic. 
His mission was nothing less than to 
create the nation of Israel. Though 
they had come out of Egypt into 
Canaan, the Jews were still far from pos- 
sessing the Promised Land. ‘They were 

subject to the Phil- 
istines, and, worse, 
they were becoming 
mixed with their 
heathen neighbors, 
and losing their iden- 
tity and _ religion. 
They had no center 
for politics or wor- 
ship—no capital, no 
settled dynasty, no 
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permanent founda- 
tions of any sort on 
which a national life 
might be successfully 
built up. The first 
king appointed to 
achieve these ends had 
failed, and David was 
s‘mmoned to hit the 
mark that Saul had 
missed. Not only must 
the Philistines and the 
other heathen round 
about be conquered 
and subdued, so that 
“the people might 
dwell in a place of 
their own, and move 
no more’; the scat- 
tered flock must be 
bound together 
through coming ages 
by the establishment of the City of 
David and “ David’s royal line.” Only 
thus could the soul of Israel be developed 
and find expression in high thought and 
literature, and at last bestow the Messiah 
on the world. 

David’s mission began in sunshine. 
Sent one day by his father—accidentally, 
as it seemed—to carry food to his elder 
brothers, who were then with the army 
facing the Philistines, he reached the 
camp just as the mighty Goliath stalked 
out from the white tents on the oppo-— 
site side of the valley and demanded for 
the fortieth time that the Jews should 
“sive him a man” to come out and 
fight him. For the fortieth time the 
Jews trembled, and none of them stirred 
—none, that is, except the newly arrived 
shepherd boy. Burning with the secret 
of his mission, and indignant at the 
Philistine’s defiance of the living God, 
David caught eagerly at the challenge, 
and no sooner had the 
king given him _ leave 
than he hurried down 
into the valley. 

What followed was a 
victory of mind over 
matter. It was as 
much by the sa- 
gacity for which 
he was afterward 
celebrated as by 
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‘AND IT CAME TO PASS, WHEN THE PHILISTINE 
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AROSE, AND CAME AND DREW NIGH TO MEET 


DAVID, THAT DAVID HASTED, AND RAN TOWARD THE ARMY TO MEET THE PHILISTINE” 


his daredevil courage that David tri- 
umphed that day. When the eleven- 
foot giant, all clad in mail, a flashing 
helmet on his head and a spear like a 


—First Book of Samuel, Chapter 17, Verse 48 


weaver’s beam in his hand, saw the 
stripling cross the river-bed and come 
up the slope, seemingly unarmed, he 
ordered his shield-bearer angrily aside 
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ea WHEN DAVID WAS RETURNED FROM THE SLAUGH- 

TER OF THE PHILISTINE, THE WOMEN CAME OUT 

OF ALL CITIES OF ISRAEL, SINGING AND DANCING”’ 
First Book of Samuel, Chapter 18, Verse 6 
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and advanced with face uncovered. 
What had he to fear from missiles, since 
the boy lacked even bow and arrow? 
But, coiled in his left hand, David 
carried a deadly enough weapon, and in 
the wallet that he carried he had the 
necessary ammunition. Running in quick- 
ly to close range and concealing his sling 
to the last moment, he let fly and hit his 
enemy in the forehead. ‘Then, as the 
giant fell stunned to the ground, the boy 
leaped astride the huge body, and, pluck- 
ing Goliath’s own sword from its sheath, 
slew him with it, and hacked the head 
from the shoulders, ‘‘ to show that there 
was a God in Israel.” 

The Philistines broke and fled. Saul 
embraced David, took him to court and 
would not part from him. ‘The women 
came out from the cities, dancing and 
singing, to glorify the young hero. He 
was made captain of the king’s body- 
guard, married the king’s daughter, 
Michal, and Jonathan, the heir apparent, 
“loved him as his own soul.” Before 
long, he gained other famous victories, 
and showed himself, like the Maid of 
Orleans, as wise in council as he was 
brave in war. 


DAVID’S YEARS OF WANDERING 


But all this time a cloud lay on the 
horizon. In secret David was the 
Young Pretender. His heavenly errand 
and no personal feeling ever made 
him swerve from that; in later days the 
“sweet singer of Israel” proved himself 
as ruthlessly “thorough” as Cromwell 
called on him to supplant this king 
and this king’s son, who loved him and 
whem he loved. Saul presently began 
to suspect the truth, and one evening as 
David was harping before him he flung 
his javelin at the youth. The son of 
Jesse slipped away unhurt; but when he 
went home, Michal, who loved him, 
warned him that the house was watched 
by her father’s men, who would surely 
kill him if he tarried there another day. 
Let down at night from a_ window, 
David fled for his life, and from that 
time till Saul’s death he was a hunted 
outcast. 

This long suspension of his special 
work is a peculiar feature of David's 
mission. Joan entered at once on hers; 
but David, anointed at seventeen or so, 
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was thirty before he controlled even part 
‘of the nation; thirty-seven before he 
ruled over the whole of it. And in this 
long interval, instead of delivering his 
people, he was. forced into hostility to 
them, and at last, to save his life, had 
to go over, like Coriolanus, to the 
ancestral foe. 


PSALMS WRITTEN IN THE WILDERNESS 


His flight was crowded with incidents 
romantic to read about, but to him those 
were bitter years. David in his out- 
lawry did not “ fleet the time carelessly,” 
like the refugees in the Forest of Arden, 
or Robin Hood and his Merry Men. 
The poems of his wanderings contain no 
gentle love-songs, or swashbuckler lyrics. 
They have been called “the. most com- 
forting of all written words”; and their 
consoling power is not more due to their 
unfaltering faith than to the deep sorrow 
which inspired them. ‘A very present 
help” they have proved to many in like 
case—to Alfred, to Wallace, to the 
Cevennese martyrs, and to the Scottish 
Covenanters. 

David afterward spoke of this period 
as “‘the tomb’; and, indeed, for a man 
of his inclinations and abilities it was 
nothing less than burial. He who loved 
culture and art; who was an “ inventor 
of instruments of music”; who was so 
passionately fond of home that he let 
three of his men risk their lives through 
the enemies’ lines to fetch him water 
from the beloved well by the gate of 
Bethlehem; in whom fatherhood proved 
afterward to be an all-powerful affec- 
tion; who was so ardent a patriot—must 
live from hand to mouth among the 
barren hills, with “no place to lay his 
head’; must remain childless till after 
his thirtieth year—an extraordinary de- 
lay in that state of society; must at last 
abandon his country. 


THE REFUGEES OF ADULLAM 


During the first part of his flight 
David was almost alone; but gradually 
venturesome spirits, debtors and other 
distressed folk, came and joined him, 
till he was captain over a band of four 
hundred. They found shelter for a 
while in the cave Adullam, near Bethle- 
hem—a series of huge caverns in the hill- 
side, capable of lodging all these and 
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“AND SAUL TOOK DAVID THAT DAY, AND WOULD 
LET HIM GO NO MORE HOME TO HIS FATHER’S 


HOUSE” 
—First Book of Samuel, Chapter 18, Verse 2 
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many more. Driven further afield, 
David sought refuge in the cliffs 
of Masada, and then in the for- 
est of Hareth. Afterward, hotly 
pressed by Saul with three thou- 
sand men, he retreated to the 
wilderness of Ziph, overlooking 
the Dead Sea. There Saul hunt- 
ed him “like a partridge,” send- 
ing swarms of men -to beat the 
bushes and drive him into the 


open. 
One day David found himself 
hemmed in on a tall rock, sloping 
to the plain on one side, but break- 
ing off behind in a sheer precipice. 
Saul, drawing his cordon closely 























‘“AND NOW SEE WHERE THE KING'S SPEAR IS, AND THE CRUSE OF WATER THAT WAS AT HIS BOLSTER” 
—First Book of Samuel, Chatter 26, Verse 16 











round the accessible side, hurried up to 
capture him at last. But as he was 
approaching the crest, he saw David dis- 
appear over the precipice, which he 
miraculously descended, and so escaped. 
Long afterward the place was still 
known as the Cliff of Divisions. 

It was at this time also that David, 

with his supreme confidence in di- 
vine protection, ventured one night 
into Saul’s camp, stood over the sleep- 
ing king in the trenches, and, re- 
fusing to harm him, retired with 
the spear and cruse from — beside 
his bolster. Had David been merely 
an ambitious adventurer, seeking his 
own ends, he must have taken Saul’s 
life that night; but he was bound on a 
different errand. Saul was the anointed 
of the Lord; it was not for David to 
touch him. “The Lord shall smite 
him,” he said, ‘“ or his day shall come to 
die; or he shall descend into battle, and 
perish. The Lord forbid that I should 
stretch forth mine hand against the 
Lord’s anointed.” In His own time, 
the wanderer felt, God would clear his 
path. 
As soon as it was light, he hailed Saul 
from a hilltop at a safe distance, holding 
up the spear and cruse, and greeting his 
foe with all respect as “my lord, the 
king.” And how ingenuously, in the 
conversation that passed between them, 
David revealed his entire absorption in 
his mission! Now, of course, there was 
no secret about his pretendership. Yet 
he cried reproachfully to Saul: 

“Wherefore doth my lord thus pursue 
after his servant? For what have I done? 
Or what evil is in my hand? If the 
Lord have stirred thee up against me, let 
Him accept an offering; but if it be the 
children of men, cursed be they before 
the Lord.” 

He could not explain the _ other’s 
hostility. If he was to supplant the 
reigning house on the throne, was it not 
by God’s will? Why did Saul resist 
God? He could not understand his op- 
pressor’s blindness to what was so clear 
to his own eyes. 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL 


At last Saul and Jonathan fell on 
Mount Gilboa, defeated by the Philis- 
Then David’s own tribe of Judah 


tines. 
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invited him to come back to be their 
king. Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, ruled 
over the rest of the nation, but on his 
throne at Hebron David waxed stronger 
every year, and on the assassination of 
Ishbosheth the whole of Israel acknowl- 
edged his authority. 

And now the fulfilment of David’s 
mission broadened out like a river. First 
he subdued the surrounding nations—the 
Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites — til] 
Israel was secure. Then he proceeded 
to the no less difficult task of uniting 
the people at home. ‘The ancient 
heathen fortress of Jebus, taken by 
storm, was changed into Jerusalem. He 
made it the capital of the nation, built 
his royal palace there, and thither, on 
what has been called “the greatest day 
of his life,” he brought the Ark, the 
symbol of the national religion, and 
installed it on Mount Zion with gorgeous 
pomp and pageantry, with singing and 
dancing, David himself, always half a 
priest at heart, being attired in the priest- 
ly costume and giving the people his 
benediction. 

In Jerusalem, the City of David, he 
established a lasting center for Israel. 
He created a regular government there ; 
appointed ministers of finance, of war, 
of justice; a cabinet of advisers; an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and liturgy; and 
a standing army, the nucleus of which 
consisted of the faithful followers of his 
wanderings. 


THE TROUBLES OF HIS LATTER DAYS 


But even yet David had work to do, 
and his mission only ended with his life. 
Internal dissensions broke out again in 


Israel. His own sons headed rebellions, 
and his heart, divided against itself, 


hardly sustained him in resisting his 
beloved Absalom. 

It has sometimes been said that David 
relaxed his singleness of purpose after 
the climax of his career, and that his 
later troubles were punishments for this. 
The crime to which he was led by his 
love for Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, is alleged as a proof of the enfee- 
blement of his moral will. He is pictured 
as descending the vale of years an arch- 
angel tarnished. 

But this seems to be an exaggerated 


view. David was an impetuous man of 
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strong passions. Undoubtedly he sinned 
in the matter of Bathsheba; but, on the 
other hand, this, so far as we know, was 
the only time when he allowed passion 
to get the better of duty. All his other 
alliances strengthened his hands in his 
mission; Bathsheba alone weakened 
them. And as for his sons’ rebellions, 
the still unquelled rivalries among the 
tribes provided inevitable opportunities 
for those. ‘They were offenses that must 
have arisen, even though David had been 
a flawless saint. 

This much, at least, cannot be denied 
him—that the task to which he was 
summoned as a boy was fulfilled in the 
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time of his gray hairs. The nation of 
Israel had been created when David, 
after a reign. of forty years—seven years 
at Hebron and thirty-three at Jerusalem 
—went the way of all the earth; and 
by its creation the advent of the Messiah 
was made possible. 

It was David who “lifted up the 
gates that the King of Glory might 
come in.” The “light and splendor of 
Israel” was an antetype of the Light of 
the World by his self-sacrifice and suf- 
ferings and also by his triumphs. David 
planted and fenced about the tree 
of which Christ was to be the supreme 
fruit. 





THE HEART O’ THE YEAR 


ALACK, dost hear the wind 

As it rattles the clinging blind? 
Dost see the billowing dust 
And the tossing heaps of rust, 
Waifs of the naked trees, 
Astir in the sullen breeze? 


And, truth, the heart o’ the year 
Seems chill with numbing fear; 
And sad is the heart of me 

With chastening memory. 


Alas, and the shroud of snow 

In the stinging gale ablow, 

Till the mocking green of the pine 
And the oak’s gaunt arms atwine 
Are caught in its swirling flight 
And crusted with deathly white. 


And, sooth, the heart o’ the year 
Is cold as a frozen tear; 

And dead is the heart of me 

To every memory. 


Oh, joy for the pheebe’s call, 

Alilt on the garden wall; 

For the robin’s crazy mirth; 

The brown of the upturned earth; 
The rioting orchard bloom 

And drifting rose perfume! 


Aye, full is the heart o’ the year 
With bursting, abundant cheer; 
And rich is the heart of me 
With blessed memory! 


Gertrude Robinson 














ESPERANTO, THE WONDERFUL 
NEW LANGUAGE 


BY D. O. S. LOWELL 


VicE-PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON ESPERANTO SOCIETY 


THE REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
WHICH DR. ZAMENHOF FIRST BROUGHT BEFORE THE WORLD 
TWENTY YEARS AGO—WILL ESPERANTO SUCCEED IN ESTAB- 
LISHING ITSELF AS A PRACTICAL MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
AMONG PEOPLE OF DIFFERENT RACES AND TONGUES? 








be one of the fourteen hundred 

people who attended the Third 
International Esperanto Congress, last 
August, in Cambridge, England. I had 
heard members of the First Congress, 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in 1905, and of the 
Second Congress, at Geneva, in 1906, tell 
of the usefulness of the new language; 
but at the close of the Cambridge con- 
gress, I was ready to exclaim, as did 
the Queen of Sheba on leaving King 
Solomon and his glory—the half had not 
been told! 

During the congress I saw representa 
tives of thirty-four different lands—who 
naturally speak twenty-two different lan- 
guages and dialects — meeting upon the 
basis of a common speech, and not only 
comprehending each other’s words, but 
experiencing a thrill of fellowship such as 
only a mutual understanding can produce. 
As one of the speakers put it: 

“The man from Archangel uses the 
same language as the man from Rio de 
Janeiro, and there is less difference in 
their pronunciation than between mine 
and yours.” He was a Yorkshireman, 
speaking with a slight northern accent to 
Londoners. 

Twice during the past year I have 
held a public discussion with a very 
learned linguist who is a foe of Esperanto, 
and each time he averred that the devotees 


f ESTEEMED it a great privilege to 


of the language in different countries will 
never speak so that they can understand 
one another. As he graphically put the 
case: 

“The man from Russia will be abso- 
lutely unintelligible to the man from 
Nebraska.” 

Now, I had no faith in the argument 
of my opponent, but I could only deny 
it upon hearsay; so I went to the Cam- 
bridge congress to listen for myself. 
Luckily’ the man from Russia and the 
man from Nebraska were both there. 
They understood each other, I understood 
them, and they understood me. In fact, 
after dining in the great hall with nine 
hundred and ninety-nine other Espe- 
rantists, and chatting with those at the 
right of me, those at the left of me, and 
others in front of me, I observed to an 
Englishman : 

“It is the veritable truth that I do 
not have as much difficulty in talking 
with a foreigner who speaks Esperanto 
as in understanding some of your English 
servants;” and he confessed the same 
himself. 


A PRACTICAL TEST OF ESPERANTO 


My memoranda show that during the 
congress I actually talked in Esperanto 
with men and women not only from 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and 
the United States, but also from France, 
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Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Austria, 
Russia, Denmark, Spain, Belgium, Si- 
beria, Venezuela, Tunis, Italy, India, and 
Poland—people from ‘twenty countries, 
speaking at least sixteen languages by 
nature ; but Esperanto was the least com- 
mon multiple of all. 

Moreover, except in two instances, I 
do not recall any difficulty in understand- 
ing what they said. One Russian and one 
Spaniard spoke with careless enunciation 
and extreme rapidity, and either my ear 
or my brain was laggard, so that I lost 
some nuggets of expression; but on re- 
flection I was comforted with the 
thought that, a few days before, I had 
met an American woman with the same 
defects of enunciation and _ excessive 
speed, and that I had had nearly as 
much difficulty in understanding what 
she said to me, though she spoke excel- 
lent English. 

A slight knowledge of the principles 
of Esperanto is enough to convince most 
unprejudiced thinkers of its practical 
value. Every one who has studied an- 
other language than his own has met with 
difficulties in grammar and pronunciation 
that are not only discouraging but need- 
less. All such foolishness is barred out 
of Esperanto. No letter has more than 
one sound; so the language spells itself 
when it is once pronounced. ‘The accent 
always falls on the last syllable but one, 
if the word has more than one*syllable ; 
so the language pronounces itself when 
it is once spelled. There are only two 
cases, easily distinguished, and the abom- 
ination of gender for genderless objects 
is abolished. Sixteen short rules com- 
prise all the grammar, and a thing once 
learned is learned forever, as there are no 
exceptions. 

There is the same difference between 
this language and a language that has 
come into being “naturally” that there 
is between the streets of Boston, old 
Prague, or lower New York, and the 
streets of upper New York, new Paris, 
and Washington. The first follow 
original cow-paths, or are laid out by 
accident ; the last conform to system and 
rule. The first are like trees ‘that spring 
up by chance in a forest, racked by the 
winds, bent by rude circumstance, gnarled, 
twisted, and unarranged ; the last are like 
trees in a landscape-garden, pruned, pro- 
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tected, and arranged with an eye to both 
use and beauty. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OTHER TONGUES 


I heard an accomplished linguist, a 
director of public education, say at the 
congress—speaking in Esperanto—that 
this new international language is the 
most natural introduction to other lan- 
guages; that if he were permitted to do 
so by the powers above him, he would 
undertake to teach Americans or English 
not only Esperanto but French and 
German too in the same time that he 
could teach either French or German 
alone; furthermore, that he could teach 
all three more thoroughly than he could 
teach either French or German alone. 
That is a rather startling statement, and 
I admit that it needs to be proved by 
experiment; but if I were the autocrat 
of education in the United States I should 
make a rule that for the next twenty years 
no child should study any language except 
English in the public schools till he had 
first studied Esperanto. I believe such a 
rule would be an incalculable service to 
liberal education. 

Would such a regulation be a hard- 
ship? Think how many weary months a 
student of other languages has to struggle 
with declensions, conjugations, exceptions, 
and irregularities. Of the first two, in 
Esperanto, there are a single declension 
of two cases, and a single conjugation 
of six endings; of the last two there are 
none! 


WHAT TOLSTOY SAYS OF ESPERANTO 


Here is Tolstoy’s opinion of Espe- 
ranto: 

“Tt is so easily acquired that, having 
received an Esperanto grammar, a vo- 
cabulary, and some Esperanto literature, 
after not more than two hours of study 
I found myself able, if not to write the 
language, at least to read it readily. The 
sacrifice which every man of the European 
world would make in devoting some time 
to the learning of this language would 
be so insignificant, and the results, if all 
Europeans and Americans would take it 
up, would be so great, that one cannot 
but make the trial.” 

Of course, the student cannot expect to 
become fluent in Esperanto by working 
upon it for a couple of hours. He can 











easily master its short and simple gram- 
mar in that time; but he will still have 
to refer to a dictionary for the words he 
needs. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEW LANGUAGE 


The world first heard of Esperanto just 
twenty years ago, when Dr. L. L. Zamen- 
hof, a physician in Warsaw, published a 
book outlining its principles. Though 
he was then quite a young man, not yet 
thirty, he had spent ten years or more in 
perfecting his new language. A French- 
man, the Marquis de Beaufront, had 
been at work simultaneously upon a 
project of the same sort, and was almost 
ready to make his invention public when 
the Polish doctor’s book fell into his 
hands. Struck with its merits, the mar- 
quis dropped his own scheme to become 
the chief agent in promoting Esperanto. 
This created two centers for the spread 
of the new language—in France and in 
Poland ; and from these it made its way, 
slowly at first, and rapidly later on, over 
the continent of Europe. ‘Twenty nations 
were represented in the convention that 
met at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1905; and 
the second gathering of Esperantists, held 
at Geneva in the following year, was still 
larger and more successful. 

At last summer’s remarkable congress 
in the old English university town 
more than four hundred of the names 
enrolled were those of Frenchmen; the 
other members came literally from 
Siberia and Venezuela, Calcutta and 
Chicago, Iceland and Uruguay, and all 
the lands between. At the business 
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held 
crowded hall, there were more speakers 
petitioning to be heard than could pos- 


meetings each morning in the 


sibly find place. They spoke for the 
most part impromptu, rapidly, earnestly, 
and even eloquently; and the audience 
was one of the most responsive I ever 
saw. 

The latest official statement (June 30, 
1907) reports six hundred and _thirty- 
nine Esperanto societies—five hundred 
and forty-two in Europe, fifty-two in 
North America, and the rest scattered all 
over the globe. ‘The number had more 
than doubled since January, 1906, when 
only three hundred and six societies were 
in existence. Thirteen monthly journals 
are now issued wholly in Esperanto, while 
twenty-four others are printed partly in 
“speranto and partly in the language of 
their respective countries. ‘Two of these 
are published in the United States—the 
American Esperanto Journal, of Boston, 
and Amerika Esperantisto, of Chicago. 

Since 1902 eleven national or inter- 
national congresses have pronounced in 
favor of Esperanto, including the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor at Geneva 
in 1906. Twenty-six non-commercial 
societies are already conducting an Espe- 
ranto correspondence in foreign lands. 
More than one-half of these are working 
directly in the interests of universal peace, 
looking hopefully toward the time when— 
No longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of war’s great organ shakes 

the skies; 
But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love shall rise. 





THREE 


INSCRIPTIONS 


FOR A LINTEL 
TuHovu that comest hither, bring 
Peace for fair greet-offering ! 
Brief or long, thy tarry o’er, 
Thou shalt bear it from the door! 


FOR A DIVAN 
After bruising—balm! 
After cruising—calm! 
For all labor—zest! 
Then, good neighbor—rest! 


FOR A MIRROR 


More true than antic Echo I 

Who fully, not in part, reply; 
Whate’er thou givest, without lack 
That unto thee I render back! 





Clinton Scollard 





PRESENT FROM PETER 


BY ANNE STORY ALLEN 


AUTHOR OF “FOR LOVE OF A STAR,” ETC. 


WITH A DRAWING BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


bit of tissue-paper and threw the 

box into the waste-basket. It was 
characteristic of Peter that he threw 
away the box—a velvet-covered, satin- 
lined affair. Later, the housemaid, 
finding it, extracted it from the waste- 
basket, and laid upon its satin lining her 
own gift to the butler. Still later, the 
butler, loftily accepting the gift, smiled 
covertly at the name in the box—and 
understood. 

But all this has nothing to do with 
Peter, who, with the bracelet in his 
pocket, put on his coat, hat, and gloves, 
_and, joyously banging the outside door, 

strode through the pine-tree lane that led 
straight across from his house to the 
Billy Greys’. 

The Billy Greys were giving a dinner 
and a Christmas-tree. The tree was for 
William, their little son; the dinner was 
for the family—and Peter. Peter was 
a near neighbor; he had been Billy 
Grey’s best man; he was William Grey’s 
godfather ; he was a true and loyal friend 
to Mrs. Billy Grey; and he loved, with 
all his heart and soul, Sylvia Grey, who 
was Billy’s sister. 

Sylvia Grey had been a slim, long- 
legged schoolgirl when her brother Billy 
married. No one had taken much notice 
of her at the wedding, except that she 
had seemed rather in the way. She had 
clung pathetically to Billy when he 
started on his honeymoon. Peter had led 
her, with streaming eyes and a highly 
colored nose, back to the house, where 
she had raced stormily up the stairs and 
disappeared in the direction of her own 
room. Afterward she went back to her 
convent school, and Peter took his trip 
around the world. 


Prt wrapped the bracelet in a 


. 


That was the only glimpse he had ever 
had of Sylvia—that tearful, red-nosed 
one—till the day when he stood as 
William’s godfather, and found that a 
beautiful, slender creature, who bore the 
musical name of Sylvia, was to be god- 
mother to the infant that was weeping 
in Billy Grey’s arms. They all went 
home in the big carriage together; and 
during the short drive, Peter fell in love 
with Sylvia, who sat beside him. 

“T haven’t seen you since their wed- 
ding,” said Peter by. way of conversa- 
tion. 

Sylvia agreed rather shortly, and with 
heightened color, because she remem- 
bered what a spectacle she had made of 
herself that day, and had always felt 
ashamed of it. 

Billy and Mrs. Billy were absorbed in 
the crowing William. 

“Didn’t he behave 
Mama Kathleen. 

“ And wasn’t he a brick?” asked Papa 
Billy. 

Then, for the fortieth time, they had 
to explain why they had postponed the 
christening so long—they wanted both 
Sylvia and Peter, and one or the other 
had been unavailable till now. 

“Now you're going to stay at home, 
Peter, aren’t you?” asked Billy. 

And Peter, looking at Sylvia, answered 
fervently that he was. 

“Sylvia’s home to stay, too,” said 
Billy’s wife; and Peter looked almost 
foolish in his delight at hearing it. 

With the lack of wisdom that some- 
times accompanies a very direct nature, 
Peter went about his love-making with- 
out preliminaries. Sylvia was a woman, 
therefore to be won—won by him, he 
hoped. There should be no doubt in 


well?” asked 
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her mind as to his feelings toward her. 
As he had thrown away the little velvet 
casket that held his Christmas gift for 
her, so he cast aside the envelope of 
friendship which might have kept safe 
the love that came to him so suddenly. 

It is probable that Sylvia’s heart 
would have gone at least half of the way 
toward Peter’s if he had been even 
moderate in his wooing, for Peter was a 
fine fellow. But inside of three days she 
knew that Peter was in love with her; 
in about ten days she was sure that he 
was going to ask her to marry him; and 
in two weeks she had fairly to escape 
from him, lest an acceptance or a refusal 
should be the only alternative. 

“ Peter’s going it pretty fast,” said 
Billy to his wife. 

‘““ What can we do?” almost wept Mrs. 
Billy. “ He makes me think of some of 
those men you read about, who lived 
ages ago, and who captured their wives 
with clubs.” 

“Only Peter doesn’t use a club,” 
protested Billy. “ He is a gentleman.” 

“Of course he’s a gentleman,” agreed 
Mrs. Billy, “ but that makes it all the 
worse.” 

Peter was a gentleman, but he had 
only one*idea, and the one idea was 
Sylvia; she dwarfed everything else to 
the vanishing point. 

Sylvia was very uncomfortable. She 
liked Peter; she was as fond of him as a 
nature like hers could be, when it finds 
itself suddenly on the defensive. But, 
she asked herself, why should she have 
to love anybody yet? Why shouldn't 
her life go on a little while longer with 
Billy and Kathleen and darling Will- 
iam? Why should she be domineered by 
this big, handsome, ever-present person 
known as Peter Strong? She wanted 
3illy; she wanted her home with her 
brother; she wanted to be free. She 
wanted Peter, too—a little. It was only 
a year ago that she had left the convent. 
Peter would mean,an end to all the 
dreaming, all the fancies. There had 
been no time to dream about Peter. She 
knew—all in a minute, it seemed. 

Then Sylvia began to avoid him, and 
the Billy Greys took anxious counsel to- 
gether at night in the privacy of their 
own rooms. 

But Peter, blissfully unconscious, kept 
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up his mad pace. He was at the Billy 
Greys’ house morning, noon, and night. 
His handsome face beamed at them 
through their breakfast-room window as 
they sat late at their coffee; his tall 
figure strode up the path to their front 
door at luncheon-time, either to beg a 
bite from their buffet, or to coax them 
over to some specially good thing his 
cook had prepared. At five o’clock 
Sylvia or Mrs. Billy poured tea for him, 
and he dined with them, or they with 
him, five nights out of the week. 

In and of itself this was all pleasing 
to the Billy Greys and to Sylvia. Billy’s 
friendship for Peter was one of those 
strong, deep feelings that come only too 
seldom into a man’s life; and Mrs. Billy 
could think of no better match for Sylvia. 
Nowhere in the wide world, she was 
firmly convinced, was there so good and 
true and noble and handsome a fellow as 
Peter, always excepting Billy. 

“What 7s he thinking of ?”’ she almost 
wept one night, when Peter’s eyes had 
scarcely left Sylvia’s face. 

“ Sylvia,” answered her husband lacon- 
ically. 

*“She’ll never have him in the world,” 
wailed Mrs. Billy, “if he goes on like 
this!” 


II 


On Christmas Eve, Peter strode gal- 
lantly through the lane leading to the 
home that held his sweetheart. The 
bracelet, with its jade insets, was sure 
to please Sylvia. She had told him how 
she loved the beautiful green of the jade, 
and he had driven three jewelers nearly 
crazy before he found the exact green 
which Sylvia had described as_ being 
most beautiful. He felt in his pocket, 
to be sure it was really there. Yes, the 
tissue-paper rattled. 

When he reached the Billy Greys’ side 
entrance, a servant was just about to 
close the door on a departing messenger. 
Peter stepped in. 

“The ladies are in the music-room,” 
Peter was told. 

The music-room was a lovely place, 
where Mrs. Billy’s piano stood, where 
Sylvia’s embroidery table had its little 
niche, and where Billy himself was wont 
to sit with his womenfolk to smoke his 
pipe and read the news of the day. 
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Peter went into this room. He found 
Billy’s chair vacant, a newspaper on the 
floor by it. Sylvia’s little work-table was 
neatly cleared, the last Christmas stitches 
had been taken days before. Mrs. Billy, 
at the piano, was improvising a soft 
little bit of something. She turned as 
he came in. 

She changed color as she saw him, 
then rose and held out her hand. 

“ Peter!” she cried. Then, as if re- 
covering herself, she went on quickly: 
“ Everything’s gone finely. The tree is 
simply beautiful, and the baby is taking 
a little nap so that he’ll be able to live 
through the excitement of it. Why, 
where is Billy? He was here a minute 
ago. I'll find him and Sylvia. Sit over 
there by the fire, Peter.” 


With somewhat undignified haste she’ 


escaped from the room and ran up- 
stairs. 

“ Billy!” She opened the door of her 
husband’s_ dressing-room. “Are you 
here? Oh, what shall we tell him? 
He hasn’t got the note. He’s here. 
He’s down-stairs. And Sylvia!” 

“Confound it!” Billy wrestled with 
a collar-stud. “ Confound him! Why 
did it have to happen? I can’t tell my 
best friend he can’t dine with us. I can’t 
send Sylvia to bed, can I?” 

“Yes; but, Billy, she said she wouldn’t 
go down if he was here. She says we’re 
in league with him—that we’re throwing 
them together! She’s just taken the bit 
in her teeth. Now you must talk to her, 
Billy. Tell her we sent him a note that 
we thought we’d dine quietly because 
Sylvia was ill. Goodness knows it’s the 
truth—she’s raged herself into- a head- 
ache!” 

“T can’t: talk to her,” growled Billy; 
“she’s beyond me. Why, Kathleen, she 
ragged us awfully. Poor old Peter!” 

“Poor old Peter! It’s his own fault! 
Thank goodness I wasn’t brought up in 
a convent! I knew men from the time 
I was ten—boys and then men, I mean. 
I could have handled Peter.” 

“Then maybe you'll handle Sylvia,” 
returned her husband. 

“Hush!” cautioned his wife. “ Hush! 
She’s going down-stairs. She doesn’t 
know he’s there. Oh, my! It’s too 
late!” 

She ran to the door, opened it 
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cautiously, peered down the hall, and 
then tiptoed across to the staircase and 
looked over the rail. Sylvia was just 
entering the music-room. 

Mrs. Billy flew back. 

““She’s gone in!” she cried in a loud 
whisper. 

“Let her go,” hissed Billy. “I’m 
sick of the whole thing!” 

“TY feel faint,” announced Kathleen. 
“They'll break it all off, and everything 
will be horrid, and then Peter will shut 
up his house and go away.” 

“Come, Kitty, let them fight it out 
themselves. Let’s go and see if the boy’s 
awake.” R 

He got himself into his coat, lifted his 
wife from her chair, kissed her, and with 
their arms about each other they started 
for the nursery. 


Ill 


In Billy’s big chair by the fire sat 
Peter. Truth to tell, Peter was asleep. 
Now Peter in his sleep looked rather 
different from Peter awake. He looked 
quieter, of course—most people do. But 
he also looked, somehow, as if he needed 
protection. 

There was nothing aggressive about 
him. He was very tired, because, since 
he had loved Sylvia, he hadn’t slept 
half enough. He had been so busy 
planning things and carrying them out, 
that it hadn’t left him much time to rest. 
The warmth of the fire, the easy-chair, 
the peaceful quiet, the odor of the 
flowers from the little sun-parlor off the 
music-room, all stole over Peter’s senses. 
His head fell back against Billy’s leather 
head-cushion, his body relaxed, and the 
slumber goddess herself pressed his eye- 
lids down and sealed them. 

Sleéping, he dreamed of Sylvia. 
Oddly enough, he wasn’t doing anything 
for her. She was doing something for 
him. She was smoothing his hair from 
his forehead. It seemed a wonderful 
thing for Sylvia .to do. And Peter 
smiled a little in his sleep, he was so 
grateful. 


IV 


WHEN Sylvia discovered that it was 
Peter and not Billy in the big chair by 
the fire, her first impulse was to get out 
of the room as quickly as possible. Then 
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A PRESENT FROM PETER 


a sudden courage possessed her—a cour: 
age like what she had felt in the morn- 
ing when she demanded that Peter 
should be excluded from the family din- 
ner and that she should be left in peace. 
Now she would have it out with Peter 
himself ; here was the opportunity. 

When a non-aggressive person finds 
himself suddenly possessed by a deter- 
mination to fight, he is quite likely to 
win. For one thing, he takes his oppo- 
nent by surprise; for another, there is 
an exhilaration, -a sudden setting free 
of unexpected power, that carries him 
over the crest of the wave and leaves the 
vanquished enemy floundered in a sea of 
doubt as to how it all happened. 

Sylvia, with slightly tightened lips 
and brilliant eyes, and with her skirts 
trailing softly behind her, swept across 
to Peter’s chair. If Peter had been 
awake, it is probable that he would 
shortly have wended his sorrowful way 
back through the pine-tree lane and have 
dined in solitary misery, if indeed he 
dined at all. But Peter still slept. 

You cannot awaken a peacefully sleep- 
ing man and tell him that he must stop 
monopolizing you. You can’t shake 
him by the shoulder and say: “TI don’t 
want you to make love to me; it an- 
noys me.” 

Sylvia sat down and looked at Peter. 
She didn’t know why, but she looked at 
him a long time. She saw Peter’s face 
in repose, his form relaxed. ‘There was 
a boyish look about Peter. He didn’t 
seem to be the man who wanted to marry 
her. He was some one to be looked out 
for. There ought to be somebody to 
look out for him—and Peter was all 
alone! Sylvia’s face softened. Her 
glance of disapproval faded away. She 
rose noiselessly, and pulled a curtain 
closer; there was always a draft at that 
window. Then she sat down again. 

Peter sighed in his sleep. Sylvia 
sighed in sympathy. She looked anx- 
iously about. Then she screened a 
lamp on the piano, and crept back to 
her chair, which she pulled a little nearer 
to Peter’s. A lock of hair had fallen 
across his forehead. She looked about 
the room; there was no one to see. She 
reached forward, and, with fairy fingers, 
gently brushed his forehead. 

She wished there was something she 
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could do for him. She breathed very 
softly. Of a sudden she remembered 
she had not wanted him to come to din- 
ner. A pang went through her at the 
remembrance, then a feeling of grati- 
tude to Billy and his wife that they had 
taken no notice of her wild and foolish 
words. 

All was still for a long time. A 
lump of coal fell from the grate; Sylvia 
frowned at it. In the distance a bell 
rang; she winced. ‘Then she sat, silent 
and happy, and watched by Peter. 

After a while he stirred. He did 
not quite know where he was, but he 
knew Sylvia. 

“Sylvia,” he whispered softly, not 
moving. 

“Did I wake you?” Sylvia whispered 
back. 

‘No, dear.”” Then he reached out his 
hand and she put hers in it. “I brought 
you a bracelet,” he said. 

The two chairs being very near to- 
gether, Sylvia leaned over the arm of 
Peter’s. His eyes looked different— 
dreamy, tender, asking, half-believing, 
half-doubting. : 

“Am I awake?” asked Peter. 

“You’re awake, dear,” said Sylvia. 

Then he was awake. His hands held 
Sylvia’s tight; but Sylvia did not mind. 
He looked straight into Sylvia’s eyes; 
and she looked straight into his. 

“T need you,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Sylvia. 

Peter slipped the bracelet on her wrist, 
kissing her slender white fingers; and 
Sylvia kissed the bracelet. 

When Billy Grey reconnoitered, an 
hour later—the cook having reported that 
dinner was getting spoiled—he saw, by 
the light of a screened lamp and the 
flickering fire, his friend Peter and his 
sister Sylvia. They still occupied two 
chairs that were very close together. 

Sylvia heard him. 

“Oh, Billy!” she called. “ Billy! 
Come here and see this lovely bracelet 
Peter has given me!” 

Billy clutched at a convenient por- 
tiére. 

“Come along,” called Peter. 
something to tell you.” 

Billy gasped. 

“Wait,” he managed to call back. 
“ Wait till I get Kathleen! ” 


‘Got 
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of winter- flushed passengers, 

slipped stealthily from its start- 
ing-point at the brow of the hill, the 
eyes of Bob Norris, clear and calm and 
coolly calculating, swept down the long 
course, already making a quick survey 
of the dangerous curve near the bottom, 
with its steep drop, on the outer side, 
of ten feet to the ditch where a barbed- 
wire fence waited to rend and tear. 

Sadie Pierce, holding Bob’s Canadian 
boots with calm pride, shared in this 
calculation with equal or even greater 
confidence. There was nothing that Bob 
could not do better than anybody else 
could do it. Sadie and Bob were to be 
married next Easter. 

Just behind Miss Pierce, his hands 
clasped upon her leather belt, sat Harry 
King, conscious, in that first slow gliding, 
of nothing but the fact that, behind him, 
pretty Ella Gibson had gripped a firm 
handful of his tightly buttoned overcoat 
upon each side. Harry was ostensibly 
escorting Florence Towers, but was keep- 
ing as close to Miss Gibson as he possibly 
could, thereby incurring the chafing dis- 
pleasure of Lee Winthrop, who, after 
years of occasional visiting and con-: 
tinuous letter-writing, had come North 
for the express purpose of having a most 
important conversation with Miss Gib- 
son. Under the circumstances Lee felt 
himself entitled to the monopoly of 
Ella’s attention; but that inconsiderate 
young lady, either of deliberate choice 
or in the confusion of getting seated, had 
plumped herself down immediately be- 
hind Harry King. 

Winthrop, having sullenly seated him- 
self behind her, did not even feel the 
grip at his own waist where little Flor- 
ence Towers, left to shift for herself, 
sat holding on with an experienced 


A S the bob-sled, with its round dozen 


clutch, while she thought of the man ina 
far-away city who, she was sure, would 
give a great deal to be with her on this 
ride. 

Down in Alabama they had no coast- 
ing, and the sport from the first had not 
particularly appealed to Lee. To begin 
with, he found it impossible to pile on 
enough clothing to keep warm; but this 
annoyance was promptly forgotten when 
he saw Ella Gibson lean forward and 
address some laughing remark to the 
man he regarded as a rival. King bent 
far to one side and looked back over his 
shoulder at her with an equally gay 
answer. Lee was exactly in range of 
King’s eyes, and in them, as they rested 
for a moment upon Miss Gibson’s, he 
could read a flash of something that 
made his own heart give an extra strong 
thump. 

“Yes,” he thought savagely, as King 
settled down again to the steadier posi- 
tion demanded by the increasing speed, 
“she deliberately placed herself behind 
King!” Well, she had a right to do so. 
He had not as yet spoken to her. She 
was bound by no promise. She was still 
mistress of her own fate. She was act- 
ing within her rights. She could do as 
she pleased. Nevertheless, she might 
have— 

What Miss Gibson had really said to 
the young man in front of her was: 

“Why, Harry King, I do believe you 
have a bottle in your inside overcoat 
pocket!” 

And Harry had answered: 

“Worse. It’s a cigarette-case.” 

Of course, Winthrop could not hear 
this conversation, but even if he had he 
might have become jealous. He might 
have discovered some deep, hidden mean- 
ing in it. When a man is in his condi- 
tion of tremendous and painful love, the 
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world is apt to look green in one moment, 
gold in the next, and roseate in another, 
with the preponderance largely in favor 
of green. 

The rest of the sled-load, with one 
exception, was less tense and conse- 
quently less interesting. Behind Flor- 
ence Towers sat Phoebe Rixford, clasped 
firmly by Fred Robertson. The universe 
was one solemnly peaceful dream to 
them, and it made no_ difference 
whether they were going down-hill or 
up-hill, on a bob-sled or in a street-car, 
at home or abroad. The world and all 
its problems were sweetly settled once 
and for all. Life was one great sac- 
charine ocean. 

Then came Mrs. Carlton and Ed 
Carlton, both miserable. They had not 
spoken to each other since breakfast, 
when they had indulged in the first dis- 
pute of their year of married hap- 
piness. The flowers on Mrs. Carlton’s 
new hat were purple, Mr. Carlton had 
observed. Mrs. Carlton corrected him. 
They were lavender. Mr. Carlton re- 
marked that there was no difference. 
Mrs. Carlton insisted that there was. 
They had not quarreled—distinctly not ; 
but Mrs. Carlton wished that she 
were dead. She was not wearing the hat 
now. She did not want to see the hat 
again, ever, but the little knitted shawl 
which she wore tied under her chin, and 
which was now flaunted square in front 
of Mr. Carlton’s eyes, was of that ex- 
act purple shade. He knew, as well as 
he knew anything in this world, that she 
would call it lavender ! 

Well, the whole thing might as well 
come to an end now as any other time. 
If they could not live happily he did not 
care what befell them. ‘The sled struck 
an icy place and yawed a trifle. Carlton 
looked ahead savagely at the dangerous 
curve away down the hill. If they 
should meet with any mishap— 

The girl behind him gave his coat a 
convulsive clutch as the sled swung, but 
she made no noise until they had straight- 
ened their course again. Then she 
screamed. Fat Harvey Pierce, who oc- 
cupied the unenviable rear seat, only 
laughed at her. He was always laugh- 
ing, and Mabel Demming was always 
screaming. She was the very apotheosis 
of perpetual fright, while he was placid: 
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ity personified, and they got on beautifully 
together. 

The sled increased its speed. Sparks 
flew from the steel runners where sand 
had pressed through the smooth track. 
Dry, crisp particles of snow were thrown 
up in front and came crackling sharply 
back into the passengers’ faces. The 
wind began to cut crisply. 

A little dip in the glassy track sent 
them forward with a fresh impetus. 
The speed became wildly exhilarating ; 
the sharp runners sang shrilly. The 
wind fairly whistled as it swooped past 
the ears of the riders; it brought biting 
tears to their eyes ; it stopped their breath 
as by a soft but solid cushion, pressing 
against their nostrils and mouths. Every 
rod of their progress increased the veloc- 
ity, until there came that psychological 
moment when an excited cheer burst in- 
voluntarily from eleven throats. 

Bob Norris alone gave no cheer. He 
had become as rigid as the icy path 
down which he was speeding. He him- 
self was of ice, every nerve and muscle 
held tensely to the immense responsibility 
that rested upon him. In the keeping 
of those two strong hands of his lay a 
dozen lives. He had even forgotten for 
the moment—except for the grand sub- 
consciousness of her that was always 
present—the girl behind him. 

As for her, the swift-flashing snow- 
banks, which now, in their upward flight 
past the sled, took on long, thin, spark- 
ling gray lines, had no meaning. Her 
whole being was filled with pride in the 
man who was guiding —pride in his 
strength, in his coolness and daring. She 
gloried until her exultation filled the 
whole world, to the utmost confines of 
the blue dome that arched above them. 

Harry King thrilled through and 
through with the consciousness that, to 
escape the sharp wind upon ther face, 
Ella Gibson was leaning her head for- 
ward until it touched his back. Her 
action, however, affected Lee Winthrop 
more than it did King. There was 
something in the unwonted swift motion, 
something in the high-pitched song of 
the runners and the wind, something in 
that mad spattering of the snow in his 
face, which intensified his every emotion 
with the intensified beating of his heart. 
The sight of Ella leaning against King 
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filled him with a jealous rage of which 
he would have considered himself incapa- 
ble. His love for the girl, a love which 
had been increasing steadily for the past 
three years until it dominated every 
waking thought and sleeping dream, 
seemed to undergo a revulsion, while his 
dislike of King developed into hot 
hatred. 

The sled dashed on. It seemed barely 
to skim the polished track. The shrill 
song of the runners still vibrated, but 
there was no trace of jarring or scraping. 
They seemed to be moving with the 
steady, smooth velocity of a projectile. 
The snow on either side of the path 
was a gray blur. Protruding boulders 
whisked past before there was time to 
note them, except as sweeping black blots. 
The posts of the barbed-wire fence below 
the road seemed blended into an appar- 
ently solid wall. 

Winthrop noted these things mechan- 
ically — without thought. The only 
thing that filled his mind, even when he 
glanced aside at the slow-moving hills 
in the distance, was the picture of Ella 
Gibson there, her face turned sideways, 


her red cheek upturned so that he saw its 


velvet convexity, pressing her head 
against Harry King, and holding to him 
with a clutch that was almost an em- 
brace. Lee was absolutely unconscious 
that behind him Florence Towers was 
gripping him even more closely than 
Ella gripped King, and that her head, 
too, was pressed tightly against his back. 
Florence was enjoying this keen, down- 
ward swoop, but never for one moment 
had she ceased to think of the man in 
a distant city who would like to have 
been there if he could. She was even 
smiling now at the recollection of some- 
thing he had said to her the night before 
he had gone away. 

Phebe Rixford was leaning back as 
far as she could with safety, and Fred 
Robertson had leaned forward as far as 
he could in justice to Mrs. Carlton. His 
chin was hooked over Pheebe’s shoulder, 
his temple resting against her cheek. 
Through the falsetto shriek of the run- 
ners chimed the tender measures of celes- 
tial music. Oh, if they could only hurtle 
through space for all eternity, temple to 
cheek, in this profoundly exquisite com- 
munion! 
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The accelerating speed had wrought 
its intensity upon Mrs. Carlton’s emo- 
tions, much as it had upon Lee Win- 
throp’s. She felt a savage joy in this 
wild rush; it fitted with the tumult of 
her thoughts, and in that tumult there 
was nothing but gloom. She _ had 
“wished that she was dead” before 
starting down the hill. The bare mental 
suggestion had accumulated now with 
the force of auto-hypnotism. She could 
picture death in a dozen forms before 
they reached the bottom. She had closed 
her eyes, to dwell upon the succession of 
pictures. She could feel vividly the, sud- 
den shock when her startled comprehen- 
sion would have but an instant of time, 
a bare flash between life and eternity, in 
which to realize the sickening impact and 
what it meant; then the blindness, then 
her numb, crushed body lying upon the 
cold snow. Again and again her vivid 
imagination constructed and reconstructed 
the tragedy in all its varying possibili- 
ties. 

As for Ed Carlton, he saw nothing 
but his wife’s purple shawl. The world 
was all purple shawl to him; purple, not 
lavender! What space there was in his 
mind for any other idea was occupied 
with marveling at this woman’s obstis 
nacy. How he had been deceived by her 
soft tenderness in this happy year, which 
now seemed like a dream, past forever 
and beyond all recall! 

Mabel Demming had closed her eyes 
far up the hill, and she kept them closed, 
emitting screams at intervals which Har- 
vey Pierce calculated to be about five 
seconds apart. 

They were nearing the curve now, and 
Lee Winthrop, glancing ahead at it, 
marveled to see with what almost in- 
credible swiftness it loomed before them. 
Now they were within a score of sled- 
lengths of it, and, before the score of 
lengths were comprehended, ten, five, 
one! 

Suddenly a boulder, which had been 
loosened by the heavily ironed foot of 
the last horse that had toiled up the 
hill, struck the near front runner. The 
jolt was so sudden, so unexpected, so 
severe, that it threw Bob Norris’s right 
hand off the grip-bar. The sled swerved 
with all its mad impetus straight toward 
the precipitous ditch. The jolt was felt 
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throughout the length of the sled, nearly 
unseating: the riders; and with a flash 
of comprehension more than telegraphic 
in its swiftness, they all realized just 
what it meant. It seemed but one bound 
until they were upon the edge! 

Four women were screaming at the 
top of their lungs. Mabel Demming, 
who had screamed all the way down, 
suddenly became quiet. Sadie Pierce, 
too, was silent. As the emergency came, 
she felt her heart stop. She leaned for- 
ward and held out her bent and stiffly 
clutching fingers as if she could in some 
way come to Bob’s rescue. She felt 
fully half responsible herself for this 
load of human freight; she felt wholly 
responsible for Bob’s responsibility. She 
felt as if she must in some way supple- 
ment his energy, his strength, and quick- 
ness of resource with her own energy and 
strength and quickness. 

Harry King was swearing ferociously. 
Ed Carlton, too, had let one oath escape 
him; but then he clinched his jaws, and 
the moan that came through them was 
merely the struggle for self-mastery, 
while he quickly thrust out his arm on 
the side nearest the brink, to furnish 
what shelter it would for his wife if she 
should fall. Even in that second he saw 
the purple shawl, but it did mot suggest 
the misunderstanding to him; it only 
seemed to expand, to swirl, to become 
nebulous, to fill the sky with blood. 

One man on the sled screamed — 
screamed like a woman, and with pallid 
lips. It was Fred Robertson. Phoebe 
Rixford, against whose cheek his temple 
had been resting, had screamed, too, 
but when she heard Fred’s terror-riven 
voice she was shocked into stillness. 

Lee Winthrop made no sound. He 
merely reached far forward with both 
his hands, and slipped them under Ella 
Gibson’s plump arms. At the touch, she 
lifted her head and thrust herself back 
toward him, though she did not realize 
that she was doing it at the moment. 

All this occurred in that flash of time 
when death seemed to rush up at them 
out of the steep ditch. The runners were 
within a foot of the brink when Bob 
Norris, by a desperate wrench of his left 
hand, jerked them parallel with it and 


regained the hold of his right hand upon © 


the grip-bar. 
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No instrument has yet been devised 
swift enough to measure the rapidity of 
human thought. In a span of time toe 
minute to be estimated, Bob realized, that 
the deflection of the course of the sled 
must swing the rear runners out over the 
bank, and that as much danger lay be- 
hind as in front. 

His mind and his arms worked simul- 
taneously. He had deflected the fore- 
runners away from the brink. They had 
moved four or five feet farther on, and 
with every foot he could feel the rear 
end of the sled yawing around with a 
swing which would, in a second more, 
take upon it the terrific velocity of the 
snapping of a whip-cracker. He turned 
the runners violently in toward the brink 
again, curving them away once more 
with only a bare inch to spare. The 
change of course checked that murder- 
ous arc, but the second curving away 
from the brink gave it an impetus to- 
ward another swing. This he checked 
as before; and zigzagging so close to 
the edge of the steep roadside that twice 
the near hind runners hung over the fatal 
space, keeping level by centrifugal force 
alone, he was finally able to edge away: 
from the danger-spot entirely. 

The snow at the side of the track had 
been crisp and deep and unbroken. 
Bob’s maneuvering through it had some- 
what checked the speed of the sled. Now 
he steered across to where, on the inner 
side of the curve, there was a level stretch 
with a gravel bottom, and a gentle rise 
as it sloped away from the road. Up 
this rise he headed, and so counteracted 
the terrific momentum that had hurled 
them onward. The sled began to slacken 
with a suddenness that made the previous 
shrill song of the wind and the runners 
seem like a curious, painful echo ringing 
in their ears. 

Slower and slower became the glide. 
Sadie Pierce was leaning forward with 
her hands pressed tightly upon Bob’s 
broad back, and the tears were trickling 
down her cheeks. She wanted to gather 
him up and hold him in her arms, to 
soothe him for this nerve-racking trial 
from which he had emerged so trium- 
phantly. 

Harry King had whirled half around. 
One of his feet was out of the stirrup, 
and he was scraping the snow with his 
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boot to help stop the sled. The first 
sight that his eyes beheld was worse to 
him than that awful moment at the edge 
of the ditch. Ella Gibson, releasing her 
hold upon him, had leaned far back- 
ward, where Lee Winthrop held her 
tightly in his arms. At that moment Lee 
bent over her impulsively, and Ella 
raised her lips to his. Florence Towers 
was looking forward at them and smiling 
with sympathetic tears upon her lashes, 
but she stopped her smile as she saw, and 
understood, the sick misery in the face 
of Harry. 

Phoebe Rixford’s eyes were gleaming 
with anger. Fred Robertson, still pale- 
lipped, was trying to talk to her, but she 
resolutely kept her head turned away 
from him. She had heard his unmanly 
scream there when death for a moment 
had grinned at them, and had felt his 
lax fingers loosen their clasp of her. 

Ed Carlton and Mrs. Carlton were 
making a perfectly silly spectacle of 
themselves. They had forgotten all 
about the lavender hat and the purple 
shawl. Had the thought occurred to 
them, Ed would have been perfectly will- 


ing to swear that both articles were 


lavender. Mrs. Carlton would have de- 
clared them purple forever and forever. 

Mabel Demming, she of the continu- 
ous screams, was searching calmly, in 
the little chain bag that hung at her belt, 
for a bottle of smelling-salts which she 
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always carried. It had occurred to her 
that possibly some one on the sled might 
need it. It had not yet occurred to her, 
however, that her own perpetual hys- 
terics were only a matter of imagination, 
and that really she had cool judgment 
and nerves of ice. 

As for Harvey Pierce, he had slipped 
off the sled where they had started up 
the gentle rise toward the fields at the 
upper side of the road. He still sat 
where he had been dropped. 

As the sled came to a standstill, Bob 
Norris scrambled up from it and looked 
back, his arm, somehow or other, hap- 
pening to be around Sadie Pierce’s waist. 
Harvey arose to his feet and brushed 
himself off perfunctorily, laughing at 
himself and the whole incident. He 
came toward the sled-load, where, in the 
brief space of that ride down hill, Jove 
had turned to jealousy, and jealousy to 
hate, and hate to love again; where one 
love had been reborn and another love 
had died, where the supreme test had 
disclosed a hero and a coward, where a 
year’s slow developing emotions had been 
crystallized in a blinding flash of time. 

“You looked at your second hand as 
we started, didn’t you, Fatty?” Bob 
Norris called out to him. ‘“ How long 
did it take us?” 

Harvey jerked out his watch. 

“Time — forty seconds!” 
nounced. 


he an- 





LOVE’S 


I GAVE my love a rose. 


GIFTS 


Oh, foolish swain! 


Beside her radiant cheek its blushes paled; 
It breathed its fragrance on the air in vain, 
Amid the perfume by her sighs exhaled. 


I gave my love a peerless diamond bright, 
Such as a monarch’s diadem might hold; 
Before her wondrous eyes’ resplendent light 
Its dazzling brilliancy lay dead and cold. 


I gave my love a pearl; 


but when she smiled, 


Within their ruby setting could be seen 
Two rows of orient gems—pure, undefiled, 
As ever decked the brow of eastern queen. 


I gave my love a heart. 


Oh, gift unprized! 


Oh, simple heart! 


Oh, fond and foolish token! 


It found a home in which it had no part— 
Fell-on a stony bed, and lay there broken! 


Constance LeVien Fox 





THE RETURN OF CHRISTMAS 


A MODERN AMERICAN COMEDY IN ONE ACT 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 


Epwarp RANDOLPH, a man of railroads and 
trusts. 

Mrs. Epwarp RANDOLPH, a social leader. 

Tuomas RANDOLPH, their son, a real boy. 

Mase. RANDOLPH, their daughter, a real girl. 

Miss WoopsribcE, a proxy mother. 

GRIMMINS, a butler. 

Santa CLAUS, an incident. 


Time — Christmas Eve. ScENE — The 
drawing-room of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Randolph. It is luxuriously appoint- 
ed. As the curtain rises, enter Mrs. 
Randolph. 


RS. RAN DOLPH—“ TI am really 
M quite excited at the prospect of 


seeing the children again. Let 
me see, when was it I saw Tommy last— 
was it Decoration Day or the Fourth of 
July?” (A pause.) “No, it was—oh, 
well, the date is of no importance; and 
Mabel—she was a pretty little thing, and 
it will be a real pleasure to see her once 
more.” . 


(Enter Randolph.) 


Mrs. RANDOLPH (/languidly) — “ Ah, 
Edward, howdido?” 

RANDOLPH—“ Very well, 
And you?” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ So so. 
arrange with Santa Claus?” 

RANDOLPH—“ Yes. He’ll be here on 
time.” (Looks at watch.) “ Ought to 
be along in about five minutes. I trust 
that the children will appear promptly. 
I have an important deal on with Judge 
Astorbilt at ten o’clock. If it was any 


my dear. 


Did you 


other night than Christmas Eve, I 
wouldn’t have come home.” 

Mrs. RanpotpH—‘“I wish it might 
have been postponed, too. I have a 
bridge-party at nine.” 

RANDOLPH—“ Oh, well, it won’t take 
long, if we don’t talk too much.” (Lights 
acigarette.) ‘ Have one?” 

Mrs. RanDOLPH—“ No, thank you. I 
prefer my own; and, besides, I’ve given 
up smoking. Would you mind pressing 
the button for Grimmins, Edward?” 

RANDOLPH — “ Certainly.” (Presses 
button.) “Grimmins was very much 
pleased with his present.” 

Mrs. RanpoLtpH—‘‘ What did 
give him?” 

RANDOLPH — “ Check for twenty-five 
hundred. He preferred it to a motor.” 


you 


(Enter Grimmins.) 


GrimMiIns—“ Did you ring, madam?” 

Mrs. RAanpoLtpH—“ Yes, Grimmins. 
I wish you would go to the children’s 
apartments and tell Miss Woodbridge to 
bring Master Thomas and Miss Mabel 
here at once.” 

GRIMMINS—“ Yes, madam.” 

RANDOLPH—“ And, by the way, Grim- 
mins, if a gentleman named Santa Claus 
calls this evening, I shall be at home.” 

GRIMMINS—“ Very good, sir. And, by 
the way, sir, if I may make so bold as to 
speak of a small matter—” 

RANDOLPH — “ Certainly, 
What is it?” 

GRIMMINS (taking check from his 
pocket )—“ This check, sir—I think you 
must have made a mistake. It’s for 
twenty-five hundred dollars, sir—” 


Grimmins. 
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RANDOLPH—“ That is the sum I de- 
signed to give you, Grimmins.” 

GRIMMINS — “I understand that, sir, 
but it’s drawn on a Wilmington trust 
company, sir—” 

RANDOLPH—“ Well? 
company, Grimmins.” 

GRIMMIN :—“ I don’t doubt it, sir; but 
my bank charges two dollars and a half 
for collection, sir, and I thought possibly 
you—” 

RANDOLPH—“ Oh, I see. Of course, 
Grimmins. My mistake. Here’s the 
two-fifty. Anything else?” (Hands him 
the money.) 

GRIMMINS—“ No, sir.” 
money.) “Thank you, sir. I will tell 
Miss Woodbridge, madam.” (E£.xit.) 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ What a careful 
man Grimmins is!” 

RANDOLPH—“ Yes. Very little escapes 
his vigilant eye. I don’t know how I came 
to overlook the exchange on that check.” 

Mrs. RAnDOLPH—“I fancy it’s be- 
cause you never think in sums under a 
thousand, Edward.” 


It’s a solvent 


(He takes the 


(Enter Grimmins.) 
GRIMMINS—“ Miss Woodbridge!” 


(Enter Miss Woodbridge. Exit 


Grimmins.) 


Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ You come alone, 
Miss Woodbridge? Where are the chil- 
dren?” 

Miss Woopspripce—“I regret to say 
that they are not quite ready, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. ‘You see—” 

Mrs. RanpoLpH—“ But I told you to 
have them here sharp at eight o'clock. 
This is very annoying. Both Mr. Ran- 
dolph and I have other engagements for 
this evening.” 

RANDOLPH—“ It’s deuced inconvenient 
for me, Miss Woodbridge. I can’t have 
my business affairs interfered with by 
carelessness in my household.” 

Miss WoopsripGeE—“ I am very sorry, 
sir, but it is not my fault. The children 
escaped from the motor this afternoon, 
while I was in Dorlinger’s buying the 
sables for the cook, and I was unable to 
find them until nearly seven o’clock, sir.” 

Mrs. RanpotpH—“‘ My dear Miss 
Woodbridge! Do you mean to tell me 
that my children—” 

Miss WoopsripcE—“ They are pers 
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fectly safe, madam. With the aid of the 
police I found them in the toy depart- 
ment at Pennypacker’s.”’ 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Dear, dear, dear! 
Pennypacker’s, of all places in the world! 
After two hours of contact with—” 
(Shudders) “Ugh!” 

Miss Woopsripce—“I am = sorry, 
madam; but they disobeyed my strict 
orders, and Williamson was busy under 
the machine looking for the—” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—‘‘ No doubt, Miss 
Woodbridge ; but do you realize that by 
this contact with the—the proletariat, 
they may have acquired germs that will 
expose us all to—”’ 

Miss Woopsripce—“ Their clothing 
has all been fumigated, madam, and: both 
children have had an antiseptic bath. I 
have done all I could, and Dr. Jarley has 
told me over the telephone that he doesn’t 
think you need worry.” 

RANDOLPH—“I guess Jarley is right, 
Amanda. I come into contact with the 
proletariat myself every day on the Sub- 
way, and so far—”’ 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—‘“ You are a great 
strong man, Edward ; and, besides, you’ve 
had the mumps, the measles, and the 
whooping-cough.” 

Miss Woopsripce—‘So have the 
children, madam.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ What? My chil- 
dren—the measles, mumps, and whooping- 
cough? When, Miss Woodbridge?” 

Miss WoopsripGe—“ Yes, madam. I 
wrote you a note about it and gave it 
to Grimmins to deliver—last October 
was the mumps period. The whooping- 
cough was while you were in Paris last 
spring.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ You should have 
come and told me yourself, Miss Wood- 
bridge.” 

Miss WoopsripceE—“ I did not wish to 
expose you unnecessarily.” 

RANDOLPH—“ Very considerate, I’m 
sure. That explains Jarley’s last quar- 
terly bill. He charged eighteen hundred 
dollars for twenty-eight visits last Octo- 
ber. I meant to ask who had been ill, 
but in the trouble over the reorganization 
of M., P. and W. I forgot it.” 

Mrs. RanpoLpH—“ Well, I should 
have been told less informally. Here- 
after, Miss Woodbridge, I shall have to 
trouble you to make your nursery reports 
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monthly, instead of semiannually, as 
heretofore.” 
(Enter Grimmins.) 
GRIMMINS—“ Master Thomas Ran- 


dolph and Miss Mabel Randolph!” 


(The children enter and stand awkwardly 
at the door. Exit Grimmins.) 


Miss WooppripGe—‘‘ Come 
dren, and: meet 
your parents. _ Mrs. 
Randolph, this is 
your son ‘Thomas. 
Mabel, let me in- 
troduce you to your. 
father.” ° 

Mrs. RANDOLPH 
(holding out” her 
left hand to Tom- 
my )—‘ Glad to see’ 
you again, my 
son.” 

Tommy—"“. Mad- 
am, the pleasure 
is mine.” ©. — 

MABEL (to Ran- 
dolph) —“ Your 
face is very famil- 
iar to me, father. 
Haven’t we met be- 
fore?” 

RANDOLPH 
(laughing ) — “ By 
Jove, Mab, I think 
we have—” 

MABEL — “At 
Newport or Lenox, 
I think it was. 
Anyhow, you were ‘¢OF COURSE, 
pointed out to me 
as my father, and I was quite interested. 
I wasn’t sure I had one.” 

TommMy—“ He isn’t your father, Mabel. 
He’s mine. Miss Woodbridge said so.” 

Miss WoopsripGeE—“ He_ belongs to 
both of you, Thomas.” 

TommMy—“ Good. I like his looks.” 
(Goes up and shakes hands with Ran- 
dolph.) ‘“ By the way, father, have you 
met my mother? Mother, this is father.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH — “I congratulate 
you, Miss Woodbridge, upon the chil- 
dren’s manners. ‘They are quite aw fait. 
Come here, Mabel.” 

Mase (hesitating )—“ Shall 1, Miss 
Woodbridge?” 

10 


in, chil- 
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Miss WoopsripGe—“ Certainly, Ma- 
bel. ‘The lady is your mother.” 

Maspet—‘ Oh, I am so glad! I’ve 
always wanted to see my mother. I won- 


der if I might kiss her?” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—‘‘ Why—yes, dear, 
if you want to.” (They kiss each other.) 
“You must not permit the children to be 
too demonstrative, Miss Woodbridge.” 

Miss WooprsripGe—“ I do all I can to 
discourage it, mad- 
am.” , 

Mrs. RANDOLPH 
(leaning — wearily 
back in her chair) 
—‘‘ Edward, you 
had better acquaint 
the children. with 
the object of this 
meeting.” 

RANDOLPH 
—‘ Certainly, my 
dear. Children, this 
is Christmas 
Eve—” 

Miss WoopBRIDGE 
—‘‘I. .have ex- 
plained that to 
them, Mr. Ran- 
dolph.” 

RANDOLPH 





—‘‘Good. That 
saves time.” (To 
children.) “ Thave 
arranged to have 
Mr:. Santa. Claus 
call this evening 
with a varied as- 


sortment of Christ- 
mas gifts for you 
to choose from.” 


MY MISTAKE” 


TommMy—“ Fine!’ 
Mrs. RANDOLPH (to Tommy )—*“ Curb 
yourself, my child. Enthusiasm of any 
sort is bad form. Go on, Edward.” 
RANDOLPH—*“ And as your mother and 
I have very important engagements for 
the evening—business engagements ; your 
mother at bridge and I at a directors’ 
meeting of the Chloroform Trust—I must 
ask you to make your selections quickly.” 
MapeLt—“ We will, father.” 
TommMy—* You can count on me, sir. 
I know what I don’t like.” 
RANDOLPH—“ We are going to let you 
choose them yourselves in order that there 
may be no dissatisfaction afterward.” 
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Tommy—“ That’s great!” 
Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Thomas! 
Tommy—“ Very kind of you, I’m sure, 

Mr. Randolph.” 


(Door-bell rings.) 


” 


‘““WHAT? MY CHILDREN—THE MEASLES, 
MUMPS, AND WHOOPING-COUGH ?” 


RANDOLPH (looking at his watch )—“ I 
fancy that is Santa Claus now.” 


(Enter Grimmins.) 


GriMMINS—“ Mr. Santa Claus!” 


(Enter Santa Claus. He is clad in full 
evening-dress, of the most modern style 
—swallow -tail coat, patent - leather 
shoes, white vest, and creased trousers. 
He is dapper to the last degree, but in 
face and figure still the same old Santa. 
He carries a suit-case in his hand.) 


Ranpo_pu—“ Good evening, sir. May 

present you to Mrs. Randolph?” 

Mrs. RanpotpH—‘I am glad to see 
you, Mr. Claus.” 
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SANTA CLAuS (bowing politely )—“ 1 
wish you all a very merry Christmas.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Say rather a peace- 
ful Christmas, Mr. Claus. Merriment is 
hardly—” 

Santa CLaus—‘“ True, madam. I ac- 
cept the amendment. May your Christ- 
mas be most placid—or shall I say a good 
investment, Mr. Randolph?” 

RANDOLPH (looking at his watch )— 
“ Well, now, Claus, we’ll drop persiflage 
and begin business. It’s getting late, and 
we have work to do. Suppose we hustle 
this business along. ‘There are the chil- 
dren I wrote you about. I’ve forgotten 
how old they are—” 

Mrs. RanDOLPH—“ How old are they, 
Miss Woodbridge?” 

Miss WoopsripGe—“ I haven’t got the 
data with me, but I can run up-stairs and 
get it.” 

Santa CLaus—‘‘ Oh, never mind. I 
can tell by looking at them about what 
will do for them. Howdido, children?” 

Tommy—“ Howdido?” 

Mase_t—“ Pretty well, I thank .you. 
How are you?” 

SanTA CLaus—“ Fine!” 

Tommy—“ No enthusiasm, please, Mr, 
Claus. Mother doesn’t like it.” 

RANDOLPH—‘“‘ Go ahead and_ show 
your goods, Claus, and remember I don’t 
stint you as to prices.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ That’s a trifle in- 
cautious, Edward. It seems to me that 
there should be a limit.” 

Santa CLAus—“ It would expedite 
matters to know what you are willing to 
spend, Mr. Randolph. ‘There is the cheap 
and happy Christmas; there. is the ex- 
pensive Christmas—showy, but incon- 
venient after New Year’s ; and—”’ 

RANDOLPH—* Oh, well, say—seventy- 
five thousand dollars. I made several 
good turns in the market to-day.” 

Santa CLaus—“ For both?” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Apiece.” 

RANDOLPH —“‘ Make it a 
thousand, if you want to.” 


hundred 


(Santa Claus opens suit-case and takes 
out a large book full of architectural 
drawings and a bundle of papers.) 


SANTA CLaus—“ I have here the deeds 
of a number of houses at Bar Harbor, 
Lenox, and Newport, ranging from sixty 
to a hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
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lars. No. 17 is very pretty — well 
plumbed, finished throughout in buhl 
and Chippendale, and conveniently lo- 
cated.” (Hands pictures to Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, who turns to No. 17.) 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Very pretty, but 
hardly suitable for a child, do you think ? 
I’m sure that the children are under six- 
teen.” 

Santa CLaus—“ That all depends on 
the way you look at it, madam. If the 
children entertain a great deal, or have 
an expensive guardian, or desire occa- 
sionally to receive their parents for little 
week-end parties, a house like that would 
be very nice.” 

RANDOLPH—*“ What'’ll it 
it?” 

SANTA CLAUs—“ It can be done simply 
on seventy-five thousand a year.” 

RANDOLPH—“ I try to instil into their 
minds that they ought to get along on 
five thousand dollars a month apiece, Mr. 
Claus. That is only sixty thousand a 
year.” 

Tommy—“ Well, I don’t want it at all. 
I'd rather have a stable.” 


cost to run 
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MaBbEL—“ Neither do I, father. I am 
having enough trouble with my studies 
without adding the cares of an establish- 
ment.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ You 
sensible child, Mabel.” 

RANDOLPH (with a laugh )—‘ That 
seems to settle the house business, Claus.” 

SANTA CLAUS—“ It’s as you say, sir. I 
aim to please. We are advertised by our 
loving friends.” (Puts books and deeds 
away.) 

RANDOLPH. (aside, to Santa )—* Just 
leave that hundred-and-twenty-thousand- 
dollar Bar Harbor property here, Claus. 


are a very 








‘“MRS. RANDOLPH, THIS IS 
YOUR SON THOMAS” 
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I'll put it in Mrs. Randolph’s stocking 
myself.” 

SANTA CxiAus (aside) —“ All right. 
You'll never regret it, sir.” (Aloud )— 
“What would you think of an opera-box, 
Thomas? I have one for thirty thousand 
dollars.” 

‘Tommy—“ I'd rather have a music-box 
for thirty cents.” 

RANDOLPH—‘ Gad! He’s a clever boy. 
I’ve made that same distinction myself.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—*“ Don’t be vulgar, 
Thomas.” 

Santa CiaAus (holding up a large pearl 
necklace, cach pearl of which is as large 
as a marrowfat pea)—“ How would this 
do for the little girl?” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH (taking it and in- 
specting it closely )—“ It is very beautiful. 
What perfectly matched pearls!” 

Santa CLAus—‘ You couldn’t dupli- 
cate it, madam, for fifty thousand dol- 
lars.” 

MaBeEL (aside to Tommy )—‘‘ Have | 
got to take it?” 

Tommy (aside to Mabel) —“ No. 
Don’t you do it. ‘They aren’t big enough 
to play marbles with.” 

RANDOLPH—‘ Well, Mabel, what do 
you say?” 

" Masper—“ They’re too small, father.” 

RANDOLPH (aside) —“ Great Scott! 
Too small!” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ You are difficult 
to please, my child.” 

Mapet—‘ I'd prefer them as big as 
china alleys.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Mercy, Miss Wood- 
bridge, where has Mabel got such extrava- 
gant ideas?”’ 

Tommy (laughing, aside to Mabel )— 
“We got ’em at the marble counter at 
Pennypacker’s, didn’t we?”’ 

Maset— Of course I’ll take them, 
father, if you wish, but I’d rather not, 
unless the pearls are larger.” 

Santa CLiaus—‘ How will this one 
do?” (Takes out a necklace with pearls 
as large as agates.) 

‘TommMy—* Dandy!” 

Mazse_—‘ I should like that, father.” 

Mrs. Ranpoipeu (looking at Mabel 
through her lorgnette)—“ What a re- 
murkable child!” 


(Santa Claus hands Mabel the necklace. 
She hands it to Tommy, who plumps 
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himself down on the floor, breaks the 
string, and shakes the pearls from it. 
Santa Claus laughs quietly.) 


Mrs. RANDOLPH—‘“ Thomas, do be 
careful! Are they really pearls, Mr. 
Claus?” 

SANTA CLAus—‘“ Yes, madam, and so 
absolutely flawless that even an expert 
cannot tell them from the imitation.” 

MABEL (sitting on floor two yards 
away from Tommy, and facing him)— 
“It’s all right, mother. We only wanted 
them to play marbles with.” (Tommy 
rolls half the pearls over to her.) 

Mrs. RANDOLPH (shows signs of faint- 
ness, and puts smelling-salts to her nose) 
—“ Marbles! Miss Woodbridge—” 

SANTA CLAUS (aside )—“ They are hu- 
man, after all!” 

RANDOLPH (pridefully )—“ Gad, that 
boy handles pearls as if they were rail- 
roads !”’ 

Mrs. RaANpoLpH —“ But, Edward, 
are you going to permit your children 
to play marbles with ’—( gasps )—‘ with 
pearls?” 

RANDOLPH (as Tommy flicks a pearl 
across to where Mabel has set three others 
inarow, missing them )—‘ Well, my dear, 
of course I’d rather they’d play marbles 
with marbles, but—well, blood will tell.” 

‘Tommy (making a second effort to 
score and again missing )—‘‘ Oh, pshaw! 
These aren’t any good. They’re too light. 
Say, father, can’t we swap them off for 
a hundred dollars’ worth of real miggs?” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Miggs! What a 
plebeian word!” 

RANDOLPH (kneeling beside Tommy) 
—‘ Let me try it, my son.” (Flicks a 
pearl across the room.) “ You are per- 
fectly right. They are too light. Claus, 
have you got any real marbles for the 
children?” 

SANTA CLAUS— 


” 


“c 


Not at that price, 
sir 

RANDOLPH—“ Money is no object with 
us. What would the best bag of marbles 
in all the world cost?” 

SANTA CLAus—‘ About a dollar and a 
half.” 

TommMy—‘ Whoopee! ‘That’s what / 
want, father!” 

RANDOLPH—“ You shall have them, my 
son.” 

SANTA CLAus (reaching down into the 
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suit-case )—“ 1 always carry them for an 
emergency.” (Produces red flannel bag 
bulging with marbles.) 

MABEL (gathering up the pearls )— 
“Here are your pearls, Mr. Claus. I 
think I’d like a bag of marbles, too.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Possibly a set of 
books would do better for a young lady. 
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child have it! Ill buy it if I have to 
sell a couple of railroads to pay for it. 
What’s the tax, Claus?” 

Santa CLaus—“ Seventy-five cents.” 


ae 


RANDOLPH—“ It’s a bargain! 


(Santa Claus takes the book from his suit- 
case and hands it to Mabel, who imme- 
diately walks to her mother’s side and 
places the book, open, on her mother’s 


lap.) 


Maset—‘ Would you like to look at 
the pictures, Mrs. Randolph?” 


‘‘) HAVE HERE THE DEEDS OF A NUMBER OF HOUSES AT BAR HARBOR, LENOX, 
AND NEWPORT” 


Have you a set of—er—George Eliot, or 
—er—de Maupassant in tree-calf, Mr. 
Claus?” 

Maser—‘ Or ‘Little Red Riding- 
Hood’ in a yellow-and-red shiny cover? 
I saw a ‘Little Red Riding-Hood’ at 
Pennypacker’s, mother, and really I liked 
it better than Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
even.” 

RANDOLPH (aside )—‘ By Jingo, I 
didn’t know I had such interesting chil- 
dren!” 

Santa Criaus—“TI have the ‘ Little 
Red Riding-Hood ’—but again the price 
may—” 

RANDOLPH—“ Confound it, let the 


Mrs. RANbdOLPH (stroking Mabel’s 
hair )—“ Yes—dear. Only don’t call me 
that.” 

MaseLt—“‘ But you are that, aren’t 
you?” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Yes, but I’m also 
your mother. I had a mother, too, once 
—oh, a great many years ago! I used to 
call her ‘ dearie.’ ” 

MaBEL—“ That’s very pretty. Maybe 
when we get better acquainted I can call 
you ‘ dearie,’ too?” 

Mrs. RANDOLpH—‘ Yes—and perhaps 
if you began to practise it now—” 

Maset—“ I will—dearie. It comes 
awfully easy—doesn’t it?” (Climbs into 
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her mother’s lap and kisses her.) “ Now 
we can look at the pictures together.” 
(Enter Grimmins.) 
GRIMMINS—“ The car is at the door, 


madam.” 
Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ The car?” 
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Hawkins by Williamson, saying that I— 
that I am detained at home to-night, and 
shall be unable to join her party at 
bridge?” 
Miss WoopBRIDGE 
dolph.”  (£:xit.) 
SANTA CLAus (gathering up his stuff 





“Yes, Mrs. Ran- 


‘““ARE YOU GOING TO PERMIT YOUR CHILDREN 7 


TO PLAY MARBLES WITH PEARLS?” 


RANDOLPH—“ Yes—you are going to 
the Hawkins’s for bridge, aren’t you?” 
MapeL_—“ Don’t you do it, dearie. 
Stay here and read to me, won’t you?” 
Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Why, Mabel, dear, 
I—I—why, yes, of course I will. I 
—I don’t think I shall go out to-night, 
Edward. Miss Woodbridge, will you 
please write a note and send it to Mrs. 


and closing the bag with a smile )—“ I am 
afraid, Mr. Randolph, that I got the 
wrong line on these children of yours. I'll 
go out and get my other pack.” 

RANDOLPH—“ All right!” 

SANTA ‘CLAus—“I sha’n’t be a min- 
ute.” (Exit.) 

Tommy (on the floor )—“ Say, Ran- 


99 


dolph, let’s have a game! 
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RANDOLPH—“ What’s that you call me, 
you young rascal?” 

TommMy—“ Why, it’s your name, isn’t 
it?” 

RANDOLPH—“ Not to you, Mr. Sauce- 


box. My name to you, sir, from this time 
on is ‘daddy.’ Understand? D-a-d-d-y, 
daddy.” 


Tommy—“ All right, daddy. Say— 
you can call me Tommy, if you like.” 


(They begin a game of marbles. 
Santa Claus returns. This time he 
is dressed in his fur coat, and he 
has sleigh-bells around his 
waist, a fur cap, and all the 
other attributes of the San- 
ta Claus of old. He plants 
a big pack of toys on the 
floor and leaves the 
room again. ) A 


MABEL (tapping ft 
pages of “© Little 
Red Riding-Hood ”’ ) 
—‘‘Read that, 6 
dearie.” — 2 

Mrs. RANDOLPH 
(reading )— “‘* Once 
upon a time there 
was a little girl— ” 

‘TommMy—“ Here now—fen dubs! 
got to play fair, daddy.” 

RANDOLPH—‘ I—I_ was thinking of 
something else, Tommy. You'll have to 
excuse me if I break the rules—it’s so 
long since—” 


You 


(Enter Santa Claus, carrying a Christ- 
mas-tree covered with spangles, lusters, 
etcetera.) 

SANTA CiLaus—‘ There, Mr. Ran- 
dolph. That completes the lay-out!” 

RANDOLPH—“ Fine! Like old times— 
eh, Amanda?” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Oh, isn’t it beauti- 
ful, Mabel?” 


Masei.—“ It ain’t as beautiful as you 
are.” (Hugs her mother.) 

SANTA CLAus—‘‘I don’t know how I 
came to make so many mistakes in the 
beginning, children.” 

Tommy—‘ Don’t mention it, Santa 
Claus. You're all right. You've deliv- 


ered the goods, and now that you've 
changed 
real thing! 


your clothes, you look like the 


” 





_ anyhow. 
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‘*NOW WE CAN LOOK 
AT THE PICTURES 
TOGETHER” 


Mapeit — “ Only, next 
time get your things at Pen- 
nypacker’s, Mr. Claus. ‘They 
know children there.” 
RANDOLPH—“ I guess they do 
—I guess they do. It’s all my 
fault, Claus. I’ve been studying 
markets exclusively lately, and haven’t 
had a line on the youngsters for too long 
a time.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ We didn’t know 
ourselves, Mr. Claus, until a minute ago.” 

SANTA CLAus—“ Well, it’s all right, 
The whole four of you have got 
the best Christmas anybody could have— 
that’s the old-timer, and I’m just as glad 
to see it back as you are. Good night, 
Tommy!” 

Tommy (rising and shaking hands with 
Santa Claus )—“ Good night, sir. Always 
glad to see you. Wouldn’t mind if you 
came once a month!” 

Maset—“‘ Good night, Mr. Claus. 
Thank you for the beautiful book—I’d 
rather have it than anything else I know 
of.” (Runs to him and kisses him. Santa 
Claus salutes all, and exit. Enter Grim- 
mins. ) 

GRIMMINS—“ A telephone from Judge 
Astorbilt at the Castoria, sir. He would 
like to know when you will be down.” 

RANDOLPH—“ Great Scott! I'd for- 
gotten all about the Chloroform Trust. 
Tell him—” 
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Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Is it so very im- 
portant, Edward?” 

RANDOLPH (hesitating )—“ Well, no. 
Only two or three millions in it for me. 
Kkr—Grimmins!” 

GRIMMINS—“ Yes, sir.” 

RANbDOLPH—“ ‘Tell them to tell Judge 
Astorbilt that I am unexpectedly detained 
at home by important matters. Important 







matters, mind you—I’ll skin you yet, 
Tommy !—and that I’ll see him at my 
office the day after to-morrow—no, by 
Jove, net the day after to-morrow, but the 
day after New Year's.” 

GRIMMINS—“ Yes, sir.” 


(Exit Grimmins. Enter Miss Wood- 
brid ge.) 
Miss WooppripGe—“ It is time you 
were in bed, Thomas. Come, Mabel!” 
Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Not to-night, Miss 
Woodbridge—we’ll let them stay up to- 
night.” 
TommMy—“ Fen inching there 
Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ And you need not 
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‘“ THERE, MR. RANDOLPH. THAT COMPLETES 


THE LAy-OuT!” 


wait up, Miss Woodbridge. I—I will 
put the children to bed myself to-night. 
I wish you a merry Christmas! ” 

Miss WoopsripcGe — “ Good _ night, 
madam. ‘The same to you.” (Evwit.) 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—“ Come back here on 
my lap, Mabel, dear. We must go on with 
this exciting story, and learn what hap- 
pened to Little Red Riding-Hood.” 

ManeL—‘ Begin . at the beginning, 
dearie, and I’ll pay you a kiss a page; 
and here’s a half-dozen in advance.” 

Mrs. RANDOLPH—‘ Thank you, dear, 
and here is your change.” (Kisses Mabel 
three times, smiles, and begins reading )— 
“*Qnce upon a time there was a little 
girl who lived on the edge of a wood, and 
her grandmother—’ ” 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST, PETER AND ST. PAUL, AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 


Copyright, 1007, by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


THE GREAT NEW CATHEDRAL 
IN WASHINGTON 


BY ELISABETH ELLICOTT POE 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL, NOW BEING 
BUILT AS THE MOTHER CHURCH OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCO- 
PAL DIOCESE OF WASHINGTON, AND AS A GREAT NATIONAL 
MONUMENT OF AMERICAN RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE 


T is only within the past twenty 
| years that cathedral-building in 
the United States has begun to 
show that Americans have advanced to 
the creation of the noblest type of archi- 
tectural skill and effort. ‘Technically, 
of course, any church building which is 
the seat of a. bishop may be styled a 
cathedral; and every Roman Catholic 
diocese in this country has long had its 
cathedral in the ecclesiastical sense of 


the term. But cathedrals in the popular 
sense—magnificent and imposing struc- 
tures of great size—have been, and are 
still, comparatively few. The first to 
be completed was the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, in New York, 
which was begun shortly before the 
Civil War, and finished in 1889, at a 
cost of two and a half millions of dol- 
lars. The Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation, at Garden City, 
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given by the late Mrs. A. T. Stewart, is 
another beautiful specimen of Gothic 
architecture. Larger and more costly 
than either of these will be the Episco- 
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the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
in Washington, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid in September of the 
present year. When completed, it will 

















THE RIGHT REV. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, BISHOP OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
DIOCESE OF WASHINGTON 


From a photograph —copyright, 1907, by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


pal Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
which is slowly rising on Cathedral 
Heights, in New York, and of which the 
corner-stone was laid in 1892. 
Exceedingly magnificent, too, will be 


be comparable with some of the great 
churches ef Europe, and will be a speci- 
men of pure Gothic, suggesting, in some 
of its details, the famous cathedrals at 
Amiens, in France, and at Cologne, 
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‘CHRIST AND THE FISHERMEN’’—ONE OF THE PANELS OF THE JORDAN FONT IN THE 
BAPTISTERY OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST, PETER AND ST. PAUL 


From a photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


in Germany. It was designed by Henry 
Vaughan, of Boston, and the late George 
F. Bodley, of London. Mr. Bodley, 
who recently died in his eightieth year, 
was the architect of many fine ecclesi- 
astical buildings in Great Britain, among 
them the cathedral now building in 
Liverpool, which will be one of the 
largest in the world. 

The Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paui will measure four hundred and 
seventy-six feet in length and one hun- 
dred and thirty-two in width. Within, 
the height to the ridge-roof is one hun- 
dred and thirty feet. From the center 
of the structure will rise a great tower— 
to be called the Gloria in Excelsis 
Tower; and the beauty of this domi- 
nating feature, which recalls the famous 
Bell Harry ‘Tower, at Canterbury, will 
be emphasized by two smaller towers 
above the west entrance. The vast 
nave, divided into five aisles, will 
be lighted by the upper clerestory 
windows, the lower ones being blind. 
By this architectural device, the light 
will be thrown in alternating mist 
and brightness down the nave, producing 
an impressive effect, while upon the rood- 
screen there will shine a great cross, 
rising from the gloom and forming the 
most prominent object in the whole 
cathedral, lighted as it will be by the 
stained-glass windows of the sanctuary 
just behind it. Three altars will make 





possible three simultaneous _ services. 
The cathedral will seat at least five 
thousand persons. It is to be built of 
dark red sandstone, and its probable cost 
is estimated at seven million dollars. 

The porches at the west entrance are 
designed after those of the Amiens 
cathedral. ‘The two front doorways are 
seventy feet across, while the inner 
porticoes measure nearly fifty feet. The 
porticoes will be enriched and decorated 
with figures of personages famous in 
Old Testament history. Several years 
are likely to pass, however, before this 
part of the building will take shape, 
as the choir is to be the first portion 
erected. 

The foundation-stone was laid, with 
imposing ceremonies, on September 29, 
by the Right Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, 
Bishop of Washington, to whose efforts 
the movement for the building of the 
cathedral owes much of its progress. ‘The 
service was conducted in the presence of 
a most distinguished gathering, which 
included sixty bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the President of the 
United States, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and several members of 
the Cabinet. The Bishop of London, 
Dr. Winnington Ingram, was also pres- 
ent, and delivered an address of greet- 
ing, besides presenting an ambo, or 
pulpit, made of stone taken from Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and given by the Arch- 
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ST. ALBAN’S CHURCH, A TEMPORARY BUILDING WHICH NOW STANDS IN THE GROUNDS OF THE 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL 


IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE PEACE CROSS, 


A MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE WITH SPAIN IN 1898 


From a photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


bishop of Canterbury, who visited the 
United States three years ago. 

The distance of the new cathedral 
from the White House is four miles— 
about the same distance as that be- 
tween Westminster Abbey and the Bank 
of England. Washington is rapidly 
growing westward; and _ those who 
planned the cathedral are confident 
that, within the next half century, the 
Cathedral close will stand near the 
center of the capital city. Its grounds 
extend over forty acres near Cleveland 
Park, on an elevation which is known 
as Mount St. Alban’s. 

Much has already been done toward 
carrying forward such work of the dio- 
cese as naturally clusters around a great 
cathedral. There is the Cathedral 
School for Girls, besides the Cathedral 


Choir School, given by Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnston, the niece of President 
Buchanan, who was mistress of the 
White House during her uncle’s term of 
office, and a remarkable collection of 
religious relics relating to the historic 
continuity of the Anglican Church. The 
cathedral foundation has now accumu- 
lated more than a million dollars; and 
further funds are to be raised by popular 
subscription in all the Episcopal dio- 
ceses of the United States. 

The purpose of the founders of the 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul is 
to rear a great national house of worship, 
since every American, whatever may be 
his own religious affiliations, will feel 
proud of so superb an architectural crea- 
tion standing in the capital of the 
United States. 


THE CONFLICT 


Ir seemed I fought alone in utter dark, 
That all around me soundless silence lay, 
When lo, my busy sword flashed out a spark, 
And I found comrades in the breathless fray! 


Mary Eastwood Knevels 
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THE STAGE 




















PLAYS WITH A MORAL MORE OR LESS merate the hits of the present winter in 
OBVIOUS New York is a much simpler task than 

S Biaes new season appears anxious to to chronicle its failures. 
emulate the record of the old ones There are surprising features in the 


previous to the exceptionally successful record, too. Not the least of these is 
theatrical year of 1906-07. To enu- the popularity of Ibsen’s reputedly ob- 

















ELEANOR ROBSON AS SALOMY JANE-—-MISS ROBSON IS NOW IN HER SECOND SEASON 
AS A STAR IN THE PLAY OF THAT NAME 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 
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scure “‘ Master Builder,” and the sudden 
turn to mysticism and incomprehensibil- 
ity of a well-known American playwright 
who won his spurs with “ ‘The Squaw 
Man.” For many months we had been 





hands scarcely a word was changed on 
its final passage to the stage—a distinc- 
tion which falls to few plays. 

It appears that Mr. Royle, having 
made a good deal of money out of ‘ The 



































PAULINE FREDERICK, LEADING WOMAN WITH FRANCIS WILSON, AS LADY ROWENA 
EGGINGTON IN ‘‘WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


told that ‘“ The Struggle Everlasting ” 
would be the drama of the decade. Into 
it Edwin Milton Royle was said to have 
put his very life-blood. So carefully 
was it written, indeed, that when the 
manuscript came into the manager’s 


Squaw Man,” waxed ambitious, as so 
many have done before him, and decided 
that he .was big enough now to give the 
public what he wanted it to have, not 
what it had been in the habit of demand- 
ing. Unfortunately, what he regarded 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL, TOURING THE 


COMEDY, 





COUNTRY AS A STAR IN 


‘* WILDFIRE” 


From her latest photograph by Matzene, New York 
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MARGARET ILLINGTON, APPEARING AS MARIE LOUISE VOYSIN IN THE GREAT 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC SUCCESS, ADAPTED FROM THE 
FRENCH, ‘‘THE THIEF” 


From her latest photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 














as a lofty exemplar of 
literary art proved to be 
neither artistic nor pop- 
ular. Unless one has the 
time and inclination to 
study it out, the play, as 
a whole, gives the im- 
pression of a series of 
utterly disjointed and un- 
related incidents, none of 
them carrying much 
weight in itself, save only 
the scene composing the 
second act, from which 
the entire drama sprang. 
This was originally writ- 
ten for one of those lo- 
cally famous club festi- 
vals known as the Lambs’ 
Gambols —as_ was the 
kernel of “The Squaw 
Man”; and if Mr. Royle 
had been content to elab- 
orate it along straight 
lines, as he did with his 
Western play, he might 
now have an_ equally 
appealing piece on_ his 
hands. 

But to revert to the 
comparison between 
“The Master Builder” 
and “ The Struggle Ev- 
erlasting.” In the Ibsen 
piece, the author’s inner 
meaning may be obscure, 
but the problem is not 
one that troubles you 
insistently while you are 
watching the traffic on 
the stage. When you get 
home you may ask your- 
self what possible satis- 
faction Hilda could find 
in persuading the man she 
loved to clamber to the 
top of a new building 
simply to hang a wreath 
on the coping; but there 
is tense dramatic in- 
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MARY BOLAND, WHO IS LEADING WOMAN WITH DUSTIN FARNUM, 
AS DOROTHY OSGOOD IN ‘‘THE RANGER” 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


terest while the incident lasts, and no When “The Master Builder” was 
one feels like laughing at the dénoue- first produced in America—at the Car- 
ment. In the Royle play, on the other negie Lyceum, in January, 1900, with 
hand, there is incident after incident that Florence Kahn and William H. Pascoe 
puzzles rather than appeals, and even the —the New York Herald called it the 
tragic climax contains the element of the wildest of the Ibsen dramas, and de- 


grotesque. 


clared that it would never please a gen- 
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eral audience. Ii didn’t then, but at 
that time the witchery of Nazimova had 
not cast its spell over the Norwegian 
playwright. Now, even college youths, 
the usual patrons of the musical farce, 
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stranded company back to the land of 
the Czar. 

In “The Master Builder” Nazimova 
has excellent support. Her new leading 
man, Walter Hampden, is a distinct 
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MLLE. D’ORLAC, A FAVORITE OF THE PARIS VAUDEVILLE STAGE 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris 


may be seen sitting spellbound under 
oceans of apparently meaningless dia- 
logue, made vital by the art of this won- 
derful Russian actress, who, a little more 
than a year ago, had no knowledge of 
English and was playing with her own 
countrymen at special matinées to scrape 
enough money together to take their 


acquisition. The son of a prominent 
Brooklyn lawyer, he has always had a 
hankering after the stage, but not till 
now has he had his opportunity. What 
a treat it would be to see him and Nazi- 
mova do that striking second-act scene 
in “The Thief”! H. Reeves-Smith, 
who was Ethel Barrymore’s first lead- 
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MARGARET ANGLIN AS SHE APPEARS IN ‘‘THE GREAT DIVIDE,” THE PLAY IN WHICH SHE AND 
HENRY MILLER HAVE BEEN ACTING FOR MORE THAN A YEAR, AND WHICH SHE 
LEAVES IN THE SPRING TO GO TO AUSTRALIA WHERE SHE 
IS UNDER CONTRACT TO ACT IN HER REPERTOIRE 


From a photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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EDNA WALLACE HOPPER, LEADING WOMAN WITH GEORGE M. COHAN IN HIS NEWEST PLAY, 
‘‘ FIFTY MILES FROM BOSTON” 


! From her latest photograth by Matzene, New York 
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GABRIELLE RAY, THE MUCH-PHOTOGRAPHED ENGLISH ACTRESS, NOW APPEARING AS FROU-FROU 
IN THE LONDON PRODUCTION OF ‘‘THE MERRY WIDOW” 


From her latest photograth by Foulsham & Banfield, London 
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ing man in “ Captain Jinks,” has never 
been cast to better advantage than as 
the doctor in “ The Master Builder,” 
and Rosalind Ivan is the young woman 
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cessor, but it is written on a higher philo- 
sophic plane and reaches a far more 
logical conclusion. 

There is a public eager to welcome a 
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MAUDE FEALY, STARRING IN THE NEW PLAY, 


‘THE STRONGER SEX”’ 


From her latest photograth by Reutlinger, Paris 


who made such a hit last spring as under- 
study to Olga Nethersole. 

The most outspoken of this winter’s 
purpose-plays is “The Evangelist,” the 
newest product of Henry Arthur Jones, 
one of England’s two foremost play- 
wrights. Like his last year’s piece, 
“The Hypocrites,” it had its first pro- 
duction on the American side of the 
ocean. In theme it suggests its prede- 


good play on these lines, but it is not 
the public that frequents the Knicker- 
bocker Theater, where “ The Evangel- 
ist” had its New York premiere. ‘To 
be sure, “ The Christian” made its great 
hit in this house, but ‘‘ The Christian ” 
was cheap’ melodrama compared with 
“The Evangelist.” Besides, since that 
time the Knickerbocker has become as- 
sociated with musical shows. Both liter- 
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THE COUNTESS OF ROSSLYN (ANNA ROBINSON), AN AMERICAN GIRL, WHO USED TO PLAY 
THE LEADING ROLE IN HOYT’S FARCE ‘‘A TEMPERANCE TOWN,” AND IS NOW 
INTERESTED IN THE MANAGEMENT OF A LONDON THEATER 


From a photograph by the Dover Street Studios, London. 
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CECILIA LOFTUS, CO-STAR WITH LAWRANCE D’ORSAY IN 


‘‘THE LANCERS,” 


FOUNDED ON THE GERMAN COMEDY FROM WHICH AUGUSTIN 
DALY EVOLVED ‘‘THE PASSING REGIMENT” 


From her latest photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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ally and figuratively, “ The Evangelist ” 
was too good for Broadway. The Ten- 
derloin didn’t understand its religious 
talk, or care to receive the home thrusts 
of its pointed lesson. Its life there was 
limited to three weeks, after which it was 
handed over to Keith & Proctor’s stock 
companies. 


THE ABDICATION OF A COMIC-OPERA QUEEN 


Twelve years ago, Lillian Russell ap- 
peared in an opera based on her looks 
and called “An American Beauty.” 
This season she is doing a play without 
music, written around her greatest fad 
—horse-racing. It is called “ Wild- 
fire,” after the horse which, of course, 
wins the race, and the plot is eked out 
by the fact that the heroine’s sister is 
engaged to marry the son of a race- 
track reformer. 

It is not usually considered polite to 
talk about a lady’s age, but the “ fair 
Lillian” should certainly be proud of 
preserving her youthful looks for forty- 
seven years—for the records tell us that 
she was born in Clinton, Iowa, in 1860. 
When her family moved to Chicago, 
Helen Louise Leonard, as she was then, 


began to take singing lessons under a 


Professor Gill. In reporting the an- 
nual commencement-day of his school, 
the papers said that she sang “ Let Me 
Dream Again” and ‘“:Connais-tu le 
Pays?” (from “ Mignon”’) “ like an old 
professional.” ‘This comment got her a 
place in a Chicago church choir, and she 
secured another teacher in Mme. Jenni- 
vally, who had herself been taught by 
Garcia. It was Mme. Jennivally who 
encouraged the girl from Clinton to go 
in for the stage. 

This determination resulted at first in 
disappointment. ‘The girl studied sev- 
eral operas with her teacher, and then 
came to New York, thinking that all 
she had to do was to gain an audience 
with some manager in order to secure 
an engagement. Her good looks made 
it easy to reach them, but when it came 
to a test of her voice, she was so nervous 
that she failed to do her best, and was 
sometimes politely, at other times gruffly, 
but always firmly, informed that she 
would not do. .Among the men who 
turned her down in this way were Mc- 
Caull, who was presenting light operas 
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at the Casino, and D’Oyley Carte, who 
was over from London with the Gilbert 
and Sullivan repertoire. 

She had about given up hope when 
somebody suggested that she might try 
at Tony Pastor’s. Variety had not then 
risen to the dignity of being called 
“ vaudeville,” and it was as a last resort 
that she sought a hearing in such en- 
vironment. Pastor gave her an opening, 
billing her as an “English  ballad- 
singer.” ‘Then D’Oyley Carte happened 
to hear her, and engaged her for his 
opera company at a hundred and fifty 
dollars a week, never recognizing her as 
the young woman from Chicago who had 
once tried her voice for him and been 
turned down. From that time on Lillian 
Russell—to use the name which she took 
for the stage—had arrived. 

The first opera in which she starred 
was “ The Snake Charmer,” produced at 
the Casino, where, oddly enough, she 
also appeared in the last of the long list, 
“Lady Teazle.” This was after her 
four years’ association with Weber & 
Fields. Since ‘‘ Lady Teazle,” she has 
followed the example of Marie Tempest, 
Francis Wilson, and a few others in de- 
serting the musical field for straight 
comedy. 

Speaking of Wilson, the portrait of 
Pauline Frederick shows his new leading 
woman, who is appearing with him as 
the Lady Rowena in his new English 
farce, ‘When Knights Were Bold.” 
The play suits Wilson down to the last 
jot, and is a much more entertaining 
affair than it seemed to the writer in 
London, last summer. It has proven 
Wilson’s biggest hit since he left light 
opera. Miss Frederick, too, is a singer 
who has turned her back on music, hav- 
ing been introduced to New York—she 
hails from Boston—with Lew Fields, in 
“It Happened in Nordland.” 

Fields, by the bye, has hit the bull’s-eye 
in his Americanized musical comedy 
from London, “The Girl Behind the 
Counter,” which unquestionably © gives 
one more for one’s money than any 
show of the sort presented on Broadway 
in years. Joe Weber, on the other hand, 
at the old Music Hall, has not been as 
lucky with his newest venture, whose 
name, “Hip, Hip, Hooray!” served 
only to point the critics’ gibes. 








THE PRIMA DONNA’ 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


AUTHOR OF “MR. ISAACS,” “CORLEONE,” “IN THE PALACE OF 
THE KING,” “FAIR MARGARET,” ETC. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


York, where Margarita de Cordova, the great prima donna—an English girl, whose 


v [“y story opens with a dramatic scene at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 


real name is Margaret Donne—is singing in “ Lucia.” 


An explosion shakes the 


building and puts out the lights. A dangerous panic is imminent, but it is stayed by the 
presence of mind of Mme. Cordova, who continues to sing until the lights are relit. 

The house has been quietly emptied, and the prima donna is starting homeward, when 
Paul Griggs, a veteran literary man and an old friend of Mme. Cordova, calls her into the 
manager's room, to which he has carried a girl who has been found lying insensible in one 
of the exits. Griggs has recognized her as Miss Ida Bamberger, daughter of Isidore 


3amberger, president of the Nickel Trust. 


Miss Bamberger was to have been married, 


a couple of days later, to Rufus Van Torp, a millionaire New York financier, and a 
business associate of her father; but she is at the point of death, apparently from shock 


or heart failure. 


3efore the end she tells Mme. Cordova that she wishes to entrust her 


with a secret, which must be a to no one but Mr. Van Torp; but all that the dying 


girl can whisper is, “ He did i 


—a message which the prima donna does not understand. 


A few days later, the season being over, Mme. Cordova sails for England. Among 
her fellow passengers is Rufus Van Torp, whom she knows and dislikes, and whom she 
avoids during the voyage, seeking refuge in the company of Paul Griggs, who is also 
on the steamer, and with two new acquaintances—a little deaf-mute, Ida Moon, 
daughter of the late Senator Alvah Moon, of California, and Miss More, a lady who is 
in charge of the child. Van Torp manages to talk with the prima donna, however, and 
she delivers poor Ida Bamberger’s message—which, he tells her, , means that he had broken 


his engagement with the de:z id girl, 


On landing, Van Torp goes alone to London, where he drives to the Temple, and 
lets himself into some dingy chambers on whose outer door is the name “I. Bamberger.” 
Presently there also arrives a lady, with whom he holds a long and confidential conver- 


sation, and to whom he hands a large sum in English bank-notes. 


Suddenly there enters 


the lady’s husband, Count Leven, a Russian diplomat, who threatens his wife with suit 


for divorce, but who leaves when Van Torp orders him away. 
In London at this time are two old friends of Mme. de Cordova—Edmund Lushington, 


an author, and Constantine Logotheti, a 
house, frankly tells her that he finds her 


a criticism that causes her no little mental disquietude. 


Greek financier. 
much changed since she went on the stage— 


Lushington, calling at her 


Her self-satisfaction is to a 


certain extent restored, however, a couple of days later, when, dining at the Turkish 
Embassy, she finds herself seated next to Logotheti, who talks in a far more compli- 


mentary tone. Another fellow guest is the 


Countess Leven — Lady Maud Foxwell, 


as she was before her marriage—who seems strongly attracted to the prima donna. 





XIV 


HiE dinner came to an end before 
long, and the men went out with 
the ladies, to begin to smoke in 

the drawing-room, standing round the 
coffee. Lady Maud put her arm through 
Margaret’s. 

* Copyright. 1907, by F 


“Cigarettes are bad for your throat, 
I’m sure,” she said, ‘‘and I hate them.” 

She led the prima donna away through 
a eurtained door to a small room fur- 
nished according to eastern ideas of 
comfort. She sat down on a low, 
hard divan, which was covered with 
a silk carpet. The walls were hung with 


*. Marion Craw ford, in the Untted States and Great Britain. This story began 
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Persian silks, and displayed three or four 
texts from the Koran, beautifully writ- 
ten in gold on a green ground. Two 
small inlaid tables stood near the divan, 
one at each end, and two deep English 
easy-chairs, covered with red leather, 
were placed symmetrically beside them. 
There was no other furniture, and there 
were no gimcracks, such as Europeans 
think necessary in an “ oriental” room. 

With her plain black velvet, Lady 
Maud looked handsomer than.ever in the 
severely simple surroundings. 

“Do you mind?” she asked, as Mar- 
garet sat down beside her. “I’m afraid 
I carried you off rather unceremoni- 
ously.” 

“No,” Margaret answered. “I’m 
glad to be quiet; it’s so long since I 
was at a dinner-party.” 

“ T’ve always hoped to meet you,” said 
Lady Maud, “but you’re quite different 
from what I expected. I did not know 
you were really so young—ever so much 
younger than I am.” 

“ Really? ” 

“Oh, yes! I’m seven-and-twenty, and 
I’ve been married four years.” 

“T’m twenty-four,” said Margaret, 
“and I’m not married yet.” 

She was aware that the clear eyes were 
studying her face, but she did not re- 
sent their scrutiny. There was some- 
thing about her companion that inspired 
her with trust at first sight, and she did 
not even remember the impossible story 
Logotheti had told her. 

‘““T suppose you are tormented by all 
sorts of people who ask things, aren't 
you?” 

Margaret wondered whether the beau- 
ty was going to ask her to sing for 
nothing at a charity concert. 

“T get a great many begging letters, 
and some very amusing ones,” she an- 
swered cautiously. ‘‘ Young girls, of 
whom I never heard, write and ask me 
to give them pianos and the means of 
getting a musical education. I once took 
the trouble to have one of those requests 
examined. It came from a gang of 
thieves in Chicago.” 

Lady Maud smiled, but did not seem 
surprised. 

“ Millionaires get lots of letters of that 
sort,” she said. ‘Think of poor Mr. 
Van Torp!” 





Margaret moved uneasily at the name, 
which seemed to pursue her since she had 
left New York; but her present com- 
panion was the first person who had ap- 
plied to him the adjective “ poor.” 

“ Do you know him well?” she asked, 
by way of saying something. 

Lady Maud was silent for a moment, 
and seemed to be considering the ques- 
tion. 

“T had not meant to speak of him,” 
she answered presently. ‘I like him, 
and from what you said at dinner I fancy 
that you don’t, so we shall never agree 
about him.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Margaret. ‘ But 
I really could not have answered that 
odious man’s question in any other way, 
could I? I meant to be quite truthful. 
Though I have met Mr. Van Torp often 
since last Christmas, I cannot say that I 
know him very well, because I have not 
seen the best side of him.” 

“Few people ever do, and you have 
put it as fairly as possible. When I first 
met him I thought he was a dreadful 
person, and now we're awfully good 
friends. But I did not mean to talk 
about him!” 

“IT wish you would,” protested Mar- 
garet. “I should like to hear the other 
side of the case from some one who 
knows him well.” 

“It would take all night to tell even 
what I know of his story,” said Lady 
Maud. ‘And as you’ve never seen me 
before, you probably would not believe 
me,” she added with philosophical calm. 
“Why should you? The other side of 
the case, as I know it, is that he is kind 
to me, and good to people in trouble, and 
true to his friends.” 

“You cannot say more than: that of 
any man,” Margaret observed gravely. 

“IT could say much more, but I want 
to talk to you about other things.” 

Margaret, who was attracted by her, 
and who was sure that the story Logo- 
theti had told was a fabrication, as he 
said it was, wished that her new ac- 
quaintance would leave other matters 
alone and tell her what she knew about 
Van Torp. 

“Tt all comes of my having mentioned 
him accidentally,” said Lady Maud. 
“But I often do—probably because I 
think about him a good deal.” 
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Margaret thought her amazingly 
frank, but nothing suggested itself in 
the way of answer, so she remained si- 
lent. 

“Did you know that your father and 
my father were friends at Oxford?” 
Lady Maud asked, after a little pause. 

“Really?” Margaret was surprised. 

“When they were undergrads. Your 
name is Donne, isn’t it—Margaret 
Donne? My father was called Foxwell 
then. ‘That’s our name, you know. He 
didn’t come into the title till his uncle 
died a few years ago.” 

“YT remember a Mr. Foxwell when I 
was a child,” said Margaret. ‘“ He came 
to see us at Oxford sometimes. Do you 
mean to say that he was your father?” 

“Yes. He is alive, you know—tremen- 
dously alive!—and he remembers you 
as a little girl, and wants me to bring 
you to see him. Do you mind very 
much? I told him I was to meet you 
this evening.” 

“T should be very glad indeed;” said 
Margaret. 

“He would come to see you,” said 
Lady Maud, rather apologetically, “ but 
he sprained his ankle the other day. He 
was chevying a cat that was after the 
pheasants at Creedmore—he’s absurdly 
young, you know—and he came down at 
some hurdles.” 

‘““’m so sorry! 
delighted to go.” 

“It’s awfully good of you, and he’ll 
be ever so pleased. May I come and 
fetch you? When? ‘To-morrow after- 
noon, about three? Are you quite sure 
you don’t mind? ” 

Margaret was quite sure; for the pros- 
pect of seeing an old friend of her fa- 
ther’s, and one whom she herself re- 
membered well, was pleasant just then. 
She was groping for something she had 
lost, and the merest thread was worth 
following. 

“Tf you like, I'll sing for him,” she 
said. 

“Oh, he simply hates music,” answered 
Lady Maud, with unconscious indiffer- 
ence to the magnificence of such an offer 
from the greatest lyric soprano alive. 

Margaret laughed in spite of herself. 

“ Do you hate music, too?” she asked. 

“No, indeed! I could listen to you 
forever. But my father is quite dif- 
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ferent. I believe he hears half a note 
higher with one ear than with the other. 
At all events, the effect of music on him 
is dreadful. He behaves like a cat in a 
thunder-storm. If you want to please 
him, talk to him about old bindings. 
Next to shooting, he likes bindings bet- 
ter than anything in the world—in fact, 
he’s a capital bookbinder himself.” 

At this juncture Mustapha Pasha’s 
pale and spiritual face appeared between 
the curtains of the small room, and he 
interrupted the conversation by a single 
word: 

“ Bridge?” 

Lady Maud was on her feet in an in- 
stant. 

“ Rather!” 

“Do you play?” asked the ambassa- 
dor, turning to Margaret, who rose more 
slowly. 

“Very badly. I would rather not.” 

The diplomatist looked disappointed. 
She noticed his expression, and suspected 
that he would feel himself obliged to 
talk to her instead of playing. 

“I’m very fond of looking on,” she 
added quickly, “if you will let me sit 
beside you.” 

They went back to the drawing-room, 
and presently the celebrated Mme. de 
Cordova, who was more accustomed to 
being the center of interest than she real- 
ized, felt that she was nobody at all, as 
she sat at her host’s elbow watching the 
game through a cloud of suffocating 
cigarette-smoke. Even old Griggs, who 
detested cards, had sacrificed himself in 
order to make up the second table. As 
for Logotheti, he was too tactful to re- 
fuse a game in which every one knew 
him to be a past master, in order to sit 
out and talk to her the whole evening. 


Margaret watched the players with 
some little interest at first. The dis- 
agreeable Mr. Feist lost, and became 


even more disagreeable; and Margaret 
reflected that whatever he might be he 
was certainly not an adventurer, for she 
had seen a good many of the class. The 
ambassador lost even more, but with the 
quiet indifference of a host who plays 
because his guests like that form of 
amusement. Lady Maud and the barris- 
ter were partners, and seemed to be win- 
ning a good deal; the peer whose hobby 
was applied science revoked and did 




















dreadful things with his trumps, but no- 
body seemed to care in the least, except 
the barrister, who was no respecter of 
persons, and had fought his way to ce- 
lebrity by terrorizing juries and bullying 
the bench. 

At last Margaret let her head rest 
against the back of her comfortable 
chair, and when she closed her eyes be- 
cause the cigarette-smoke made them 
smart, she forgot to open them again and 
went sound asleep. She was a healthy 
young person, and had eaten a good din- 
ner, and on evenings when she did not 
sing she was accustomed to go to bed at 
ten o’clock, if not earlier. 

No one even noticed that she was 
sleeping, and the game went on till near- 
ly midnight, when she was awakened by 
the sound of voices, and sprang to her 
feet with the impression of having done 
something terribly rude. Every one was 
standing ; the smoke was as thick as ever, 
and it was tempered by a smell of Scotch 
whisky. The men looked more or less 
tired, but Lady Maud had not turned a 
hair. 

The peer, holding a tall glass of weak 
whisky and soda in his hand, and blink- 
ing through his gold-rimmed spectacles, 
asked her if she were going anywhere 
else. 

“ There’s nothing to go to yet,” she 
said rather regretfully. 

“There are women’s clubs,’ 
Logotheti. 

“That’s the objection to them,” an- 


suggested 


swered the beauty, with more sarcasm 


than grammatical sequence. 

“ Bridge till all hours, though,” ob- 
served the barrister. 

“T’d give something to spend an eve- 
ning at a smart women’s club,” said the 
playwright in a musing tone. “Is it 


true that the Crown Prince of Persia 
got into the one in Mayfair as a 


waiter? ” 

“They don’t have waiters,’ 
Maud. ‘“ Nothing is ever true. 
be going home.” 

Margaret was only too glad to go, too. 
When they were down-stairs, she heard 
a footman ask Lady Maud if he should 
call a hansom for her. He evidently 
knew that she had no carriage. 

“May I take you home?” Margaret 
asked. 


said Lady 
I must 
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“Oh, please do!” answered the beau- 
ty with alacrity. “It’s awfully good 
of you!” 

It was raining as the two handsome 
women got into the singer’s comfortable 
brougham. 

“Isn’t there room for me, too?” asked 
Logotheti, putting his head in before the 
footman could shut the door. 

“Don’t be such a baby,” answered 
Lady Maud in a displeased tone. 

The Greek drew back with a laugh 
and put up his umbrella. Lady Maud 
told the footman where to go, and the 
carriage drove away. 

‘““You must have had a dull evening,” 
she said. 

““] was sound asleep most of the time,” 
Margaret answered. “I’m afraid the 
ambassador thought me very rude.” 

““ Because you went to sleep? I don’t 
believe he even noticed it. And if he 
did, why should you mind? Nobody 
cares what anybody does nowadays. 
We've simplified life since the days of 
our fathers. We think more of the big 
things than they did, and much less of 
the little ones.” 

“All the same, I wish I had kept 
awake! ” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Lady Maud. 
“What is the use of being famous if 
you cannot go to sleep when you are 
sleepy? ‘This is a bad world as it is, but 
it would be intolerable if one had to 
keep up one’s schoolroom manners all 
one’s life, and sit up straight and spell 
properly, as if Society, with a big S, were 
a governess that could send us to bed 
without our supper if we didn’t!” 

Margaret laughed a little, but there 
was no ripple in Lady Maud’s delicious 
voice as she made these singular state- 
ments. She was profoundly in earnest. 

“The public is my schoolmistress,” 
said Margaret. “I’m so used to being 
looked at and listened to on the stage 
that I feel as if people were always 
watching me and criticizing me, even 
when I go out to dinner.” 

“T’ve no right at all to give you my 
opinion, because I’m nobody in partic- 
ular,” answered Lady Maud, “and you 
are tremendously famous and all that! 
But you'll make yourself miserable for 
nothing if you get into the way of car- 
ing about anybody’s opinion of you, ex- 
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cept on the stage. And you'll end by 
making the other people uncomfortable, 
too, because you’ll make them think that 
you mean to teach them manners.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” Margaret laughed 
again. 

The carriage stopped, and Lady Maud 
thanked her, bade her good night, and 
got out. 

“No,” she said as the footman was 
going to ring the bell, “I have a latch- 
key, thank you.” 

It was a small house in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, and the windows were 
quite dark. ‘There was not even a light 
in the hall when Margaret saw Lady 
Maud open the front door and disappear 
within. 

Margaret went over the little incidents 
of the evening as she drove home alone, 
and felt better satisfied with herself than 
she had been since Lushington’s visit, in 
spite of having deliberately gone to sleep 
in Mustapha Pasha’s drawing-room. No 
one had made her feel that she was 
changed except for the better, and Lady 
Maud, who was most undoubtedly a 
smart woman of the. world, had taken a 
sudden fancy to her. Margaret told her- 
self that this would be impossible if she 
were ever so little vulgarized by her 
stage life, and in this reflection she con- 
soled herself for what Lushington had 
said, and nursed her resentment against 
him. 

The small weaknesses of celebrities 
are sometimes amazing. There was a 
moment that evening, as she stood before 
her huge looking-glass before undressing 
and scrutinized her face in it, when she 
would have given her fame and her for- 
tune to be Lady Maud, who trusted to a 
passing hansom or an acquaintance’s car- 
riage for getting home from an embassy, 
who let herself into a dark and cheerless 
little house with a latch-key, who was 
said to be married to a slippery for- 
eigner, and about whom the gossips in- 
vented unedifying tales. 

Margaret wondered whether Lady 
Maud would ever think of changing 
places with her, to be a goddess for a 
few hours every week, to have more 
money than she could spend on herself, 
and to be pursued with requests for au- 
tographs and grand pianos, not to men- 
tion invitations to supper from those su- 
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pernal personages whose uneasy heads 
wear crowns, or itch for them. Mme. de 
Cordova told herself rather petulantly 
that Lady Maud would rather starve 
than be the most successful soprano that 
ever trilled on the high A till the house 
yelled with delight, and the royalties 
held up their stalking-glasses to watch 
the fluttering of her throat, if perchance 
they might see how the pretty noise was 
made. 

But at this point Margaret Donne was 
a little ashamed of herself and went to 
bed, and she dreamed that Edmund 
Lushington had suddenly taken to wear- 
ing a little mustache, very much turned 
up, and flattened on his cheeks, and a 
single emerald for a stud, which cast 
a greenish refulgence round it upon a 
shirt-front that was hideously shiny ; and 
the effect of these changes in his appear- 
ance was to make him perfectly odious. 

XV 

Lorp CREEDMORE had begun life as 
a poor barrister, with no particular 
prospects, had entered the House of 
Commons early, and had been a hard- 
working member of Parliament till he 
had inherited a title and a relatively 
exiguous fortune, when he was over fifty, 
by the unexpected death of his uncle 
and both the latter’s sons within a year. 

He had married young; his wife was 
the daughter of a Yorkshire country 
gentleman, and had blessed him with 
ten children, who were all alive, and 
of whom Lady Maud was not the young- 
est. He was always obliged to make a 
little calculation to remember how old 
she was, and whether she was the eighth 
or the ninth. There were three sons and 
seven daughters. The sons were all in 
the army, and all stood between six and 
seven feet in their stockings; the daugh- 
ters were all good-looking, but none was 
as handsome as Maud; they were all 
married, and all but she had children. 

Lady Creedmore had been a beauty, 
too, but at the present time she was. stout 
and gouty, had a bad temper, and alter- 
nately soothed and irritated her complaint 
and her disposition by following cures 
or committing imprudences. Her hus- 
band, who was now over sixty, had never 
been ill a day in his life; he was as lean 


and tough as a greyhound and as active 
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as a schoolboy, a good rider, and a crack 
shot. 

His connection with this tale, apart 
from the friendship which grew up be- 
tween Margaret and Lady Maud, lies in 
the fact that his land in Derbyshire 
adjoined the estate which Mr. Van Torp 
had bought and renamed after himself. 
It was here that Lady Maud and the 
American magnate had first met, two 
years after her marriage, when she had 
come home on a long visit, very much 
disillusionized as to the supposed advan- 
tages of the marriage bond as compared 
with the freedom of a handsome English 
girl of three-and-twenty, who is liked in 
her set and has the run of a score of big 
country houses without any chaperonial 
encumbrance. For the chaperon is going 
down to the shadowy kingdom of the 
extinct, and is already reckoned with 
dodos, stage-coaches, muzzle - loaders, 
crinolines, the Thirty-nine Articles, Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s reputation, and the late 
Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. 

On the previous evening, Lady Maud 
had not told Margaret that Lord Creed- 
more lived in Surrey, having let his town 
house since his youngest daughter had 
married. She now explained that it 
would be absurd to think of driving such 
a distance when one could go almost all 
the way by train. ‘The singer was rather 
scared at the prospect of possibly missing 
trains, waiting in drafty stations, and 
getting wet by a shower. She was ac- 
customed to think nothing of driving 
twenty miles in a closed carriage to avoid 
the slightest risk of a wetting. 

But Lady Maud piloted her safely, 
and showed an intimate knowledge of 
the art of getting about by public convey- 
ances which amazed her companion. She 
seemed to know by instinct the difference 
between one train and another, when all 
looked just alike, and when she had to 
ask a question of a guard or a porter 
her inquiry was met with businesslike 
directness and brevity, and commanded 
the respect which all officials feel for 
people who do not speak to them without 
a really good reason—so different from 
their indulgent superiority when we enter 
into friendly conversation with them. 

The journey ended in a walk of a 
quarter of a mile from the station to the 
gate of the small park in which the house 


stood.. Lady Maud said she was sorry 
she had forgotten to telephone for a trap 
to be sent down, but added cheerfully 
that the walk would do Margaret good. 

“You know your way wonderfully 
well,” Margaret said. 

“Yes,” answered her companion care- 
lessly. “I don’t think I could lose my- 
self in London, from Limehouse to 
Wormwood Scrubs.” 

She spoke quite naturally, as if it were 
not in the least surprising that a smart 


knowledge. 

“You must have a marvelous memory 
for places,” Margaret ventured to say. 

“Why? Because I know my way 
about? I walk a great deal, that’s all.” 

Margaret wondered whether the 
Countess Leven habitually took her 
walks in the direction of Limehouse in 
the east or Shepherd’s Bush in the west ; 
and if so, why? As for the distance, the 
thoroughbred looked as if she could do 
twenty miles without turning a hair, and 
Margaret wished she would not walk 
quite so fast, for, like all great singers, 
she herself easily got out of breath if she 
was hurried. It was not the distance 
that surprised her, however, but the fact 
that Lady Maud should ever visit such 
regions. 

They reached the house and found 
Lord Creedmore in the library, his lame 
foot on a stool and covered up with a 
chudder. His clear brown eyes exam- 
ined Margaret’s face attentively while he 
held her hand in his. 

““So you are little Margery,” he said 
at last, with a very friendly smile. ‘‘ Do 
you remember me at all, my dear? I 
suppose I have changed almost more 
than you have.” 

Margaret remembered him very well 
indeed, as Mr. Foxwell, who used always 
to bring her certain particularly delicious 
chocolate wafers whenever he came to 
see her father in Oxford. She sat down 
beside him and looked at his face—clean- 
shaven, kindly, and energetic—the face of 
a clever lawyer and yet of a keen sports- 
man, a type you will hardly find out of 
England. 

Lady Maud left the two alone after a 
few minutes, and Margaret found herself 
talking of her childhood and her old 
home, as if nothing very much worth men- 
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tioning had happened in her life during 
the last ten or a dozen years. ‘ 

While she answered her new friend’s 
questions, and asked others of him, she 
unconsciously looked about the room. 
The writing-table was not far from her, 
and she saw on it two photographs in 
plain ebony frames; one was of her 
father, the other was a likeness of Lady 
Maud. Little by little she understood 
that her father had been Lord Creed- 
more’s best friend from their school- 
boy days till his death. Yet although 
they had constantly exchanged short 
visits, the one living in Oxford and the 
other chiefly in town, their wives had 
hardly known each other, and their chil- 
dren had never met. 

“Take him all in all,” said the old 
gentleman gravely, “ Donne was the 
finest fellow I ever knew, and the only 
real friend I ever had.” 

His eyes turned to the photograph on 
the table with a far-away manly regret 
that went to Margaret’s heart. Her fa- 
ther had been a reticent man, and as there 
was no reason why he should have talked 
much about his absent friend Foxwell, it 
was not surprising that Margaret should 
never have known how, close the tie was 
that bound them. But now, coming un- 
awares upon the recollection of that 
friendship in the man who had survived, 
she felt herself drawn to him as if he 
were of her own blood, and she thought 
she understood why she had liked his 
daughter so much at first sight. 

They talked for more than half an 
hour. Margaret did not even notice that 
he had not once alluded to her profession, 
and that she had so far forgotten herself 
for the time as not to miss the usual 
platitudes about her marvelous voice and 
her astoundingly successful career. 

“I hope you'll come and stop with us 
in Derbyshire in September,” he said at 
last. “I’m quite ashamed to ask you 
there, for we are dreadfully dull people ; 
but it would give us a great deal of pleas- 
ure.” 

“You are very kind indeed,” Margaret 
said. ‘I should be delighted to come.” 

“Some of our neighbors might inter- 
est you,” said Lord Creedmore. “ There’s 
Mr. Van Torp, for instance, the Ameri- 
can millionaire. His land joins mine.” 
“ Really?” 
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Margaret wondered if she would ever 
again go anywhere without hearing of 
Mr. Van Torp. 

“Yes. He bought Oxley» Paddox 
some time ago and promptly rechristened 
it Torp Towers. But he’s not a bad fel- 
low. Maud likes him, though Lady 
Creedmore calls him names. He _ has 
such a nice little girl—at least, it’s not 
exactly his child, I believe,” his lordship 
ran on rather hurriedly; “but he’s 
adopted her, I understand—at least, I 
fancy so. At all events, she was born 
deaf and dumb, poor little thing ; but he 
has had her taught to speak and to under- 
stand from the lips. Awfully pretty 
child! Maud delights in her. Nice gov- 
erness, too—I forget her name; but she’s 
a faithful sort of woman. It’s a dread- 
fully hard position, don’t you know, to be 
a governess, if you’re young and good- 
looking, and though Van Torp is rather 
a decent sort, I never feel quite sure— 
Maud likes him immensely, it’s true, and 
that is a good sign; but Maud is utterly 
mad about a lot of things, and, besides, 
she’s singularly well able to take care of 
herself.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret ; but she thought 
of the story Logotheti had told her, on 
the previous evening. ‘I know Mr. Van 
Torp, and the little girl and Miss More,” 
she said after a moment. ‘We came 
over in the same steamer.” 

She thought it was only fair to say 
that she had met the people of whom 
he had been speaking. ‘There was no 
reason why Lord Creedmore should be 
surprised by this, and he only nodded and 
smiled pleasantly. 

“All the better. I shall set Maud on 
you to drag you down to Derbyshire in 
September,” he said. ‘‘ Women never 
have anything to do in September. Let 
me see—you’re an actress, aren’t you, my 
dear?” 

Margaret laughed. It was positively 
delightful to feel that he had never heard 
of her theatrical career. 

“No; I’m a singer,” 
stage name is Cordova.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” answered Lord Creed- 
more, very vaguely. “It’s the same 
thing—you cannot possibly have anything 
to do in September, can you?” 

“We shall see. I hope not, this year.” 

“If it’s not very indiscreet of me, as 





she said. “ My 
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an old friend, you know, do you manage 
to make a living by the stage?” 

“Oh—-fair!” Margaret almost laughed 
again. 

Lady Maud returned at this juncture, 
and Margaret rose to go, feeling that she 
had stayed long enough. 

“Margery has half promised to come 
to us in September,” said Lord Creedmore 
to his daughter. ‘‘ You don’t mind if I 
call you Margery, do you?” he asked, 
turning to Margaret. “I cannot call 
you Miss Donne since you really remem- 
ber the chocolate wafers! You shall have 
some as soon as I can go to see you!” 

Margaret loved the name she had been 
called by asa child. Mrs. Rushmore had 
severely eschewed diminutives. 

“Margery!” repeated Lady Maud 
thoughtfully. “I like the name awfully 
well. Do you mind calling me Maud? 
We ought to have known each other when 
we were in pinafores!”’ 

In this way it happened that Margaret 
found herself unexpectedly on something 
like intimate terms with her father’s 
friend and the latter’s favorite child less 
than twenty-four hours after meeting 
Lady Maud; and this was how she was 
asked to their place in the country for 
the month of September. But that 
seemed very far away. 

Lady Maud took Margaret home, as 
she had brought her, without making her 
wait more than three minutes for a train, 
without exposing her to a draft, and 
without letting her get wet, all of which 
would seem easy enough to an old Lon- 
doner, but was marvelous in the eyes of 
the young prima donna, and conveyed to 
her an idea of freedom that was quite 
new to her. She remembered that she 
used to be proud of her independence 
when she first went into Paris from Ver- 
sailles alone for her singing lessons; but 
that trip, contrasted with the one from 
her own house to Lord Creedmore’s on 
the Surrey side, was like going out for an 
hour’s sail in a pleasure-boat on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon compared with working 
a sea-going vessel safely through an in- 
tricate and crowded channel at night. 

Margaret noticed, too, that although 
Lady Maud was a very striking figure, 
she was treated with respect in places 
where the singer knew instinctively that 
if she herself had been alone she would 
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have been afraid that men would speak 
to her. She knew very well how to treat 
them if they did, and was able to take 
care of herself if she chose to travel 
alone; but she ran the risk of being an- 
noyed where the beautiful thoroughbred 
was in no danger at all. That was the 
difference. 

Lady Maud left her at her own door 
and went off on foot, though the hansom 
that had brought them from the Baker 
Street Station was still lurking near. 

Margaret had told Logotheti to come 
and see her late in the afternoon, and as 
she entered the hall she was surprised to 
hear voices up-stairs. She asked the 
servant who was waiting. With infinite 
difficulty in the matter of pronunciation, 
the man informed her that the party con- 
sisted of M. Logotheti, Herr Schreier- 
meyer, Signor Stromboli, the Signorina 
Baci-Roventi,and Fraulein Ottilie Braun. 

The four professionals had come at the 
very moment when Logotheti had gained 
admittance on the ground that he had an 
appointment, which was true, and they 
had refused to be sent away. In fact, 
unless he had called the police, the poor 
footman could not have kept them out. 
The Signorina Baci-Roventi alone, black- 
browed, muscular, and five feet ten in her 
shoes, would have been almost a match 
for him alone; but she was backed by 
Signor Pompeo Stromboli, who weighed 
fifteen stone in his fur coat, was as broad 
as he was long, and had been seen to run 
off the stage with Mme. Bonanni in his 
arms while he yelled a high G that could 
have been heard in Westminster if the 
doors had been open. 

Before the onslaught of such terrific 
foreigners a superior London footman 
could only protest with dignity and hold 
the door open for them to pass. Braver 
men than he had quailed before Schreier- 
meyer’s stony eye, and gentle little 
Fraulein Ottilie slipped in like a swallow 
in the track of a storm. 

Margaret felt suddenly inclined’ to 
shut herself up in her room and send 
word that she had a headache and could 
not see them. But Schreiermeyer was 
there. He would telephone for three 
doctors, and would refuse to leave the 
house till they signed an assurance that 
she was perfectly well, and able to begin 
rehearsing the “Elisir d’ Amore” the 
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next morning. When she next met him 
he would tell her that he would have 
“no nonsense, no stupid stuff,” and that 
she had signed an engagement and must 
sing or pay. 

She had never shammed an illness, 
either, and she did not mean to begin 
now. It was only that for two blessed 
hours and more, with her dead father’s 
best friend and Maud, she had felt like 
her old self again, and had dreamed that 
she was with her own people. She had 
even disliked the prospect of seeing 
Logotheti after that, and she felt a much 
stronger repugnance for her theatrical 
comrades. 

She went to her own room _ before 
meeting them, and she sighed as she 
stood before the tall looking-glass for a 
moment after taking off her coat and hat. 
In pulling out the hat-pins her hair had 
almost come down, and Alphonsine pro- 
posed to do it over again, but Margaret 
was impatient. 

“Give me something—a veil, or any- 
thing,” she said impatiently. ‘“ They are 
waiting for me.” 

The maid instantly produced from a 
near drawer a peach-colored veil em- 
broidered with green and gold. It was 
a rather vivid modern Turkish one given 
her by Logotheti, and she wrapped it 
quickly over her disordered hair, like a 
sort of turban, tucking one end in, and 
left the room almost without glancing at 
the glass again. She was discontented 
with herself now for having dreamed of 
ever again being anything but what she 
was—a professional singer. 

XVI 

THE little party greeted her noisily as 
she entered the music-room. Her com- 
rades had not seen her since she had left 
them in New York, and the consequence 
was that Signorina Baci-Roventi kissed 
her on both cheeks with dramatic force, 
and she kissed Fraulein Ottilie on both 
cheeks, and Pompeo Stromboli offered 
himself for a like favor and had to be 
fought off, while Schreiermeyer looked 
on gravely, very much as a keeper at the 
Zoo watches the gambols of the animals 
in his charge. 

Logotheti shook hands very quietly, 
well perceiving that his chance of pleas- 
ing her just then lay in being profoundly 
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respectful while the professionals were 
overpoweringly familiar. His almond- 
shaped eyes asked her how in the world 
she could stand it all, and she felt un- 
comfortable at the thought that she was 
used to it. 

Besides, these good people really liked 
her. The only members of the profession 
who hated her were the other lyric so- 
pranos. Schreiermeyer, rapacious and 
glittering, had a photograph of her, 
hideously enameled in colors, inside the 
cover of his watch, and the facsimile of 
her autograph was engraved across the 
lid of his silver cigarette-case. Pompeo 
Stromboli carried some of her hair in a 
locket which he wore on his chain between 
two amulets against the evil eye. Frau- 
lein Ottilie treasured a little water-color 
sketch of her as Judictte on which Mar- 
garet had written a few friendly words, 
and the Baci-Roventi actually went to 
the length of asking her advice about the 
high notes the contralto has to sing in 
such operas as “Semiramide.” It would 
be hard to imagine a more sincere proof 
of affection and admiration than this. 

Margaret knew that the greeting was 


genuine and that she ought to be pleased,” 


but at the first moment the noise and the 
kissing and the rough promiscuity of it 
all disgusted her. 


Then she saw that all had brought her 


little presents, which were arranged side 
by side on the piano, and she suddenly 
remembered that it was her birthday. 
They were small things without value, 
intended to make her laugh. Stromboli 
had sent to Italy for a Neapolitan clay 
figure of a shepherd, cleverly modeled 
and painted, and vaguely resembling 
himself—he had been a Calabrian goat- 
herd. The contralto, who came from 
Bologna, the city of sausages, gave Mar- 
garet a tiny pig made of silver with holes 
in his back, in which were stuck a number 
of quill toothpicks. 

“You will think of me when you use 
them at table,” she said, charmingly un- 
conscious of English prejudices. 

Schreiermeyer presented her with a 
bronze statuette of Shylock whetting his 
knife upon his thigh. 

“It will encourage you to sign our next 
agreement,” he observed with stony calm. 
“It is the symbol of business. We are all 
symbolic nowadays.” 


7 
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Fraulein Ottilie Braun had wrought a 
remarkable little specimen of German 
sentiment. She had made a little blue 
pincushion, and had embroidered some 
little flowers on it in brown silk. Mar- 
garet had no difficulty in looking pleased, 
but she also looked slightly puzzled. 

“They are forget-me-nots,” said the 
fraulein, “but because my name _ is 
Braun I made them brown. You see? 
So you will remember your little Braun 
forget-me-not!” 

Margaret laughed at the primitively 
simple little jest, but she was touched, 
too, and somehow she felt that her eyes 
were not quite dry as she kissed the good 
little woman again. But Logotheti could 
not understand at all, and thought it all 
extremely silly. He did not like Mar- 
garet’s improvised turban, either, though 
he recognized the veil as one he had 
given her. ‘The head-dress was not clas- 


sic, and he did not think it becoming to 


the Victory of Samothrace. 

He also had remembered her birthday, 
and he had a small offering in his pocket, 
but he could not give it to her before the 
others. Schreiermeyer would probably 


insist on looking at it, and would guess 
its value, whereas Logotheti was sure 


that Margaret would not. He would 
give it to her when they were alone, and 
would tell her that it was nothing but a 
seal for her writing-case, a common green 
stone of some kind with a little Greek 
head on it; and she would look at it and 
think it pretty, and take it, because it did 
not look very valuable to her unpractised 
eye. But the “common green stone” 
was a great emerald, and the “little 
Greek head” was an intaglio of Anac- 
reon, cut some two thousand and odd 
hundred years ago by an art that is lost ; 
and the setting had been made and 
chiseled for Maria de’ Medici when she 
married Henry IV. Logotheti liked to 
give Margaret things vastly more rare 
than she guessed them to be. 

Margaret offered her visitors tea, and 
she and Logotheti took theirs while the 
others looked on or devoured the cake and 
bread and butter. 

“Tea?” repeated Signor Stromboli. 
“T am well. Why should I take tea? 
The tea is for to perspire when I have a 
cold.” 

The Signorina Baci-Roventi laughed. 
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“Do you not know that the English 
drink tea before dinner to give them- 
selves an appetite?” she asked. “It is 
because they drink tea that they eat so 
much.” 

“All the more,” answered Stromboli. 
“Do you not see that I am fat? Why 
should I eat more? Am I to turn into 
a mcnument of Victor Emmanuel?” 

“You eat too much bread,” said 
Schreiermeyer in a resentful tone. 

“It is my vice,” said the tenor, taking 
up four thin slices of bread and _ but- 
ter together and popping them all into 
his mouth without the least difficulty. 
“When I see bread, I eat it. I eat all 
there is.” 

“We see you do,” returned Schreier- 
meyer bitterly. 

“TI cannot help it. Why do they 
bring bread? They are in league to 
make me fat. The waiters know me. I 
go into the Carlton; the head-waiter 
whispers; a waiter brings a basket of 
bread; I eat it all. I go into Voisin’s, 
or Henry’s; the head-waiter whispers ; it 
is a basket of bread; while I eat a few 
eggs, a chicken, a salad, a tart or two, 
some fruit, cheese, the bread is all gone. 
I am the tomb of all the bread in the 
world. So I get fat. There,” he con- 
cluded gravely, “it is as I tell you. I 
have eaten all.” 

And, in fact, while talking, he had 
punctuated each sentence with a tiny 
slice or two of thin bread and butter, 
and everybody laughed, except Schreier- 
meyer, as the huge singer gravely held 
up the empty glass dish and showed it. 

“What do you expect of me?” he 
asked. ‘It is a vice, and I am not 
St. Anthony, to resist temptation.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Fraulein Ot- 
tilie timidly, “if you exercised a little’ 
strength of character—”’ 

“Exercise?” roared Stromboli, not 
understanding her, for they spoke a 
jargon of Italian, German, and English. 
“Exercise? ‘The more I exercise, the 
more I eat! Ha, ha, ha! Exercise, in- 
deed! You talk like crazy!” 

“You will end on _ wheels,” said 
Schreiermeyer with cold contempt. ‘ You 
will stand on a little truck which will 
be moved about the stage from below. 
You will be lifted to Judiette’s balcony 
by a hydraulic crane. But you shall pay 
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for the machinery. Oh, yes; oh, yes! 
I will have it in the contract! You 
shall be weighed. So much flesh to 
move, so much money.” 

“ Shylock!” suggested Logotheti, 
glancing at the statuette and laughing. 

“Yes, Shylock and his five hundred 
pounds of flesh,” answered Schreier- 
meyer, with a faint smile that disap- 
peared again at once. 

“But I meant character—” began 
Fraulein Ottilie, trying to go back and 
get in a word. 

“Character!” cried the Baci-Roventi 
with a deep note that made the open 
piano vibrate. ‘His stomach is his 


1”? 


” 


heart, and his character is his appetite 
She bent her heavy brows and fixed 
her gleaming black eyes on him with a 
tragic expression. 
“*Let them cant about decorum who 
quoted Logo- 
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have characters to lose, 
theti softly. 

This delicate banter went on for 
twenty minutes, very much to Schreier- 
meyer’s inward satisfaction, for it 
proved that at least four members of his 
company were on good terms with him 
and with one another, for when they 
had a grudge against him, real or im- 
aginary, they became sullen and silent 
in his presence, and eyed him with the 
coldly ferocious expression of china dogs. 

At last they all rose and went away 
in a body, leaving Margaret with Logo- 
theti. 

“T had quite forgotten that it was my 
birthday,” she said, when they were 
gone. 


“T’ve brought you a little seal,” he ~ 


answered, holding out the intaglio. 

She took it and looked at it. 

“ How pretty!” she exclaimed. “ It’s 
awfully kind of you to have remembered 
to-day, and I wanted a seal very much.” 

“It’s a silly little thing, just a head 
on some sort of green stone. But I 
tried it on sealing-wax, and the im- 
pression is not so bad. I shall be very 
happy if it’s of any use, for I’m always 
puzzling my brain to find something you 
may like.” 

“Thanks very much. It’s the thought 
I care for.” She laid the seal on the 
table beside her empty cup. ‘“‘ And now 
that we are alone,” she went on, “ please 


tell me.” 
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“ What? ” 

“How you found out what you told 
me at dinner last night.” 

She leaned back in the chair, raising 
her arms and joining her hands above 
her head against the high top of the 
chair, and stretching herself a little. 
The attitude threw the curving lines of 
her figure into high relief, and was 
careless enough, but the tone in which 
she spoke was almost one of command, 
and there was a sort of expectant resent- 
fulness in her eyes as they watched his 
face while she waited for his answer. 
She believed that he had paid to have 
her watched by some one who had bribed 
her servants. 

“TI did not find out anything,” he 
said quietly. “I received an anony- 
mous letter from New York giving me 
all the details of the scene. The letter 
was written with the evident intention 
of injuring Mr. Van Torp. Whoever 
wrote it must have heard what you said 
to each other, and perhaps he was watch- 
ing you through the keyhole. It is 
barely possible that by some accident he 
overheard the scene through the local 
telephone, if there was one in the room. 
Should you care to see that part of the 
letter which concerns you? It is not 
very delicately worded.” 

Margaret’s expression had changed ; 
she had dropped her hands and was lean- 
ing forward, listening with interest. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t care to see 
the letter, but who in the world can have 
written it? You say it was meant to 
injure Mr. Van Torp—not me?” 

“Yes. There is nothing against you 
in it. On the contrary, the writer calls 
attention to the fact that there never 
was a word breathed against your reputa- 
tion, in order to prove what an utter 
brute Van Torp must be.” 

“Tell me,” Margaret said, “ was that 
story about Lady Maud in the same let- 
ter?” 

“Oh, dear, no! That is supposed to 
have happened the other day, but I got 
the letter last winter.” 

“ When?” 

“In January, I think.” 

“He came to see me soon after New 
Year’s Day,” said Margaret. “I wish 
I knew who told—I really don’t believe 
it was my maid.” 





“T took the letter to one of those men 
who tell character by handwriting,” an- 


swered Logotheti. “I don’t know 
whether you believe in that, but I do a 
little. I got rather a queer result, con- 
sidering that I only showed half a dozen 
lines, which could not give any idea of 
the contents.” 

“What did the man say?” 

“He said the writer appeared to be 
on the verge of insanity, if not actually 
mad; that he was naturally of an 
accurate mind, with ordinary business 
capacities, such as a clerk might have, 
but that he had received a much better 
education than most clerks get, and 
must at one time have done intellectual 
work. His madness, the man_ said, 
would probably take some violent form.” 

‘“There’s nothing very definite about 
all that,” Margaret observed. ‘“ Why 
in the world should the creature have 
written to you, of all people, to destroy 
Mr. Van Torp’s character?” 

“ The interview with you was only an 
incident,” answered Logotheti. ‘‘ There 
were other things, all tending to show 
that he is not a safe person to deal with.” 

“Why should you ever deal with 
him?” 

Logotheti smiled. 

“There are about a hundred and fifty 
men in different countries who are re- 
garded as the organs of the world’s 
financial body. The very big ones are 
the vital organs. Van Torp has. grown 
so much of late that he is probably one 
of them. Some people are good enough 
to think that I’m another. The blood 
of the financial body—call it gold, or 
credit, or anything you like—circulates 
through all the organs, and if one of 
the great vital ones gets out of order 
the whole body is likely to suffer. Sup- 
pose that Van Torp wished to do some- 
thing with ‘the Nickel Trust in Paris, 
and that I had private information to 
the effect that he was not a man to be 
trusted, and that I believed this informa- 
tion, don’t you see that I should nat- 
urally warn my friends against him, 
and that our joint weight would be an 
effective obstacle in his way?” 

“Ves, I see that. But, dear me! do 


you mean to say that all financiers must 
be Strictly virtuous, like little woolly 
white lambs?” 
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Margaret laughed carelessly. If Lush- 
ington had heard her, his teeth would 
have been set on edge, but Logotheti did 
not notice the shade of expression and 
tone. 

“T repeat that the account of the: 
interview with you was a mere incident, 
thrown in to show that Van Torp occa- 
sionally loses his head and behaves like 
a madman.” 

“TI don’t want to see the letter,” said 
Margaret, “but what sort of accusa- 
tions did it contain? Were they all of 
the same kind?” 

“No. There was one other thing— 
something about a little girl called Ida, 
who is supposed to be the daughter 
of that old Alvah Moon who robbed 
your mother. You can guess the sort of 
thing the letter said without my telling 
you.” 

Margaret leaned forward and poked 
the small wood fire with a pair of un- 
necessarily elaborate gilt tongs, and she 
nodded, for she remembered how Lord 
Creedmore had mentioned the child that 
afternoon. He had hesitated a little, 
and had then gone on speaking rather 
hurriedly. She watched the sparks fly 
upward each time she touched the log, 
and she nodded slowly. 

“What are you thinking of?” 
Logotheti. 

But she did not answer for nearly half 
a minute. She was reflecting on a singu- 
lar little fact which made itself clear to 
her just then. She was certainly not a 
child; she was not even a very young 
girl, at twenty-four; she had never 
been prudish, and she did not affect the 
innocence of Eve before the fall. Yet 
it was suddenly apparent to her that be- 
cause she was a singer men treated her 
as if she were a married woman, and 
would have done so if she had been even 
five years younger. 

Talking to her as Margaret Donne, in 
Mrs. Rushmore’s house, two years earlier, 
Logotheti would not have approached 
such a subject as little Ida Moon’s possi- 
ble relation to Mr. Van Torp, because 
the Greek had been partly brought up 
in England, and had been taught what 
one might and might not say to a “nice 
English girl.” Margaret now reflected 
that since the day she had set foot upon 
the stage of the Opéra she had appar- 


” 


asked 
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ently ceased to be a “nice English girl” 
in the eyes of men of the world. 

“So that is the secret about the little 
girl,” she said at last. ‘Then she started 
a little, as if she had made a discovery. 
“Good Heavens!” she exclaimed, poking 
the fire sharply. ‘“ He cannot be as bad 
as that—even he!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Logo- 
theti, surprised. 

“ No—really—it’s too awful,” Mar- 
garet said slowly, to herself. “ Be- 
sides,” she added, “one has no right to 
believe an anonymous letter.” 

“The writer was well informed about 
you, at least,” observed Logotheti. 
“You say that the details are true.” 

“ Absolutely. That makes the other 
thing all the more dreadful.” 

All that Margaret knew, all that 
Griggs had told her, and that Logotheti 
did not know yet, rose up in orderly 
logic, and joined what was now in her 
mind, completing the whole hideous tale 
of wickedness. The faint voice of poor 
Ida Bamberger came back to her across 
the ocean. 

“He did it—” 

And there was the stain on Paul 
Griggs’s hand; and there was little Ida 
Moon’s face on the steamer, when she 
had looked up and had seen Van Torp’s 
lips moving, and had understood what he 
was saying to himself, and had dragged 
Margaret away in terror. And not 
least, there was the indescribable fear of 
him which Margaret felt when he was 
near her for a few minutes. 

On the other side, what was there to 
be said for him? Miss More—quiet, 
good, conscientious Miss More, devoting 
her life to the child—said that he was 
one of the kindest men living. ‘There 
was Lady Maud Leven, with her clear 
eyes, her fearless ways, and her knowl- 
edge of the world and men, and she, too, 
said that Van Torp was kind, and good 
to people in trouble and true to his 
friends. Lord Creedmore, the intimate 
friend of Margaret’s father, a barrister 
half his life, and as keen as a hawk, 
declared that Mr. Van Torp was a very 
decent sort of man, and he evidently 
allowed his daughter to like the Ameri- 
can. 

It was true that a scandalous tale 
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about Lady Maud and the millionaire 
was already going from mouth to mouth, 
but Margaret did not believe it. If she 
had known that the facts were accurate- 
ly told, whatever their meaning might 
be, she would have taken them for fur- 
ther evidence against the accused. 

As for Miss More, she was guided by 
her duty to her employer, or her affec- 
tion for little Ida, and she seemed to be 
of the charitable sort, who think no 
evil; but after what Lord Creedmore 
had said, Margaret had no doubt but 
that it was Mr. Van Torp who provided 
for the child, and if she was his daugh- 
ter, the reason for Senator Moon’s neg- 
lect of her was patent. 

Then Margaret thought of Isidore 
Bamberger, the hard-working man of 
business who was Van Torp’s right hand 
and figure-head, as Griggs had said, and 
who had divorced the beautiful, half- 
crazy mother of the two Idas because 
Van Torp had stolen her from him— 
Van Torp, his partner, and once his 
trusted friend. She remembered the 
other things Griggs had told her—how 
old Bamberger must surely have discov- 
ered that his daughter had been mur- 
dered, and that he meant to keep it a 
secret till he caught the murderer. Even 
now the detectives might be on the right 
scent, and if he whose child had been 
killed, and whose wife had been stolen 
from him by the man he had once trust- 
ed, learned the whole truth at last, he 
would not be easily appeased. 

“You have had some singular offers 
of marriage,” said Logotheti, in a tone 
of reflection. ‘“‘ You have declined them, 
but you will probably marry a beggar 
some day—a nice beggar, who has ruined 
himself like a gentleman, but a beggar, 
nevertheless ! ” 

“T don’t know about that,” Margaret 
said carelessly. “Of one thing I am 
quite sure. I shall not marry Mr. Van 
Torp.” 

Logotheti laughed softly. 

“Remember the French proverb,” he 
said. ‘‘‘ Say not to the fountain, I will 
not drink of thy water.’ ” 

“ Proverbs,” returned Margaret, “are 
what Schreiermeyer calls stupid stuff. 
Fancy marrying that monster!” 

“Yes,” assented Logotheti, “ fancy!” 





(To be continued) 
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* OLLY! Humph!” David Har- 
H menter handed his hat and 
gloves to his valet, and cast a 
comprehensive glance about the apartment 
into which that worthy had deferentially 
followed him. In the window-alcove 
hung three immense wreaths of holly. 
“Upon my word, Joseph, we look like 
a department store tempting the unem- 
ployed to buy pianos and automobiles as 
Christmas presents for their children! 
You may take them away, Joseph. We 
have no family—therefore we will have 
no seasonable adornment. I am_ not 
inclined to blame you, but it is one of 
the few times since our acquaintance 
that you have failed to anticipate my 
wishes.” 

He unbuttoned his heavy top-coat, and 
Joseph stepped forward to assist him in 
removing it. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” he said 
apologetically, “I thought as how you 
were just coming home, sir—” 

“The word home has no meaning to 
me,” said Harmenter coldly. “I have 
been several years in various parts of Eu- 
rope, living in places that could by no 
possibility be described as home. I return 
to Boston, rather than New York, for the 
same reason. When we begin to refer 
to it as home we will go back to Europe.” 
Reaching the fire, he held out his strong, 
white hands to its brisk warmth, regard- 
ing the glowing coals with a thoughtful 
frown. “I trust you will make no per- 
manent affiliations, Joseph,” he added. 

“No, sir,” said Joseph respectfully. 

The valet carried the coat into the hall 
and hung it up. When he returned, the 
masterful figure of David Harmenter 
stood, with back to the fire, scrutinizing 
the details of the apartment. The suite 


of rooms was simply but luxuriously fur- 
nished. On the uncluttered top of the 
wide mahogany table stood a richly 
shaded reading-lamp, turned low, like a 
fat but modest glowworm. It was the 
firelight, rather than the lamplight, that 
warmed the paneled wainscot, outlined 
the frames of a few well-chosen pictures, 
and glittered here and there on bits of 
brass and pewter. Dull green curtains 
separated the room from others of the 
suite. On the table an open book lay 
within reach of a deep leathern armchair, 
across whose top was neatly folded Mr. 
Harmenter’s favorite smoking-jacket. 

Joseph passed unostentatiously into 
the shadow as he went softly across the 
room to the large alcove, and began 
taking down the holly-wreaths from its 
row of diamond-paned windows. He 
stepped solemnly from rug to rug, guard- 
ing silence as an immeasurable treasure. 
A noisy Joseph would have been an error 
in the scheme of creation. 

Apparently satisfied with his first in- 
spection, Harmenter slipped out of his 
tweed coat, throwing it carelessly on a 
chair, and stood for a moment in his 
immaculate shirt-sleeves. Joseph, turn- 
ing at the sound of the falling garment, 
caught sight of this snowy unconven- 
tionality. He instantly laid down the 
wreaths in a symmetrical green heap on 
the windpw-seat, and came lightly for- 
ward, helping Mr. Harmenter into his 
smoking-jacket and holding a match for 
that gentleman’s cigar. The flare of 
the match vividly illuminated the two 
faces—one clean-shaven, square-jawed, 
and masterful, the other clean-shaven, 
thin, alert, and impassive. 

The match went out. The aroma of 
strong tobacco became part of the atmos- 
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phere of the room, lifting immediately an 
almost oppressive sense of order and 
newness and putting in place of it the 
comforting reality of human occupancy. 
Mr. Harmenter settled himself in his 
chair and reached out his hand for the 
book. 

“ Joseph,” he said, ‘‘ are you ever talk- 
ative?” 

Joseph spun round from the alcove, the 
wreaths neatly trussed on his left arm. 
He stood erect and attentive. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You are secretive about it,’ com- 
mented Harmenter. ‘When does it 
happen to you?” 

“Off work, sir,” returned Joseph. 
“ Recreation, sir. Great love of conver- 
sation, sir.” 

Harmenter mused, resting his chin on 
his hand. 

“You conceal it admirably,” he said 
presently. “Have you any relatives, 
Joseph? Any one to give Christmas 
presents to?” The old man_ looked 
quizzically at the rigid figure of his at- 
tendant. ‘If I may ask such a personal 
question,” he added. 

Joseph condescended briefly. 

“Too many, sir. Couldn’t give pres- 
ents without making hard feeling. Mother 
and father dead, sir. Nieces and nephews 
very numerous. Swarm, sir. Very large 
family, sir. Aunts and uncles. Very 
prolific, sir.” 

“ Do you never miss them?” 

“Me, sir?” Joseph shook his head 
seriously. “ They have their own inter- 
ests, sir.” : 

“When we—er—first became  ac- 
quainted,” continued Harmenter, “ you 
may remember that I was rather un- 
manageable. You may even have noticed 
that I had some trouble in concealing 
the fact that I was rather afraid of your 
opinion?” 

* VYes;isir.” 

“T am still, for that matter; but I 
trust I conceal it more successfully. 
What did you think of me at that time, 
Joseph? You may speak frankly. I 
told you that I had given up business in 
America and wished to amuse myself. 
Why did you imagine I had given up 
business? Your opinion, I may add, is 
of no consequence so long as you do your 
work efficiently.” 
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Joseph meditated. If he experienced 
any surprise at this turn of the conver- 
sation, it was not evident. 

“A come-over, sir,” he said solemnly. 

“ And what’s that, Joseph?” 

“A blow, sir. Beggin’ your pardon 
for recalling unpleasant memories, mebbe 
the death of a beloved helpmate, sir. It 
do strike some men mortal hard, sir. I 
can imagine how it might, sir, under some 
circumstances.” Joseph spoke with as 
much sympathy as he felt was permissible 
with dignity. 

“My wife died fifteen years ago, Jo- 
seph. No, my ‘come-over’ had been of a 
different nature. I have no family.” 
Harmenter again reached out his hand for 
the book lying on the table. “I trust 
you will always remember that during 
your periods of recreation, Joseph. I 
have no family.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joseph. ‘“ No family 
whatever, sir.” He came forward and 
turned up the light, waiting a moment 
for his master to continue speaking. “ Is 
there anything more, sir?” 

“ Nothirig,” replied Harmenter. “ You 
have done well in selecting our quarters. 
I am quite pleased with them, except for 
the holly. What do you do, by the way, 
during these periods of recreation, when 
you have no one to talk to?” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Joseph. “A 
man can always talk to himself, sir. A 
good listener is half the pleasure of a 
conversation, sir.” 

He stood waiting. Then, seeing that 
nothing more was expected of him, he 
vanished solemnly, fading away, like an 
automatic apparition, laden with holly- 
wreaths. 

The spirit of Christmas went with him. 
In the room there remained only the 
every-day sense of well-being and intelli- 
gently ordered physical comfort. 

David Harmenter sank back solidly in 
the depths of the leather chair, his square 
shoulders, crowned by a neatly brushed 
gray head, filling it completely. A fleet- 
ing curiosity as to the inner side of Jo- 
seph’s apparently colorless life crossed 
his mind idly; but he let it go without 
question. The well-appointed room, the 
chair in which he sat, the book he had 
taken with him on shipboard, now open 
before him ,at the page where he had 
stopped reading, testified sufficiently to 
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the truth of the credentials Joseph had 
brought him more than six years ago in 
London. A perfect servant for a man 
bent upon studying idleness and getting 
out of it, if not pleasure, at least some 
fraction of the interest he had once de- 
rived from the successful pursuit of a 
single business enterprise. 

Beyond that, David Harmenter de- 
manded nothing. For nearly seven years 
he had been seeing men and cities, busying 
an always active intelligence in acquiring 
a new culture, something to take the place 
of alost ambition. It had interested him 
immensely. What was more to the point, 
it had made a different man of him; self- 
ish, he admitted, but capable of losing 
memory of the past in many phases of life, 
thought, and amusement which he had 
once regarded as unessential to his own 
or anybody’s progress. His very en- 
vironment — especially Joseph — showed 
how he had accomplished his self: 
appointed task of making himself a new 
personality. Another man, he told him- 
self, might have solved the problem 
differently ; he had-solved it by changing 
himself and his interests so completely 
that the past seemed almost like another 
man’s trouble. 

Nevertheless, he sighed unconsciously 
as he resumed his reading. His cigar 
drooped between his fingers, his eyes 
followed the lines of type with less than 
their usual intelligent avidity. Outside, 
an occasional step sounded on the pave- 
ment, and at regular intervals a trolley- 
car passed in the distance, its crashing 
progress muffled by the thick walls of this 
excellent apartment-house that Joseph 
had chosen for him. An occasional gust 
of wind was more noticeable; it beat 
nervously against the small-paned win- 
dows, through which a glimpse of cold, 
starlit, winter sky was visible. 

As the man read, he unconsciously ran 
his fingers through his bushy gray hair, 
disarranging its neatness and making it 
stand fiercely about his broad temples. It 
was his way of concentrating his atten- 
tion; but despite the vigor of this 
external effort, he at length laid down 
the book and gave himself up to reverie. 
Evidently his thoughts came in no pleas- 
ant company. ‘They accentuated the age 
of his face. 

With a mutter of self-dissatisfaction, 
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he reopened his book, running his fingers 
through his hair with renewed determina- 
tion. At last the book held him. His 
rugged face became almost that of a 
scholar. 

He was interrupted by a discreet knock 
at the door, Joseph’s customary signal. 

‘““A gentleman wishes to see you, sir.” 

“Indeed! Nobody who would be 
likely to call on me knows I am in town, 
Joseph. Who is he? What’s his busi- 
ness?” 

“Said he had no card with him, but 
would you see Dr. Harmenter?—same 
name as your own, sir. Says he is one of 
your neighbors, sir.” 

“Dr. Harmenter?” David Harmen- 
ter sounded the title interrogatively. “I 
know of no doctor of the name, Joseph. 
Never mind. Bring him in. Doctors 
usually talk best when the wind is 
blowing. I understand that it affects the 
nerves of a pig in the same way—not 
that I mean to cast any discredit on a 
noble profession.” 

The curtain fell, to be raised again a 
moment later. 

“Dr. Harmenter,” announced Joseph, 
stepping aside to permit the entrance of 
a young man of about twenty-six years, 
and then disappearing behind him. 


II 


THE newcomer paused irresolutely in 
the doorway. He seemed doubtful of 
his reception. The older man_ rose 
slowly from his chair, and turned toward 
his visitor. He started and stiffened; 
the hand that he had partly extended 
fell to his side, the other sought the 
back of his chair as if to support him- 
self. 

“You?” he said. ‘‘ You here?” 

Dr. Harmenter took a step forward into 
the room. ; 

“Yes,” he said. “I thought I’d 
drop in for a moment. You won't 
shake hands with me? At any rate, it 
would hardly be polite to ask your 


man to turn me out immediately. I- 


congratulate you on the acquisition. 
I have never seen his equal—except on 


the stage.” 
“Sit down,” said the older man 
gruffly. ‘Since you have come here, I 


suppose I shall have to be civil. I dare 
say you have become an authority on 
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stage servants.” He pointed to a seat 
on the other side of the fire, and resumed 
his own. “I suppose you're dissatisfied 
with your allowance. Want it increased, 
eh? Christmas present from the old 
gentleman, eh? Seasonable. Title an 
alias, I suppose? Ingenious assump- 
tion of respectability—very !” 

The young man laid his gloves and 
stick, which he still carried, on the table, 
and quietly took the seat which Harmen- 
ter indicated. The position brought him 
full into the light of the fire, revealing 
a square-cut countenance, much like the 
older man’s. He sat easily, leaning for- 
ward, his hands between his knees, and 
his dark eyes fixed on the fire. His re- 
ception apparently neither disturbed nor 
surprised him. 

“No,” he said presently. “I hope to 
notify your lawyers, before long, to dis- 
continue it. I shall not need it. I have 
been much obliged to you, sir. The title, 
such as it is, belongs to me.” 

“‘ Never mind the obligation,” answered 
David Harmenter sharply. “I see you 
haven’t starved, anyway.” 

“One doesn’t starve on a thousand a 
year, sir.” 

“Tt depends a good deal on one’s 
wife’s tastes,” said the older man. “A 
good deal!” 

Dr. Harmenter smiled. 

“ You were smoking when I came in—” 
he said tentatively. ‘‘ Please don’t allow 
me to interrupt you.” 

“T am not accustomed to allowing you 
to interrupt me,” returned the older man 
bitterly. He struck a match and relit his 
cigar with nervously trembling fingers. 
“You still smoke, I imagine?” he added. 

“A pipe, usually,” said the younger 
man, feeling in his pocket. 

“T object to them,” said David Har- 
menter bruskly. “I dare say you will 
submit to my inclinations that far—in my 
own apartment.” 

He opened a drawer in the table, took 
out a small oblong box, and handed it to 
the young man. Dr. Harmenter selected 
a cigar and lit it. The two men smoked 
silently, the younger gazing solemnly at 
the fire, the older sunk far back in his 
chair, regarding him with a look in which 
anger, contempt, and a dawning tender- 
ness were curiously mingled. 

“You were speaking of one’s wife’s 
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tastes,” continued the young man. “ Very 
likely you are quite right. Or perhaps you 
might say one’s wife’s relatives. I’ve had 
so little experience that my own opinion 
is hardly of any importance.” 

The old man sat erect. 

“Then you’re not married?” 

Dr. Harmenter shook his head gravely. 

““As you see me,” he answered, ‘“ I’m 
a disappointed man, a panned-out ro- 
mance.” 

“Humph!” said David Harmenter. 
“Well, you seem to bear up under it. 
Threw you over, did she?” 

“As soon as you had definitely with- 
drawn the light of your countenance.” 
He got up and stood in front of the fire, 
speaking suddenly with a note of complete 


. sincerity. ‘‘ That is one of the things I 


want to thank you for—honestly. You 
did me a great service.” 

“I’m glad you appreciate it,” said the 
older man. He relapsed into silence, 
studying his companion’s face attentively. 
The young man’s glance made a slow 
circuit of the room, and came back to 
David Harmenter’s face with a look of 
surprised wonder. The pause lengthened 
uncomfortably. The young man broke it 
with an effort. 

“You've been away a long time,” he 
said. 

“ Here and there,’ 
ter. 

He crossed his legs and sank deeper 
into the chair, waiting for Dr. Harmenter 
to resume the conversation. Between these 
two men it suddenly seemed as if there 
was only one possible thing to talk about ; 
and neither seemed capable of suggesting 
it. The young man again looked slowly 
around the room, his gaze resting finally 
on the older man’s face. David Har- 
menter cleared his throat and drummed 
with his fingers on the arm of his chair. 

“I was a young fool,” said the doctor 
suddenly. “A young fool!” He hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ There have been other young 
fools since—other flies attracted by the 
same honey. I don’t mean that as an 
excuse. But you must admit that Héléne 
had unusual attractions.” 

“IT must admit?” echoed Mr. Har- 
menter angrily. “ In that artificial hussy? 
That stage creature? I—you forget, sir, 
to whom—”’ 

“IT beg your pardon,’ 


’ 


answered Harmen- 


’ 


said the doctor 
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quickly. “I did forget.” He hesitated, 
and then continued more slowly. ‘“ Do 
you know that, sitting there, you seem to 
me like a different man? I think a 
youngster would be more likely to accept 
your opinion about—things; matrimony, 
for example. I don’t know just how to 
express it, but I feel as if you—the you 
whom I am now meeting for the first 
time—would perhaps have more under- 
standing of a young fool’s foolishness 
than the you with whom I was once 
acquainted. Mind, I’m not excusing 
myself. You were perfectly right; and 
you did the right thing. I’m glad you 
did it. I thank you for it. But, don’t 
you see, I’d like you to admit that there 
were attractions.” He spoke earnestly. 
“T can’t help feeling as if that might 
possibly start things on a different basis. 
I feel that when I look at you. You've 
improved.” 

The older man started indignantly, and 
then settled back in his chaiz. A look of 
amusement followed and swept away his 
indignation. 

‘So you think I’ve improved, do you?” 

Thé young man nodded. 

“T should hardly know you. You're 
altogether different from what I expected. 
I’m not saying at all what I intended to 
say.” 

“You can thank Joseph,” said David 
Harmenter enigmatically. He smoked 
thoughtfully, and added: “ Well, per- 
haps she did have unusual attractions. 
I’ve had six years in which I’ve been 
trying to see how other men enjoy them- 
selves. Asa rule, I don’t think much of 
their methods. But I have seen enough 
to realize that men without your excuse 
of youth are often enough equally fool- 
ish.” He paused, smiling at a remem- 
brance. ‘‘She had a nose, hadn’t she?” 

“You remember that? Yes, it was my 
proud boast that I would rather marry 
that nose than another woman’s intellect. 
You were naturally sarcastic. In the 
retrospect I can see that you were quite 
justified—although I still hold that it is 
better to marry a nose for love than a 
bank-account for convenience. The first 
thing, however, is to be sure of the nose.” 

“A false nose, in this instance,” com- 
mented David Harmenter. “Still, as I 
remember it, excellently well-propor- 
tioned. This is a curious interview we 
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are having. May I ask what you did 
when—er—when she turned up this re- 
markable nose?” 

“IT decided to. study medicine,” said 
Dr. Harmenter. 

David Harmenter leaned forward. 
‘What you tell me interests me tremen- 
dously.” 

“Not immediately, of course. I think 
you must have given me some quality that 
refuses to sink, sir. That is another thing 
for which I wish to thank you. I never 
realized it so much as at this moment. 
After the—episode, when I reached the 
convalescent stage, I really felt that I 
couldn’t take a thousand a year from you 
without doing something in return for it. 
I felt as if we weren’t well enough ac- 
quainted.” 

“Humph!” grunted David Harmen- 
ter. “Would you mind telling me just 
what you mean by that?” 

“We weren’t well enough acquainted,” 
repeated the young man quietly. ‘I had 
known you when I was a youngster— 
when mother was living. I remembered 
you with affection. After that you be- 


_came more and more immersed in business. 


I suppose it may have been necessary, but 
you really gave me too much money and 
too little companionship. You showed 
no interest in anything in which I was 
interested ; our lives were altogether sep- 
arate—” 

“Herbert!” exclaimed the older man 
bitterly. 

“That’s my side of it,” went on the 
younger man. “It’s what cut deepest at 
the time of the—episode. Remember, I 
had gone my own way, spent my own 
money, as I had come to imagine it, piled 
up my own jackass ideas of my own im- 
portance, and added what I innocently 
conceived to be a deep and abiding ro- 
mance. Well, you took it out of me for 
thirty minutes; and there wasn’t one of 
those minutes when you seemed to have 
the least bit of sympathy or understand- 
ing. That didn’t excuse me for being 
indecent myself. I heard things I blush 
to remember. I said things of which, I 
am now willing to confess, I shall be 
everlastingly ashamed. For those things 
I want to apologize. I thought at first 
that I would refuse your money.” 

The older man held up a shaking hand. 

“Y had your best interests at heart,” 
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he said. “ You were all I had in the 
world to work for, Herbert. I had great 
hopes of seeing you succeed in one of the 
professions. You were my one ambition, 
Herbert. I was working for you. To 
gain what I had I had cut myself off 
from everything but my business—” 

“So I felt afterward. Your going 
away as you did, sir, set me thinking. 
You didn’t leave me much choice between 
agreeing with an uncomplimentary esti- 
mate of myself or making something of 
the raw material. At first I was still 
foolish enough to think that you would 
be disappointed if I really succeeded. 
Anyway, I determined to take the thou- 
sand a year; to borrow it, in fact, and to 
prove that you hadn’t known what you 
were talking about. Medicine had at- 
tracted me somewhat when I was in col- 
lege. So I put in for medicine—here in 
Boston. I put in hard because I was 
dead sick of everything else, and because 
I was determined to get even with my own 
self-respect. Héléne gave me a fine in- 
centive in that direction; she helped 
you amazingly. After I’d taken the 
allowance, I took it for all there was in 
it; but I determined to give you full 
value.” 

“You felt no necessity of letting me 
know of that intention?” 

“You had never encouraged the habit 
of correspondence, sir. You stipulated 
no return on the allowance except that I 
shouldn’t starve to death and get into the 
newspapers.” 

The older man rose and leaned against 
the mantel. 

“This is a strange interview,” he re- 
peated thickly. “A strange interview! 
I don’t seem to know how to talk to you. 
I don’t seem to know you. And yet— 
have you finished at the medical school?” 

“Two years ago,” answered the young 
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man. He rose also, politely. ‘I’ve 
been uncommonly lucky,” he added. 
“Dr. Harbin—he’s one of the best-known 
of the older men in the city, sir—has 
recently made me his assistant. Some- 
thing I had done—discovered—in the 
way of bugs, you know—attracted his 
attention, and I’ve just come into his 
office. I’m not flush enough to live here 
myself, of course, and I was just going 
out when I noticed your name on the 
directory. I thought perhaps I’d done 
enough to come in and wish you a merry 
Christmas, as man to man, sir.” He 
picked up his stick and gloves, and held 
out his hand. “ You see, I’ve got over 
my idea of wishing to make you miserable, 
by proving myself a scientific wonder. 
Seeing you again, in this way, I should 
like to win back your respect for its own 
sake. I want to apologize.” 

“You can’t apologize,” exclaimed the 
older man. “Sit down, sir! Put down 
your hat and stick. I speak as man to 
man. I said I didn’t know how to treat 
you—but I like you better than ever. Do 
you understand that? Do you understand 
that, sir?” 

Dr. Harmenter put down his stick and 
gloves. He stepped nearer, holding out 
his hand with a movement of awkward 
frankness. 

“TI understand—father,” he said. 

The older man grasped his hand firmly. 
“And you’re here for the night, boy,” 
he said quickly. “ The place is too big 
for me. I told Joseph it was too big; 
but Joseph knew better. Joseph always 
knows better !”’ 

He turned and pressed an electric- 
button sharply. Joseph appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Joseph,” said Mr. Harmenter, “ you 
were right, as usual. You may bring 
back the holly-wreaths.” 





MY HARVEST 


WHEN the warm light of life’s maturest sun 
Has ripened all the fruits of sympathy, 

And all the bud and blossom of the spring 
Have well fulfilled their early augury; 


And when with folded hands, my toil complete, 
I greet the harvest of accomplished ends, 

This is my prayer—to find that I have won 
Rich golden sheaves of lovers and of friends! 


Marguerite Ogden Bigelow 
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THE GUEST 


HO is it comes with winter rime be- 
spangled— 
Age on his hair, yet youth within his 
eyes— 
And sprays of holly twisted and entangled 
Greenly about his brow, in garland wise? 


Who is it comes with glints of sun-bright 
laughter, 
Lighting the arches of his bearded lip, 
And lusty voice that rings up to the rafter 
In greetings of hale-hearted comradeship? 


Who is it comes with bounty and with 
blessing, 
Which he bestows with such unfailing 
zest, 
And with a love and kindliness caressing? 
’Tis Father Christmas! Welcome to our 
guest? Sennett Stephens 


AS TO HONEY 


os honey, some prefer the bee, 
But that is not the kind for me; 
Though I admit the bee is fine 
When working in the honey line, 
And none denies that it is sweet 
With tea and cakes and bread to eat. 


The drop of syrup from the rose, 
The sweets that heliotropes disclose, 
The luscious drafts from hollyhocks, 
From lilac and the golden phlox, 
From honeysuckle, violet-— 
Ambrosial all, and yet—and yet— 


When radiant Chloe casts her eye 

On me with glances soft and shy, 

And then, when no one’s near to see, 

Turns quickly and—well, kisses me— 

No floral sweet the queen-bee sips 

Compares to that of Chloe’s lips! 
Blakeney Gray 


A TOAST 


} ie her, the girl we love, a toast, a toast! 
There is none like her in the world so 
wide; 
That she is fairest fair each makes his boast, 
Be she the wife of years, sweetheart, or 
bride; 
All other beauty soon must fade beside 
Her loveliness. Then fill them up, mine 
host! 


To her, the girl we love, a toast, a toast! 
There is none like her in the world so 
wide! 


With her beside us there is not the ghost 
Of any care; stern fate we may deride; 
Laugh in the face of sorrow; yea, almost, 
With her for pilot, stem both time and 
tide: 
To her, the girl we love, a toast, a toast! 
There is none like her in the world so 
wide! 
Celia Myrover Robinson 


THE LAZY MAN 


HERE’S no great ambition in me to dis- 

cover a rare fossil, 

To create a new religion and to pose at its 
apostle; 

With the problems of ballooning I have no 
desire to grapple, 

And I do not want to grow a pitless plum 
or seedless apple. 


If I had a chance to reach the Pole I’m sure 
I would not go there— 

Let some rabid old explorer hug the packs 
of ice and snow there! 

I care nothing for the heathen in Rungpoor 
or Rutnagherry, 

Or the sorrows of the farmers in Kildare or 
County Kerry. 


I shall never write a thesis on the thallus’s 
lacuna, 

On the million men in Mars, or on the lone- 
ly one in Luna; 

And I have no wish at all to make gold 
dollars out of copper, 

Or to catch the biggest fish e’er caught, or 
tell the biggest whopper. 


Let some fellow full of wisdom seek to cure 
the ills we’re heir to; 

As for living full a hundred years, I’m sure 
I do not care to; 

If you are fond of ghosts and spooks, why, 
pray, investigate them; 

But I have no love for things like those—in 
fact, I really hate them. 


I feel no impulse in me to discover a new 
comet, 

Or to write a bulky volume upon Buddha 
or Mahomet; 
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And I would not court the Muses Nine for 
half a million dollars, 

Or give a single cent for all the fame of all 
the scholars. 


Ah, with just a chair to sit in and with one 
to put your feet on, 

And a little plate of crackers that your hun- 
ger may retreat on, 

And the cigarette beside you that doth never 
fail to cheer -you— 

Pray, what is the use of worry when ely- 
sium is so near you? 

Nathan M. Levy 


MY MOTHER’S PAISLEY SHAWL 


MONG the pictures, fair and bright, 
That hang on memory’s wall, 
Is one of vivid hue and tone— 
My mother’s Paisley shawl. 


Ah, well I mark the distant time, 
And well I mark the place, 

When mother wore, in lengthened folds, 
The shawl with stately grace. 


Wide-eyed; admiringly, I’d watch 
Dear mother making calls 

On friends and neighbors who, perchance, 
Could boast no Paisley shawls; 


Or, proudly walking by her side 
To church or festival; 

I shared reflected glory from 
That wondrous Paisley shawl. 


The Paisley shawl is folded safe 
Away from moth and soil; 

Safe-folded, too, are mother’s hands, 
Forever free from toil. 


Like that old shawl was mother’s life, 
Rich-hued, and warm and fine; 
God grant her sweet beneficence 
Descend on me and mine! 
Cora Walker Hayes 





MY WEALTH 


‘LL own my pocketbook is slim, 
That I am not possessed of means; 

That getting rich is not my whim; 

That dollars do not line my jeans. 
I have a modest little place, 

A wife as sweet as wives can be, 
And one sweet, chubby baby face— 

And that is wealth enough for me! 


No marbled halls adorn my home, 
But roses climb above the door; 
No turrets high, nor gleaming dome, 
But love is there, and that is more. 
I have no servants to command; 
My wife is monarch to o’ersee 
And guide my toddling youngster’s hand, 
And that is wealth enough for me. 
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My home is but a lowly spot, 

But sunshine fills its every space; 
I’m well content with what I’ve got, 

So long as love adorns the place. 
Just to enjoy from sun to sun 

The mother-songs which echo free— 
Just to caress my little one— 

Ah, this is wealth enough for me! 





I seek not to be rich nor great 
The simple life for me and mine— 
No worldly wealth, nor vast estate, 
Nor honors grand, nor plaudits fine. 
Give me my sheltered, humble cot, 
My wife and baby at my knee, 
With love entwined about the spot, 
And that is wealth enough for me! 
E. A. Brininstool 


~ 


AN ANTEDILUVIAN AMBITION 
A LABYRINTHODON once paced the 


prehistoric strand, 

And gazed upon the Saurian tribe—that 
charming, cheerful band; 

But his heart was very heavy, and a tear 
was in his eye; 

And as he sadly gazed around, he mur- 
mured with a sigh: ‘ 


“T’m a most unhappy creature, and it is a 
burning shame 

That I. can’t do something clever which 
would win me deathless fame. 

There’s my friend the ichthyosaurus—he 
can dive and he can swim! 

I am quite consumed with envy that I can’t 
compete with him. 


“The graceful pterosaurus in the air can 
boldly soar; 

The dimorphodon is flying, too, while I 
must tramp the shore. 

The powerful teleosaurus to imperial heights 
has risen, 

For he bosses land and ocean while he takes 
what isn’t his’n! 


“When the mighty megalosaurus from the 
small fry cannot steal; 

When no more the ceteosaurus takes his 
vegetarian meal; 

When my bones lie deeply buried in the 
prehistoric slime, 

Let, oh, let me leave behind me footprints on 
the sands of time!” 


’Tis of years some twenty million since he 
offered up his prayer; 
Go to-day to the museum—you may see the 
footprints there! 
W. J. Townsend Collins 

















A BOOM IN TODDITE 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 


N trade journals and agricultural 
if weeklies one finds the six-line ad- 
vertisement of “Coe & Poynter, 
Inventors’ Agency, New York.” The 
agency is lucrative, although Poynter has 
been heard to allude to it derisively as 
“The Cranks’ Retreat.” Indeed, the 
offices of Coe & Poynter are haunted 
chiefly by clients whose wits are dubious 
—men with flying-machines and luminous 
ink, non-refillable bottles and disappear- 
ing cannon, self-sharpening pencils and 
rain-making kites. The lay visitor car- 
ries away a general picture of shabby 
garments, straggling hair, and the pathos 
of hungry, hazy eyes. 

Pathos, however, found no target in the 
soul of young Herman Edler, a clerk at 
Coe & Poynter’s. Herman was a sullen 
little rascal, with a shifty glance and a 
low forehead. His duties at the agency 
afforded him much amusement. They 
were to inform the unsuccessful patrons 
of the uselessness of their schemes. 

One day Mr. Coe dropped a bundle of 
papers on Herman’s desk. 

“Turn down this old fossil,” he or- 
dered. ‘“ Throw him out!” 

The papers had to do with Zachary T. 
Todd, who was the inventor of an ex- 
plosive destined, in ihe inventor’s mind, 
to put dynamite on the retired list. Edler 
might have advised Mr. Todd by letter 
that his explosive was of no value; but 
he preferred to do this by means of a 
personal interview. 

“T like,” said Herman elegantly, “ to 
see the crazy yaps squirm when they get 
the harpoon!” 

The clerk, accordingly, pigeonholed 
the papers; and in due time Zachary T. 
Todd called upon Herman, just as the 
latter was going to lunch. 

Zachary was short and spare and 


stooping. A white imperial failed to 
strengthen his indecisive chin, and the 
aggressive black brim of a military hat 
was absurdly out of keeping with the 
mild, pale blue eyes beneath it. He had 
a habit of continually bracing back his 
shoulders, which insisted immediately 
upon drooping again. ‘‘ Failure—fail- 
ure—failure!’’ was the dreary record 
written plain on Zachary Todd. 

Edler chuckled. 

“ T’ll have some fun with this lobster!” 
he thought; and he instructed Mr. Todd 
to return at two o’clock. 

Edler was still chuckling at the 
remembrance of the old man’s eagerly 
wistful face when he almost ran into 
an individual who was standing on the 
curb outside the office. 


II 


“HELLO, brother Edler,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘ Name of Bailey. Been wait- 
ing for you. Bailey—I was mixed up in 
a submarine-boat business.” 

““Ah—ha!” vouchsafed Edler. 

“Had your feed?” pursued Bailey 
affably. ‘What do you say we grub 
together?” 

Edler eyed his escort. Bailey was erect, 
wiry, and middle-aged, with curved nose 
and chin that jutted sternly up to meet 
it. Edler had an odd feeling that the 
man had taken possession of him—a 
feeling which was intensified when Bailey 
hooked a sinewy hand in his elbow and 
steered him into a dingy restaurant. They 
took seats, Bailey spoke to the waiter, and 
then he silently presented a card to his 
guest. 

“Captain Antonio Bailey,’” read 
Herman, ‘“ ‘accredited agent, United 
States of Parana.’ Where are those, 
cap?” he inquired. 
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“They ain’t anywhere, yet,” said the 
captain. “ They are going to be—some 
time. South American revolution snap. 
I’m buying the equipment.” 

He gave Edler a sheaf of faded news- 
paper clippings. They had to do with 
the exploits of “ Dynamite Tony” Bailey 
while landing munitions of war on the 
Cuban coast. 

“This you?” queried Edler. 

“That’s me, friend.” Bailey leaned 
back in his chair. ‘I'll match you for 
fifty dollars,” he announced. 

“What?” gasped Edler, jumping up. 

The captain twirled a coin on the mot- 
tled cloth. 

“You call tails, Edler?” 


“No!” protested Herman. “I don’t. 
Not by a—” 

“Tails it is,” resumed the captain 
imperturbably. “ You win.” 


He tossed a yellow bank-bill on Ed- 
ler’s plate. Herman fingered the bill. 
He understood, being not unwise in the 
methods of artistic bribery. 

“TI win,” he echoed, and pocketed the 
fifty dollars quietly. “ Well, cap?” 

The captain settled into his chair, while 
a waiter placed a dish between them. 

“Well,” said Bailey, apportioning 
the stew, “there’s a crazy old rooster 
coming to Coe & Poynter’s under the 
appellation of Zachary T. Todd. He’s 
been working all his life on a new ex- 
plosive—toddite. It’s no good. I want 
to sell it to the United States of Parana.” 

“Go ahead, then,” put in Edler. “I 
guess Todd wouldn’t kick a whole lot.” 

““Todd’s been approached by a friend 
of mine,” the captain said. ‘‘ Todd won’t 


bargain or budge without the advice of | 


Coe & Poynter. Now, what’s the matter 
with your giving it to him?” 

‘“ Fake advice?” 

“Sure,” assented Bailey. ‘‘ Todd, be- 
lieves you’re a member of the firm.” 

“ Risky,” commented Edler. 

“Risky?” sniffed the other scornfully. 

“T’ll cover your tracks, and mine too. 
Todd’s half loony. It’s a cinch.” 

“ But if the stuff is no good,” objected 
Herman, “how can you—how can we 
pull off a sale?” 

“The sale be jiggered!” said Bailey. 
“The sale is made now—except for 
Todd. ‘Them South American dagoes of 
mine have seen a test of toddite, unbe- 
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knownst to Zachary. They think it’s the 
best ever, just because it makes a devil 
of a noise, I reckon—there ain’t no other 
reason. Well, I didn’t tell ’em contrary. 
Now they’ve sailed off on a hurry call, 
and they’ve left me good cash for to buy 
the exclusive rights to toddite with.” 

Edler whistled significantly. 

“You and me have five thousand dol- 
lars,” proclaimed the captain, “if we 
turn the toddite formula over to the 
United States of Parana. Now, how cheap 
can we get it from the old man?” 


III 


An hour later Edler was holding a 
surreptitious conference with Zachary 
Todd. 

“Yes, sir, it’s an almighty secret busi- 
ness,” observed Herman, after directing 
the inventor of toddite to Dynamite 
Tony’s hotel. ‘‘ Don’t come around here 
any more, Mr. Todd. You see, the agents 
of the other governments are watching 
us, and—” 

Todd’s gaunt throat twitched con- 
vulsively. 

“Ts this a gov’ment affair?” he mur- 
mured ; and Edler gave a hasty nod. 

“ Don’t ask any questions, Mr. Todd,” 
he advised. 

“Lord!” whispered Zachary. ‘‘ Twen- 
ty years, a’most, I’ve hung ’round Wash- 
in’ton, waitin’ fer this! What’s the name 
of the Washin’ton agent—Bailey?”’ 

He braced his narrow shoulders and 
walked away proudly. Edler, seized 
by a brilliant inspiration, dashed to a 
telephone-booth. 

“Say, cap,” he told Bailey over the 
wire, ‘“ Todd’s biting, good and hard. 
He’s got a crazy idea he’s dealing with 
the government. What? Yes, Uncle Sam. 
Well, we’d better let him think so. That 
gives us an excuse for the secrecy gag.” 

In the evening Bailey recounted to 
Edler some features of his afternoon’s 
interview with Todd which puzzled him. 

“The old bird is ornery,” said Bailey. 
“First crack, he asks me if I was acting 
for the United States. I said ‘ yes’; and 
so I am, too—the United States of 
Parana. I didn’t give that away, you 
bet. When Todd heard me say ‘ United 
States,’ he went into a trance. I drove it 
into his head how I was going out to his 
workshop on Long Island to-morrow and 
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buy the goods, if satisfactory. You must 
take a day off and come along.” 

An hour’s ride on the railroad and 
half an hour’s trudge afoot brought the 
two swindlers to the manufactory of 
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‘*}'LL HAVE SOME FUN WITH THIS LOBSTER!” 


toddite. It was a small wooden building, 
solitary in a sandy Long Island barren. 
They descried Zachary leaning against a 
tall flag-post. 

“T expect the poor old fool is flying 
that flag for to salute the United States 
agent,” laughed Bailey. ‘‘ Yonder’s the 
testing pit.” 

‘“There’s no sense in doing any test- 
ing,’ remarked Herman. 

‘“No, but we might as well make a 
bluff at it,” said the captain. “ But what’s 
the price? Would you offer him three 
thousand? ‘That leaves two for us.” 

“Offer him one,” amended Edler 
promptly. ‘ That leaves four.” 

Todd’s worn face seemed to be set in a 
glorified smile as he welcomed his visitors. 
Qn the rickety table was a little paper bag 
of cheap cigars, which he proudly offered 
with eager hospitality. Bailey winked at 
Herman and filled his pocket. The 
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room was uncarpeted and bare. At the 
rear a door led to a sleeping-apartment, 
similarly desolate. 

“Shall we go to the labbertory, gentle- 
men?” ‘Todd proposed. 
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“Guess I'll stay here in the office,” 
said Edler. 

Left alone, Herman looked idly about 
him. He noted with satisfaction the signs 
of dismal poverty, and decided that one 
thousand dollars was quite enough to 
offer Zachary. ‘Then he applied himself 
to the inventor’s cigars, while an occa- 
sional banging report in the distance told 
of the test of toddite. 

At length the captain and Zachary re- 
turned. An air of formality prevailed. 
Todd’s excited breathing was audible. 

“Mr. Edler,” began the captain, “as 
Mr. Todd’s attorney, you'll be glad to 
know the—the government’s going to 
buy. There’s one condition—secrecy! 
The deal goes through me personally, like 
I was a private buyer. ’Cause why? 
Toddite’s going to be used for harbor- 
defense. Now, if foreigners ever know 
the United States has got it—” 
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‘“l"LL MATCH YOU FOR FIFTY DOLLARS”’ 


““T see—I’ll never say a word,” inter- 
posed the old man hoarsely. 

“I’m buying your formulas and ex- 
clusive right to manufacture,” explained 
Dynamite Tony. “ What price?” 

Herman caught Bailey’s eye, and cov- 
ertly held up one finger behind Todd’s 





back ; but Todd would hardly have seen - 


the finger had it been thrust in his face. 
He stood up suddenly. 

“No price, Captain Bailey!” he cried. 

“You won't sell?” snorted the captain ; 
and Edler smothered an oath. 

“IT won’t sell,” said Zachary tri- 
umphantly. “I'll give! You get toddite 


ee 


for nothing! 
IV 
> 


“War are you doing—guying us: 
fumed Bailey. 

“T’ll tell you what I’m doing,” com- 
menced Todd. “Light up. It goes 
back quite a way. It goes back a hun- 
dred years, a’most, ‘cause father he 
fought agin the Mexicans, and his father 
before him agin the Britishers at Lundy’s 
Lane. Father set great store by soldier- 
in’. He named me after his own gen- 
eral—Zachary Taylor.” 

“ Who ever heard of him?” complained 
Edler. 

“When the war comes along in ’61,” 
proceeded Todd, “father he went, and 
my brother Winfield Scott, he went. 


They made Win a corporal before he died 
of fever in Libby. Father was just a 
private when he was shot dead at Get- 
tysburg.” : 

“ Oh, rats!” groaned Herman. “ Now, 
about signing over your formulas, Mr. 
Todd—” 

“My old man was shot dead at Gettys- 
burg,” broke in Dynamite Tony, rather 
gently. 

“And where’d you get shot, Todd?” 
jeered Edler. 

Todd smiled humbly. 

““ Nowheres,” he said. “‘ They wouldn’t 
take me into the army. They was takin’ 
younger’n me; but I was always kind 0’ 
sickly, and the musterin’ off’cers wouldn’t 
take me. I tried—I dunno how many 
times. Folks joked me about it. I 
wanted to do somethin’ for th’ old flag ; 
but the off’cers wouldn’t take me.” 

Bailey rose from his seat and stared out 
of the window. 

“Yes, sir, I did want to do somethin’ 
for th’ old flag,” reiterated Zachary. “I 
got to thinkin’ that if I couldn’t do noth- 
in’ one way, I could in another. I was 
dreadful poor, and I had to work at light 
jobs, bein’ always sickly. But I studied 
nights, and all of a sudden—I remember 
the evenin’—I discovered this powder, 
this toddite. I took it to Washin’ton. 
The folks there kind o’ made fun of me. 
Well, I’ve been at it ever since, workin’ 
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and improvin’. I never got any what 


you'd call encouragement till now. But 
there—I never meant to sell. No, sir, 
this is just my gift to my flag. I don’t 


need no money. You see, I’ve got no 


kin, and there’s a real nice place yonder 
I can live in—what little livin’ I’ve got 
a sort of institootion.”’ 
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“Dang it, do you mean the poor- 
house?” exclaimed Edler irritably. 

“It’s a real nice place,” Todd mut- 
tered. 

Herman bit his lip, and the captain, 
turning, frowned blackly at Todd, who 
looked from one to the other with a faint 
flicker of suspicion. 

“ Didn’t mean to bother you,” he said. 
“Wanted to be sure gov’ment under- 
stands.” His cracked voice rose to a 
quivering falsetto. ‘Coe & Poynter’ll 
guarantee that, won’t they. Mr. Edler?” 

“I’m guaranteeing everything,” said 
Herman, and laughed unpleasantly. 

“Thank you,” mumbled ‘Todd. 
fetch my papers.” 


“Tl 
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Choking with gratitude, he hurried 
into the bedroom. Bailey was at Ed- 


ler’s shoulder in one stride. 

“°Twon’t do,” growled the captain. 
“This United States government racket 
won't do.” 

“Why?” demanded Edler. ‘“ Tell 
him we've been lying to him, and he’ll 


‘*NO PRICE, CAPTAIN BAILEY!” 


have a fit. He’s crazy, but he’s happier’n 
he’s been all his life.” 

Dynamite Tony growled again and re- 
tired to the window. 

“Here’s the formulas and_ specifica- 
tions, Captain Bailey,” said Zachary, 
fluttering a grimy manuscript lovingly. 
‘There’s nothin’ for me to sign, is there, 
circumstances bein’ as they are?” 

Edler slapped a legal document on the 
table, to which Todd affixed a shaky sig- 
nature. 

“Deed of transfer, runnin’ from you 
to Antonio Bailey,” proclaimed the 
clerk. 

Antonio Bailey enclosed the specifica- 
tions and the deed with an elastic band, 
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and snapped the rubber thoughtfully. 
Then he became deeply concerned in the 
possibility of digging his toe through a 
crack in the floor. ‘Then he spoke. 
“Well, Mr. Todd,” said the captain, 
“‘you’ve give free to the United States 
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Todd’s gray head was on the table; he 
was weeping contentedly. 


V 


“My, but you are easy!” snarled Ed- 
ler, as he and Bailey descended the steps 
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‘*THE FOLKS THERE KIND O’ MADE-‘FUN OF ME” 


the greatest explosive of the age, the most 
valuable—” 

“Greatest grandmother!”  expostu- 
lated Edler, startled beyond discretion. 
“You know it ain’t worth—” 

“Sit down!” roared Dynamite Tony, 
and he turned again to old Zachary, 
whose poor, weak brains were utterly 
mystified. 

“The United States wfll take your 
powder as a gift,” Bailey said. ‘“ Don’t 
fret-—I’ll fix it. But there’s another 
thing I'll fix, too. The government 
can’t stand for you being in the poor- 
house.” He drew a roll of yellow bills 
from his pocket. ‘“ There'll be as much 
money as this here, Mr. Todd, put in 
the village bank for you before long. 
Five thousand dollars. Call it a testi- 
monial, if you like, and take it or leave 
it, but there it’ll be. And don’t you 
thank me, either.” 

He stalked to the door, and Edler 
shuffled after, wondering and indignant. 


of the little bank in the Long Island 
village. 

“Don’t lean too strong on that, son,” 
said the captain. ‘“‘ You see, my father 
set great store on soldiering for the flag, 
like Todd’s did. If ever I find out 
you’ve told Todd his powder is no good, 
and so on, you'll think I’m the oneasiest 
whirlwind that could hit you.” 

Toddite never accomplished the estab- 
lishment of the United States of Parana 
in South America. Toddite will never 
accomplish anything anywhere; but on 
pleasant Saturdays an old, feeble-witted 
man, with a white imperial and stooping 
shoulders, walks the Battery and smiles 
proudly at Fort Jay and the blue waters 
of New York Harbor. He believes in 
his half of a mind that they are protected 
by a miraculous explosive of which the 
secret is locked fast in the breasts of a 
few patriotic defenders of his country. 
He believes that he is one of them, and 
his eyes glisten with happiness. 














MRS. MANTON 


WARING PLAYS 


TRUMPS 


BY JOHNSON MORTON 


ILLUSTRATED 


RS. MANTON WARING was 
tremendously pleased by her 
election to the board of di- 


rectors of the Cold Brook Retreat for 
Intemperate Women, in spite of her sis- 
ter-in-law’s effort to temper the honor by 
explaining that she had been merely what 
is known as a “compromise candidate.” 
Indeed, her sense of ela- 


BY JOHN H. 


CASSEL 


retorted. ‘What makes you think I’ve 
been reading anything?” But she 
laughed a soft laugh of confession. 


“Well, if you must know, it was the 
newspaper! I happened .to pick it up 
this morning; a speech by somebody— 
I think his name began with P—who has 
just been elected to something—I really 





tion was so full that it 
overflowed into words 
when she announced the 
fact to her husband. 


“Of course. 1 am 
gratified, Manton,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and, aside from 


any personal feelings, I 
am inclined to regard my 
election as a clear indi- 
cation that there is a 
change in the attitude of 
our public toward the 
qualifications necessary 
for the position of di- 
rector in such __institu- 
tions; and, appreciating 
the confidence reposed in 
me, I* shall endeavor to 
bring my best abilities to 
the demonstration of 
those newer ideals of 
which I am evidently re- 
garded as the representa- 
tive.” : 

Waring clapped his 
hands to his ears. “ Great 
Cesar, Gussie! ” he cried. 
“What on earth have 
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surprised. “That’s a _ 
funny thing to say,” she 





you been reading? ”’ Nat) 
Mrs. Waring seemed M\ L AS 












‘“HUSH!"’ THE MATRON WHISPERED MYSTERIOUSLY 
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‘‘aLL EXCEPT LILY, HERE, AND SHE WANTS HER DOLLAR, PLEASE!” 





couldn’t quite make out what—but he’s 
the coming man, it seems, Manton—veryv 
popular, and all the people adore him!” 
“Our new Heaven-sent mahatma of 
a district attorney—the Hon. B. Wilber- 
force Pervear, by George!” her husband 
remarked dryly; but Mrs. Waring, ignor- 
ing the interruption, kept to the issue. 
“You see, Manton,” she went on, “I 
am different from the rest of the di- 
rectors in many ways. ‘To begin with, 
I’m years younger than any one else— 
most of them are ninety—and even your 
sister Cynthia might, with very little 
stretch of imagination, have been my 
mother. So I feel that I am expected to 
introduce novel ideas and suggestions ; 
and, though you may not think it, I have 
plenty of them up my sleeve, for I’ve 
pondered the matter deeply ever since I 
got my notice. Now, the principal board 
in my platform—or is it plank they say, 
Manton?—is to do away as much as 
possible with that horrid red tape, such 
as calling those poor women by num- 
bers, as some one told me they do— 
shouldn’t you hate it?—and_ treacing 
them like human beings, as you can’t 
deny they are, even if they have drunk 
too much; and I dare say that statistics 





would show, if you could only get them, 
that they'd really been driven to it by 
some man. Don’t you think I’m right?” 

The Cold Brook Retreat for Intem- 
perate Women, founded by that eminent 
philanthropist, the late Eliakim Wyckoff, 
maker of the Wyckoff Health Corset, al- 
though a private institution, had. from 
the nature of its purpose, acquired a cer- 
tain partnership with the courts of law. 

It had grown to be the habit of the 
police-court judges, instead of commit- 
ting to penal institutions such intem- 
perate women as. were convicted of 
drunkenness, to send them, if they ex- 
pressed a willingness, to this retreat, re- 
leased on probation under the guardian- 
ship of its officers and matron. The 
women thus provided for were required 
to pay their way by working in a laundry 
established for that purpose, the proceeds 
of which, from a neat combination of 
sentimental interest and a reputation for 
ironing shirts less ruthlessly than usual, 
soon supplied the institution with an 
ample income. ‘This result was especially 
gratifying to the directors, because, as 
is often the case, the post-mortem pro- 
visions of the late corset king had proved 
disappointing. 
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Mrs. Waring had been kindly wel- 
comed to the first board meeting that she 
attended. She sat beside her sister-in- 
law, and contrived, as she afterward told 
her husband, to impress the assemblage 
with the fact that she was no nonentity 
—‘‘though I didn’t quite like their 


memorandum-book. “ Yes, that’s right; 
and I shall let nothing on earth interfere 
with it. Good gracious! Why, I never 
remembered that the symphony concerts 
come that afternoon! How stupid! 
Now I see why no one else wanted that 
day! Whatever shali I do? Well, never 








‘* MARIE, I MUST BE 


laughing at my questions as much as 
they did, and it was maddening to have 
Cynthia pull at my skirt whenever I 
stood up, for I know that I put them 
properly, because I had bought the 
sweetest little manual, bound in red 
leather—all about meetings and things. 
I held it in my lap, and I took pains to 
look up the proper way of saying every- 
thing in the nicest sort of table at the 
back. My visiting-day—they put me on 
the visiting committee, Manton—is Fri- 
day, I think.” 

Mrs. Waring spoke proudly, as she 
turned the leaves of her ivory-bound 
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mind; theyll just have to arrange it 
somehow. Where was I? Oh, yes; 
after the meeting, Miss Butters—that’s 
the matron—took me all over the place. 
She’s the kind of person that keeps re- 
peating your name every three words, 
when she talks to you, and she has that 
queer, capable look that goes with dyed 
hair and false teeth. I dare say she can 
be very strict, and of course she keeps 
the women busy all the time. I told her 
that was quite right, because we are all 
much happier if we are employed, and 
she said that she agreed with me. 

“T must say that most of the women— 
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and there were lots of them—looked 
perfectly nice and respectable, though 
one or two did have bad faces, like a girl 
called Lily Roseboro, for instance. 
(Queer, with such a pretty name! But 
even among one’s friends there are 
some with bad faces, Manton—you 
know that perfectly well. They 
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member as the “lydy swipe,” had 
become so violent a partizan that Mrs. 
Waring, on occasions when she sougnt 
to instruct and interest by telling an 
evening group some vague European ex- 
periences and showing them her rings, 
found it a difficult matter to escape prot- 
estations at once affectionate and physical. 








‘*aT LAST HE DID MANAGE TO 
RAISE HIS EYES” 


sleep in a series of little rooms—the 
women, I mean—opening off a long 
corridor, like cells, only perfectly 
clean, with no doors to them, and 
they sit at evening im a parlor where 
there are chairs, tables, and a piano, and 
pictures on the wall that are uplifting 
and not too exciting, like ‘ Good-By, 
England, and ‘The Death-Bed of 
Daniel Webster.’ They have a beautiful 
time there, singing hymns and playing 
games till a quarter to nine; not games 
like bridge, of course, but ‘twenty ques- 
tions,’ and ‘authors,’ and things that 
really teach you a great deal. Oh, Man- 
ton, it is going to be so interesting! Do 
you know, I feel that somehow it marks 
the turning-point of my life!” 

As time went on, even if the experience 
did not prove epoch-making for Mrs. 
Waring herself, it certainly produced a 
telling effect on the inmates of the 
Wyckoff Retreat. Even Miss Lily Rose- 
boro, whose fragrant name matched ill 
her unsavory nature, and who in the be- 
ginning had been prone to sulk in her 
tent and to characterize the new board 
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So, Mrs. Waring had’ grown, grad- 
ually, to regard these visits to the “ Re- 
treat”? as a pleasant duty indulged in at 
regular intervals with satisfying results. 
It was in a mood of light-hearted care- 
lessness that a few weeks later, dressed 
in a new and elaborate frock, and on her 
way to a subsequent bridge-party, she 
stepped from her carriage at the gate 
and walked up the familiar path. 


II 


THE door was not flung wide imme- 
diately, as was the hospitable habit. 
Wondering at this, Mrs. Waring rang 
the bell again, and a third time. At last 
there was a sound of hurrying footsteps 
in the hall, and the flushed face of the 
matron peered anxiously through the 
opened crack. Miss Butters’s eyes light- 
ed with relief. She even smiled gingerly. 

“Hush!” she whispered mysteriously. 
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With a finger at her lips, the matron 
drew Mrs. Waring within and closed the 
door. From the parlor across the way 
came the sound of a voice, a man’s voice, 
raised in exhortation. In the pauses of 
his monologue there were distinct evi- 
dences of satisfaction, eager murmurings 
of “It’s right ye are!” “’Tis Heaven’s 
own truth ye’re tellin’! ’”’ and “ God bless 
him, the gintleman!” in tones of Celtic 
twist. 

Loudest of all, and in varied profu- 
sion, rose the appreciations of Lily Rose- 
boro. ‘“ That’s hot stuff—it hits me 
sure!” she remarked; nor did she con- 
fine herself to speech. Snatches of song 
rolled from her lips in phrases of perti- 
nent application: ‘‘’Tis back to the old 
home at twilight I’m goin’,” or “ Say, ain’t 
this dreamy? It’s peaches and creamy!” 

Mrs. Waring was frankly puzzled. 
“Entertainment?” She raised an eye- 
brow at Miss Butters. 

The matron wrung her hands helpless- 
ly. “Oh, I only wish it was!” she 
stopped to whisper hoarsely. ‘‘ It don’t 
seem right that I should have to face this 
alone; it don’t, indeed! And me tryin’ 
to phone every one of the board, and 
not gettin’ any of ’em! It’s too bad— 
too bad! Mr. Buel Titcomb, he’s gone 
out West to his grandson’s weddin’ ; 
Mrs. Cyrus Collingwood, she’s down 
with the da grippc, and your sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Longstreth, was havin’ her hair 
washed and couldn’t be disturbed. ’T was 
one thing or another with every one I 
tried. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! And I was 
just goin’ to call you up when you 
come!” She touched Mrs. Waring’s 
sleeve as she spoke. “ And I’m real glad 
you did, for it’s a comfort to have you 
here, even if you can’t do much!” 

Mrs. Waring was piqued. ‘ What 
makes you so sure of that, Miss But- 
ters?” she asked, with some evidence of 
spirit. “ Really, I think I can do a great 
deal, if you’ll only be kind enough to 
tell me what the trouble is all about. 
Who are these people in the parlor at 
this time of day?” 

Miss Butters warmed with apologies. 
“ Why, the household, dear Mrs. Waring. 
Surely, I should think you could recog- 
nize Lily Roseboro’s voice, with her 
screamin’. Of course—” 

“ And who is that man talking to them, 
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and why is he here?” Mrs. Waring kept 
valiantly on the main track. 

Miss Butters regarded her sadly. 
“ Didn’t I tell you?” She seemed re- 
proachful. ‘‘Oh, you must excuse me; 
I’m that upset! Why, it’s the secretary 
—Mr. Hanks, or Jenks, I didn’t quite 
catch his name—of the new district at- 
torney, Mr. Pervear, and it seems—oh, I 
can’t make it out—that he don’t approve 
of the home at all, and so he’s sent himn— 
the secretary, I mean—to close it up! 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“* And what is he saying to the girls?” 

For answer the matron clutched Mrs. 
Waring’s arm again and drew her to the 
door of the parlor. A bald-headed man 
in glasses stood at the end of the room. 
He wore a pair of vivid-checked trousers, 
and beneath a frock coat, thrown open 
jauntily, a seersucker waistcoat was but- 
toned tightly in wrinkles over a pro- 
testing torso. One thick white hand 
mopped the dome of his forehead while 
the other illustrated the words in which 
he replied to Lily Roseboro, who lolled 
with crossed legs in a rocking-chair by 
the window. “Say it again, Mr. Man, 
and say it slow,” she had demanded. 

The secretary’s answering smile flashed 
lavishly against a pair of gold front 
teeth. His tone, when he spoke, was in- 
dulgent. 

“Certainly, dear madam,” he began. 
“My superior, the district attorney, the 
Hon. B. Wilberforce Pervear—” 

“ Ain’t he mother’s husky boy!” Miss 
Roseboro broke in upon the discourse 
from her corner. 

“The Hon. B. Wilberforce Pervear, I 
repeat, in the discharge of the duties of 
his office, has turned his attention to the 
methods by which this institution is con- 
ducted, and has, after careful delibera- 
tion, reached the following conclusions: 

“ First, the fact that you ladies re- 
ceive no emolument whatsoever for serv- 
ices rendered constitutes, in his best 
opinion, an indefensible breach of the 
unwritten contract under which this in- 
stitution exists, and renders null and void 
any obligation on your part to remain as 
inmates of the Cold Brook Retreat. 

“Secondly, the fact that according to 
its own published report the institution 
shows during the past year a profit, 
wrung from your unpaid labors—I re- 








peat it, ladies, your unpaid labors—of 
nearly seven thousand dollars, offers a 
signal opportunity for investigation, 
which his sacred oath of office will not 
permit Mr. Pervear to overlook. 

“ And, finally, basing his decision on 
these discoveries, he bids me inform you 
—acting, as it were, as his mouthpiece— 
that at last the door of escape stands wide 
open. This very instant you may, if you 
desire, go forth into God’s beautiful 
world to mingle with the rest of God’s 
free creatures—thanks to the astute 
judgment and fatherly loving-kindness 
of the Hon. B. Wilberforce Pervear!” 

An uproar followed this speech. The 
women crowded about the secretary. 
They tugged at his coat-sleeves; they 
kissed his hands. They called down the 
blessings of Heaven alike on agent and 


principal, and buried both impartially. 


under phrases of affectionate gratitude. 
Yet not all; for a few active souls, fired 
with a desire to seize their new preroga- 
tive at once, had hurried to the door. Of 
these, Miss Lily Roseboro led the van. 
To the rest the presence of the matron 
and Mrs. Waring was disconcerting ; they 
fell back instinctively. Miss Roseboro, 
however, tossed her head. 

“ Stand aside, lydies,” she elbowed her 
way bruskly. ‘“ Youse had better go wye 
back, both o’ yez, and sit down.” 

And it was not the matron’s word of 
command—faint echo of a vanishing au- 
thority—or Mrs. Waring’s reproachful 
“Why, Lily!” that restrained her, but 
the voice of the secretary, which, after a 
call for silence, rose again. He pro- 
duced from his trousers-pocket a roll of 
bills. Every eye turned in his direction. 

“One thing more, ladies.” His gilded 
smile returned. ‘‘ My kind superior is 
mindful even of material details, and 
- fearing that you might lack the necessary 
means of transportation to your several 
homes, he has instructed me, in such con- 
tingency, to supply the need.” 

The secretary snapped the elastic band 
from his roll and drew forth a bill in 
proof of his intention. “I stand pre- 
pared to present to each and every lady, 
for car-fare and other little incidentals, 
the sum of one dollar, with the compli- 
ments of the Hon. B. Wilberforce Per- 
vear. Ladies, will you form in line?” 
True to her instinct of leadership, 
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Miss Lily Roseboro bounded to the head 
of the file. A stout mulatto snatched 
triumphantly the second place from an 
anemic Swede, who fell back, protesting, 
to third. Behind these, under a com- 
mon banner, stood ranged a varied line, 
all smiling with the pleasant prospect— 
that most potent leveler of rank and 
caste—of getting something for nothing! 
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AT this very instant an idea came to 
Mrs. Waring—an idea so novel, so at- 
tractive, and so overmastering that it 
possessed her completely. Its impulse 
bore her to the middle of the room, from 
which station she addressed the secretary. 

“Will you, please, let me speak to you 
a moment?” she said. 

The secretary turned and came toward 
her. He saw a lady in indescribable 
gray under a wonderful hat. A faint, 
unknown perfume, elusive as a sugges- 
tion, enveloped her like an atmosphere. 
He caught the subdued glitter of jewels 
at her throat. He noticed that the long 
glove covering the hand that she of- 
fered was new and of delicate tint. He 
watched the small smile that fluttered 
about her mouth, and from him fell his 
pompous supporting manner, leaving him 
hesitant and abashed; for the secretary 
realized of a sudden what had happened ; 
he was regarding that which in his soul 
of souls he reverenced devoutly; in a 
word, he was looking, not merely at a 
pretty woman, but at what he himself 
was wont to characterize respectfully as 
the ‘ genuine article.” 

He realized, too, that not even a life’s 
devotion to the social column of Sunday 
newspapers, nor the study through an 
opera-glass of those brave figures that 
filled the boxes at the horse-show, had 
brought him so near the reality as this 
simple discharge of his duty. What a 
lucky fellow he was! The color surged 
to his face as he grasped the lady’s hand. 

“I’m pleased to meet you, ma’am,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Waring, sure of her ground now, 
smiled again. 

“Pleased enough to do me a very little 
favor?” she hazarded. 

Her air of dependence was certainly 
appealing. At its touch his seersucker 
waistcoat swelled with gallantry. 
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“ Anything you like, ma’am, so long 
as ’twon’t be going against the orders 
of my chief.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t dream of asking 
anything like that!” Mrs. Waring went 
on. ‘“ What I want is really such a tiny 
favor that I’m sure he won’t mind. You 
see, I’m Mrs. Manton Waring, of the 
visiting board, and I’m really the only 
one in authority that Miss Butters has 
been able to get. Isn’t this a strange 
emergency? I don’t mind telling you 
that I know very little about politics. 
I never approved of them in the least 
until my husband was elected to the 
common council. I’m quite sure you 
know him—all the important men do. 
There are people who say he’ll be Gov- 
ernor if he keeps on; though, of course, 
I don’t want you to repeat that from me. 
You must promise you won't, please! 

“T know all about Mr. Pervear. I 
read a splendid speech of his in the 
paper, and so I’m perfectly sure that he 
wouldn’t object to doing anything for 
me he could. Now, what I want very 
much ”’—Mrs. Waring paused a moment 
at the sight of the row of open-mouthed 
women staring steadily at her—‘‘is to 
say a few words to my girls—I call them 
my girls because I’m fond of them— 
when you are out of the room.” 

The official half of the secretary hesi- 
tated, but the man in him went down at 
once before the battery of those long- 
lashed eyes behind the spotted veil. 

“Why, certainly—certainly, ma’am, if 
you wish it,’ he stammered, and backed 
automatically toward the door. To the 
dismay of the watchers, he replaced the 
roll of bills in his pocket before he left. 

Five minutes later, Mrs. Waring her- 
self came out. With her walked the 
matron, who seemed to have recovered 
somewhat her dominant air, and Miss 
Lily Roseboro, sulky and defiant. 

The secretary sprang from the chair 
in the hall where he had been waiting. 
Mrs. Waring herself was smiling gaily. 

“Thank you for being so very good 
to me,” said she. Then as he started to 
speak she interrupted him. “But I 
really think I ought to tell you that our 
charges have changed their minds about 
going away; that is, all except Lily, 
here, and she wants her dollar, please! ” 

The secretary laughed. ‘‘Oh, come, 
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now, you can’t fool me!” he began. 
His» manner struck Mrs. Waring as 
highly unpleasant. Her mood changed; 
she took dignified umbrage, and turned 
back to the parlor. The secretary fol- 
lowed, with Miss Lily Roseboro barking, 
as it were, at his heel. 

As the door was flung open every eye 
turned to the sound. Miss Butters took 
a stand in the midst of her household. 
It was evident that in her hands lay once 
more the reins of authority. Mrs. Wa- 
ring spoke through the sudden silence. 

“ Girls,” said she, “am I not right in 
telling this gentleman that you have 
changed your minds about leaving the 
retreat?”” The answer came, loud and 
unanimous, in the affirmative! 

Mrs. Waring inclined her head in the 
secretary’s direction. It was as if she 
had cried out: ‘‘ Now I am vindicated, 
and, in atonement, you may bite the 
dust!” What she said came in an after- 
thought as she turned to the hall. 

“You will please tell Mr. Pervear that 
if any explanations are necessary I shall 
be glad to give them to him in person.” 

The secretary, mindful of his manners, 
followed Mrs. Waring down the walk in 
silence. A depressing sense of etiquette, 
engendered by the novelty of the situa- 
tion and but half understood, seemed to 
forbid the many questions that he longed 
to ask. He was uncomfortably aware of 
a tradition that a lady should always 
speak first, and when at the step of her 
victoria Mrs. Waring hesitated a mo- 
ment he grew hopeful. But the thought 
was not for him; she was merely exer- 
cising a prerogative and deciding that 
bridge would be a tame sequel to politics. 
Indeed, all he secured was a small smile, 
for her last words went to the coachman 
who turned for her orders. 

“Home, Watson,” said she. 


IV 


It may have been the pressure of in- 
telligences unimparted through lack of a 
confidant—her husband happened to be 
away for the night—that caused Mrs. 
Waring to awake in what seemed to her 
the cold gray of the next morning for 
the mental review of the exciting events 
of the day before. At any rate, this’ state 
of mind, in which doubt and apprehen- 
sion were uncomfortably rampant, lasted 
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until, in desperation and at the earliest 
possible moment, she rang for her tea, 
and expressed, in as casual a tone as she 
could muster, a desire for the morning 
newspaper. 

The tea and the paper came together, 
but as long as the maid was in the room 
Mrs. Waring ignored the latter with a 
fine affectation of sleepiness. At the 
sound of the closing door, however, she 
eagerly unfolded the printed pages. 

She scanned the headings. Did they 
say nothing of important events? There 
were columns about those dull Russians 
and that tiresome Congress, a runaway 
couple, and a drowning accident. Ah, 
yes, here it was at last—large head-lines, 
too, in the blackest of type: 

“Liberator of Ladies—He Sets ’Em 
Free!—Pervear Pleases the People— 
Charity’s Chains Break at Dictator’s 
Dictum! ” 

The article began with a glorification 
of the district attorney. His election 
was likened to the descent of a long-ex- 
pected prophet in the midst of a waiting 
people. He was described as a twentieth- 


century Lohengrin, borne by the swan of 
pure politics to the succor of a common- 
wealth posing as an isa in distress. 


Herein Mrs. Waring recognized the 
secretary’s flowery touch. Then fol- 
lowed long explanations of the legal 
points of the case, which she was dis- 
posed to skip. 

At last came a description of what 
had happened at the Cold Brook Retreat. 
Mrs. Waring missed no word, but as her 
eyes moved slowly down the column 
there played about the corners of her 
mouth an expression of puzzled concern 
that had grown to blank astonishment by 
the time she finished. 

She dropped the paper and sprang 
out of bed. The article was not correct ; 
it said what was not true! There was 
no mention at all of what had really 
taken place at the retreat; just an 
account of the secretary’s visit, with a 
few words of his speech, and it gave the 
impression that he had marched out of 
the place triumphantly, with every 
woman fcllowing obediently in his wake! 
Why, it was an outrage to misrepresent 
things like that! She would never be- 
lieve a newspaper again. Something 
must be done, and at once! 
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She touched the bell a second time, 
and in the interval of waiting a course 
of action suddenly opened before her. 
Had she not told the secretary that in 
case any explanations were necessary she 
would see Mr. Pervear in person? 
Well; an explanation was necessary, to 
be sure, though not from her. Hers not 
to offer, but to demand! Thank Heaven, 
the boot was on the other leg! Yes, 
there was just one thing to do. She 
would go immediately to the office of the 
district attorney. 

“Marie,” she called out to the sur- 
prised maid, “I must be dressed at once! 
Order the carriage for nine o'clock, 
please. No, not that gown; I wore it 
yesterday! Get me the white broadcloth 
that came from Angeline’s last night!” 


V 


“ Or course, I went to the retreat first, 
Manton; for I had to be quite sure of 
my ‘premises.’ I got that out of my 
manual. Queer, isn’t it, that one word 
should have two such different mean- 
ings? And I found things just as I had 
left them. Not a single woman had 
gone, and while I was there who should 
appear but Lily Roseboro! She was on 
her way to see me; so I had a little talk 
with her—and, well—she decided to 
stay,” Mrs. Waring added with no small 
-hint of satisfaction. 

Waring, meanwhile, was regarding his 
wife earnestly. They were alone in his 
private office, to whith he had led her 
after she had burst into the outer room, 
past an astonished group of clerks and 
stenographers, and demanded his instant 
attention. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
actually had an interview with Pervear?” 
he asked. Then, not waiting for an 
answer, he got out of his chair and paced 
the floor. ‘I don’t like it, Gussie.” His 
manner showed annoyance. ‘ By Jove! 
I don’t like it at all. It wasn’t a proper 
thing to do. You should have waited to 
consult me. He’s not the sort of man 
that you ought to meet. I can’t bear the 
thought of my wife asking a favor of 
the district attorney.” 

The look of imminent tears that 
hovered over Mrs. Waring’s face changed 
suddenly to a smile. 


“Favor!” she cried. ‘‘ Why, Manton, 
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I didn’t ask any favor. I should like 
to see myself asking favors of any man. 
Just wait till you hear what really hap- 
pened, and don’t be ridiculous. Sit 
down, please, and let me finish.” 

Waring laughed resignedly as _ he 
perched himself on the arm of his wife’s 
chair. 

“Go on,” said he. 

“ Manton, it’s a perfectly easy thing 
to get at a public official. I just wrote 
‘ Political business’ on my card, and it 
wasn’t two minutes before they opened 
a door and showed me into the district 
attorney’s room. He was sitting there at 
a desk, but he hadn’t the decency even 
to lift his head as I entered, much less 
stand up—ill-bred thing! So I coughed 
—absurd, wasn’t it?—and at last he did 
manage to raise his eyes. 

“Manton Waring! For the longest 
time we did nothing but stare at each 
other. Finally we both spoke at once. 
‘Why, Benny Purvor!’ said I. ‘ Bless 
my soul, if it ain’t little Gussie Sturte- 
vant!’ said he. For, you see, the very 


queerest thing in the world had hap- 
pened. We had found that we knew each 


other! 

“Years and years ago, when I was a 
little girl” —Mrs. Waring’s tone became 
historical—“ I spent a summer at a hor- 
rid place in Maine, where Benny Purvor 
used to be the clerk of the village store. 
He was a mere boy then—he can’t be 
nearly as old as you are, Manton—and 
I got to know him very well indeed, 
because I was constantly buying things 
of him. He was very ambitious even 
then, I remember, and had a sort of lot- 
tery with chewing-gum, so I knew he’d 
make his way. Isn’t it all deliciously 
American? He used to pronounce his 
name with the accent on the first sylla- 
ble, and it isn’t strange I didn’t recognize 
it. B. Wilberforce Pervedr and Benny 
Piurvor don’t sound much alike, do they? 

“Then we burst out laughing, for the 
situation was ridiculous, and you see, 
after that it was all plain sailing, and I 
stayed there nearly an hour, for we got 
on a nice friendly basis at once. Let me 
say right here, Manton, that I don’t 
think you do the man justice; sometimes 
I’m afraid that you are not as free from 
class prejudice as I am. He spoke very 
nicely about you when I told him who you 
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were, and I really think he means to help 
you when you run for Congress. Stranger 
things have happened! At any rate, you 
ought to know him better, and you shall, 
for he’s promised to come to tea next 
Tuesday afternoon, and you must make 
a point of being at home to meet him. 
Thank goodness, he isn’t married!” 

Waring groaned. ‘For Heaven’s 
sake, leave me out of it!” he began. 
Then he laughed provokingly. ‘ You’ve 
fallen a victim to the district attorney’s 
charms,” he went on. ‘“ That’s it; and 
you mean to free the Cold Brook Retreat 
of its victims this afternoon!” 

Mrs. Waring drew her hands firmly 
from his and shrugged her shoulders. 
“IT won’t have you insinuating that I’ve 
changed my position,” she began. Then 
she laughed in turn. ‘“‘ Why, Manton, 
there was no need of my doing it. 
Benny Purvor himself said that I ‘had 
him on the hip.’ Those were his very 
words. I fancy that it will be a long 
time before he will think of interfering 
with me again,” she added complacently. 

“What do you mean, Gussie?” Wa- 
ring’s arms held her down in the chair. 
“T sha’n’t let you up till you tell me. 
What on earth did you do to all those 
women at the retreat to make them stay 
there when Pervear’s man offered them 
their freedom, and a dollar apiece to 
boot?” 

“What a funny question!” she re- 
marked. “And isn’t it odd that Benny 
Purvor—I shall never get used to his 
new name—asked me the same thing? 
When I told him, he laughed, and said 
that it was all right. Why, I did the 
only thing there was to do! When that 
horrible man took out his roll of vulgar 
little one-dollar bills the idea came to 
me, and as soon as I had a chance to 
speak to the girls alone I offered them 
five dollars apiece if they'd stay! It was 
the simplest thing in the world. 

“ But, Manton ’’—she hesitated, and 
her eyes rested mournfully on the un- 
adorned third finger of her right hand— 
“I’m rather sorry for one thing. You 
see, Lily Roseboro—I told you about her, 
you remember—didn’t prove as easy to 
deal with as the rest. Five dollars wasn’t 
enough, she said, and so this morning I 
had to give her my big turquoise ring 
besides ! ” 
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\ N Y HEN Zeke and me and Ike rode 
into Winnemucca, we found 
that town as full of excite- 
ment as a yeller-jacket’s nest. Every- 
body was asking everybody else who 
“she” was, and where’d “she” come 
from, and when did “she” get here, 
and what was “she” doing here, and 
about a thousand other questions with 
“she” mixed up in all of them at one 
end or the other. 

Zeke and me and Ike had pulled about 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of nuggets 
out of a pocket down on Higgins’s 
Creek, and had come into Winnemucca 
for a fresh grub-stake and to sort o’ rub 
elbows with our fellow men again. Af- 
ter we had turned our gold into cash and 
divided it up between us, we joined the 
rest of the population in speculating on 
who “she” was and why “she” was 
here. 

We were informed by a mystified citi- 
zen that “she” had arrived three days 
before on the 3.20 train from the East, 
and after having inquired of the station- 
agent as to where she might find others 
of her sex, had taken up her quarters 
with Sally McGinn, the town’s washer- 
woman, who was the only other lady 
in the camp. 

The advent of a lone member of the 
opposite sex into a mining-camp is suffi- 
cient in itself to stir up the inhabitants 
more or less; but, as a general rule, they 
ain’t long in finding out the why and the 
wherefore of her being there. In this 
case, however, “she” had worked the 
curiosity of the population up to a fever 
heat by throwing a veil of mystery around 
herself as to just why she was in- 
vading these particular diggings at this 
time, and by maintaining a profound 
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silence that even Sally herself couldn’t 
penetrate. 

“She.” had appeared in the street just 
six times since her arrival. In each in- 
stance she had walked straight to the 
general store, purchased a few ‘groceries, 
and returned to Sally’s house, without so 
much as a glance to right or left. 

While these details were being ex- 
plained to us, one of the boys whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Here she comes,” and we all 
crowded around the hotel window to 
catch a glimpse of her. 

I’ll have to admit that I was some 
surprised and puzzled myself. Not that 
I ain’t used to seeing a woman in a 
mining-camp. That’s common enough; 
but this one looked about as much in 
place here as a little Jersey heifer would 
in a bunch of long-horns. 

‘Gee whiz, but ain’t she a beauty!” 
says Zeke, as the girl tripped demurely 
by, with downcast eyes. 

She certainly was that. I’ve seen 
pretty girls during my little lifetime, 
but I never laid eyes on anything that 
quite came up to her. She was a 
golden-haired little lassie, dressed up 
like a Quakeress, and had a complexion 
that would have made the rosiest peach 
in the orchard look like a dried apricot 
alongside of her. 

We amused ourselves for three days 
trying to figure out who, why, when, and 
what she was, and got about as much 
results as a tenderfoot would out of a 
salted mine. Then the bubble busted— 
for me, at any rate. 

On the morning of the third day, 
while I was still in bed, somebody 
knocked on-my door. 

“Come in!” I hollered, thinking it 
was Zeke or Ike. 
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The door opened, and in walked Mike 
McGinn, Sally’s youngest kid. He 
handed me a letter. 

“The loidy at our house sint this to 
yer,” he informed me. 

“Who? She?” I cried. 

“ Hist!” he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t spake 
so loud. It’s a secret, and she don’t 
want anny wan to know ye got it but 
yerself ;”” and with that he ducked out 
of the door again. 

I looked at the letter; it was ad- 
dressed to ‘“‘ Mr. William Monday, kind- 
ness of Mike.” That was me, all right, 
and tearing open the envelope, I read 
the following: : 


Dear Sir: 

Will you please meet me in Schull’s Gulch, 
at eight o’clock this morning? It is of 
utmost importance to keep the meeting a 
secret, and therefore be very careful that 
no one knows where you are going, or whom 
you are to meet. 

I will explain my object in wanting to see 
you, when you come. And please do not 
fail me, as it is very important. 

Yours truly, 
Mary ANN GrEGG. 


“Sure thing, Mary Ann!” says I, 
hopping out of bed. 

I skated down to the store, bought a 
clean shirt and a necktie, and was in 
the gulch on the tick of the minute. I 
found the lady already there, sitting on 
a rock and digging a hole in the sand 
with the daintiest little boot I ever laid 
eyes on. 

“Mr. William Monday?” she _ in- 
quired, looking up at me out of a pair 
of violet eyes in a way that made my 
heart jump. 

“‘ At your service, ma’am,” I answered, 
handing her my elaboratest bow. 

“T have heard,” says she, returning 
the bow with a demure little smile, “ that 
you are an honest man.” 

“JT make an effort in that direction, 
ma’am,” I answered, some surprised at 
the remark. It was true, of course, but 
I couldn’t help wondering where she’d 
got her information. 

“T am here on a rather peculiar er- 
rand. I wonder if you would be willing 
to help me,” says she. 

“Tll be delighted, ma’am,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘ What is the nature of your 
errand, if I might inquire?” 
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“Tt is a very important one. If I 
take you into my confidence you must 
promise me that you will keep all I 
tell you to yourself. You mustn’t tell a 


soul.” 

“Sure thing, ma’am. You can trust 
me there. I ain’t no _ advertising- 
bureau.” 


“Well, then, I am going to trust you, 
because I have to trust some one. I have 
gone as far as I can, unaided. My home, 
up to three weeks ago, was in Hartford, 
Connecticut, where I lived with my un- 
cle, David Gregg. He died about two 
months ago. In 1849, at the time of 
the first gold discoveries in California, 
Uncle Dave went there and struck it 
rich, as you say out here. He and 
his partner accumulated a large for- 
tune in the gold-fields, and in 1852 
they started to return to Connecticut, 
with a wagon-train, following a trail 
that passes somewhere near here, I be- 
lieve. They carried their gold, amount- 
ing to about a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, with them. At some point 
near here, after they had come into camp 
one night they were attacked by a band 
of Indians. They drew their wagons up 
in a circle and put up a game fight; but 
they were outnumbered, and, seeing that 
they could not hold out against the sav- 
ages, they took their gold and buried it 
in the middle of the circle, marking the 
spot with a large stake. Mr. Jennings, 
my uncle’s partner, was killed, but Un- 
cle Dave, although badly wounded, man- 
aged to escape, and finally made his way 
home. He never fully recovered, and 
was practically an invalid for the rest 
of his days; so he never returned to re- 
cover the gold he had buried, nor would 
he trust any one else to do so. A few 
days before his death he called me to 
his bedside and showed me a map of the 
country, locating the spot where the 
treasure was buried, and this he gave to 
me, after making me promise to go after 
the gold personally, and not to trust it in 
the hands of any one else. This I have 
tried to do; but as he left very little 
property, my money is about exhausted, 
and I have gone as far as I can without 
aid. What I want you to do is to take 
this map, go and find the gold, and return 
it to me. I will give you a fair share 
of it for your trouble.” 
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It kind of took my breath away to 
hear her letting me, an entire stranger, 
into her secret like that. She must have 
guessed as much, for she continued : 

“T know it sounds strange for me to 
tell you all this; but, as I said before, I 
am at the end of my resources, and had 
either to call in some one to help me or 
to give it all up and go home. . In fact, I 
can’t very well go home, as my money 
is all gone.” 

“ Ain’t you got any folks?” I asked. 

“Only two younger brothers, who are 
dependent on me. I had to leave them 
at home with barely enough to keep them 
until I return.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you tell the 
boys about this before?” I asked. 
“ They'd all have been glad to help you.” 

“T am not so sure of that; they’re a 
pretty rough-looking set, for the most 
part. I was afraid some of them might 
take the map away from me and go and 
get the gold for themselves.” 

“T guess you don’t know the West 
_ very well,” says I, laughing. “ They 

wouldn’t dare do it, ma’am; they’d get 
strung up quicker’n scat if they tried!” 

“Well, I didn’t know what to do. I 
had to tell some one, and I decided on 
you. Will you help me?” 

“Sure thing, ma’am. I'll be only too 
glad. And now you say you're. broke; 
perhaps I can help you out there, too?” 

“If you would accommodate me with 
a small loan I would appreciate it very 
much, and will pay you back, with in- 
terest, when you return with the gold.” 

“ Oh, that’ll be all right,” says I, pull- 
ing out my roll. “ Those kid brothers 
will probably need a little, too. Now 
you take this, and send what you want 
of it to your brothers; and if you haven't 
enough left for yourself, you can just 
ask my partners, Ike Walters and Zeke 
Johnson, and they’ll let you have all 
you need. I’ll explain to them.” 

I counted out three hundred dollars 
and handed it to her. 

“This will be more than enough,” she 
says thankfully, “and I would much 
rather that you didn’t say anything to 
your partners at all. You promised to 
keep this a secret, you know, and I am 
afraid that if those men find out where 
you are going they will try to follow 
you.” 
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I tried to make her see that her secret 
was safer here than it would be in Con- 
necticut, but it was no go. She wouldn’t 
stand for any more of us getting into 
the game, and I finally had to agree to 
go it alone. 


II 


THE map was all Greek to me, for 
the most part; I couldn’t make head nor 
tail of it, nor see where it fitted into this 
part of the country, until I discovered a 
place on it marked ‘“ Mushroom Rock.” 
Then I began to get my bearings. Mush- 
room Rock was about seventy-five miles 
from Winnemucca, away out in the 
desert. I knew an old wagon-trail used 
to pass there in the early days, and de- 
cided that this was the location. 

According to the map, the gold ‘was 
buried exactly one hundred yards from 
the rock; but as her uncle had neglected 
to set down the points of the compass on 
the map, I couldn’t make out just what 
direction from the rock it lay. It looked 
rather dubious, but I told her I would 
make a try for it, and would find that 
gold if I had to dig a trench clear 
around the rock. 

That afternoon I explained to Zeke and 
Ike that I was going over to Mill City 
to see a man, and left town on the 1.30 
train. At Mill City I outfitted with a 
couple of burros and grub, and next 
morning I was on the way. 

I arrived at the rock two days later. 
First thing I did was to locate the old 
trail running east and west. I figured 
it out that the gold would be buried 
somewhere along that, and after taking 
my measurements, I started digging on 
the west side of the rock. For three 
solid days I dug and sweated and dug. 
At the end of that time I had a trench 
six feet deep and two hundred feet long, 
and hadn’t uncovered anything but an 
Indian arrow-head and a buffalo skull. 

“Guess you’re on the wrong side of 
the rock,” says I to myself on the after- 
noon of the third day; so I climbed out 
of the trench and started around to the 
other side for a fresh start. 

Mushroom Rock was about one hun- 
dred yards long, and I hadn’t been on the 
east side of it since the first day. As 
I rounded the end, I saw something that ° 
caused me to pull up short. 
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Hitched to a sage-bush were two bur- 
ros, and near them was a camping out- 
fit. One hundred yards from the rock 
was a long heap of dirt, and at one end 
of this, at regular intervals, there arose 
from the ground the blade of a shovel 
loaded with dirt, which deposited its 
burden at the end of the heap and then 
disappeared into the ground again. 

“ Hello!” thinks I. “ Here’s another 
treasure-hunter after Miss Gregg’s 
gold!” 

I pulled out my gun, walked up within 
easy shooting distance, and hailed the 
digger. When his head popped out of 
the trench I near slid through my boots 
from astonishment. It was Ike! 

“Why, hello, Billy!” says he, after 
he’d partially recovered from his own 
surprise. “What in the hotel are you 
doing here?” 

“That is precisely what I was about 
to ask you,” I answered. 

‘““Where’d you come from?” he asked, 
climbing out of the trench. 

“From the other side of the rock.” 

‘““What were you doing there?” 

“Same thing you’re doing here—dig- 
ging.” 

“What for?” 

“That’s my business. 
digging for?” 

“That’s my business. I guess—” 

“What in Sam Hill are you fellers 
doing around here?” says a voice from 
behind, and we whirled around to see 
Zeke riding toward us on one burro and 
leading another. 

We stood still and gaped at one an- 
other like a bunch of school kids for as 
much as five minutes; and then I began 
to rile up, for I thought I saw how the 
cards lay. 

“This is about the dirtiest deal I ever 
had sprung on me!” I finally exploded. 
‘““T didn’t think you fellers would be so 
low down mean as to follow me this 
way.” 

“ Follow you?” says Zeke, in a puz- 
zled tone. ‘‘ Who said anything about 
following you?” 

“T’d like to know how else you got 
here?” I answered. 

“Well, it’s mighty plain to me as to 
how / got here. What’s bothering me is 
how you happen to be.around these par- 
ticular diggings just now.” 

18 


What are you 
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“Do you mean to say that you didn’t 
know I was here?” I demanded. 

“Certainly I do. How would I know 
is?” 

“‘ Say, fellers,” broke in Ike, “ it "pears 
to me that there’s a mistake somewhere 
in these here proceedings. Suppose we 
just set down, calm and collected, and 
figure this thing out.” 

“ Agreed,” I answered. 
going to do it?” 

“Well, I have a little story to tell 
as to how I came here, and I ain’t a 
doubt but that you fellers have got one, 
too. Let’s each of us give his version 
of this how-de-do and see how they line 
up. You're first, Billy. What’s your 
argument?” 

“ Well,” says I, “ I’ve got an idea that 
you know my story already, but I guess 
it won’t do any harm to refresh your 
memory a little. In the first place, I 
am here trying to locate a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of gold, 
more or less, supposed to be buried in 
this vicinity, accordin’ to a pretty queer 
sort of a map given me by Miss Mary 
Ann Gregg, the young lady back there 
in Winnemucca, who—” 

“Miss Julia Brown, you mean,” in- 
terrupted Zeke. 

““No, he means Miss Cynthia Jones,” 
says Ike. 

““T mean,” says I, slow and fierce-like, 
“Miss Mary Ann Gregg, from Hart- 
ford, Con—” 

“ Lowell, 
Zeke again. 

“* Pawtucket, Rhode Island,” corrected 
Ike. 

“Well, say, now, if you fellers know 
more about this thing than I do, go 
ahead and tell it yourselves!” says I 
exasperated|y. 

“ Billy,” says Zeke, grinning, “ come 
out of it. Wake up. Can’t you see that 
you’ve been stung?” 

“ Stung!” says I wonderingly. “ Stung 
how?” 

“Why, stung,” he answered. 
coed. Flimflammed. How much 
she land you for?” 

“TI gave her three hundred dollars,” 
I answered, beginning to see the light. 

“She touched me for two-fifty,” says 
Zeke. 

‘““My ante was four hundred,” says 


“ How’re you 


Massachusetts,” interrupts 


“ Bun- 
did 
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Ike. “I was feeling sorry for them kid 
sisters of hers, you know.” 

“Kid brothers,” says I. 

““ Niece and nephew,” says Zeke. 

“Tt was a bigger family than I im- 
agined,” says I. “ But we’ve donated 
nine hundred and fifty to the good cause. 
I hope there’ll be enough to go around.” 

“We'd oughter go back and have her 
arrested,” says Ike indignantly. 

‘“‘ Back where?” inquired Zeke sarcas- 
tically. ‘‘ You don’t imagine that she is 
in Winnemucca now, do you? She’s 
vamoosed long ago.” 

“Well, what are we going to do, 
then? ” 

“Going to get out of this desert, for 
the first thing. We ain’t so bad off as 
we might be; we’ve got six burros and 
a good fat grub-stake. Suppose we start 
prospecting again?” 

“That'll suit me,” says I. 
we go?” 

“Suppose we strike out for Red 
Rock? It’s about fifty miles west of 
here, and there’s good prospecting 
around that district.” 


“ Where’ll 


And so we pulled out for Red Rock, 
three mad but wiser prospectors. 


III 


WE came in sight of the town the next 


afternoon. About five miles out we met 
a man riding one burro, and leading an- 
other that was packed with a prospecting 
outfit. Something about the looks of the 
outfit set me to thinking. 

“T wonder,” says I to Zeke, “if that 
feller is headed for Mushroom Rock?” 

““Shouldn’t be surprised,” answered 
Zeke. ‘“ He’s got the regulation layout.” 

“In which case,” says I reflectively, 
“ain’t it possible that we'll run onto 
Miss Gregg in Red Rock?” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised if we did 
find Miss Brown there,” answered Zeke. 

“Tf I find Miss Jones in that town, I 
am going to have her pinched on the 
spot!” declared Ike. 

“ Better not let her see you first,”’ says 
Zeke. ‘“ She might fool you.” 

“ Not much, she won’t! They can’t 
nobody flimflam me out of four hundred 
dollars and get away with it if I can 
once locate them. If she is in that town, 
I am going to land her, sure!” 
“Well,” says Zeke, “ Billy and I are 
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just as thirsty for revenge as you are; 
but we’ve got to be careful. We can’t 
handle her case like we would a man’s. 
She’s a mighty pretty and innocent-look- 
ing little lady, and if we nabbed her 
right off the bat and she took a notion to 
deny our charge, she’d have the sym- 
pathy of every man in the town, and the 
probabilities are that, instead of land- 
ing her, we’d just naturally get shot full 
of holes and hung up to telegraph-poles 
by the indignant populace. We'll have 
to go easy and not make any breaks until 
we're sure of our ground.” 

“That’s right,’ I agreed. “I think 
we'd better wait until dark before en- 
tering the town. It won't do to have her 
spot us first.” 

So we hung around the outskirts until 
after sunset, and then we sneaked in and 
around to the hotel. 

As we had anticipated, everybody was 
asking everybody else who “she” was, 
where “‘ she” had come from, and what 
was “she” doing here. As soon as I 
could, I got Ike and Zeke off to one side 
and we held another little confab. 

“The whole town’s stuck on her,’ de- 
clared Zeke, ‘and there ain’t a man here 
who won’t fight for her at the drop of 
the hat. How’d we better go at it to 
nail her?” 

We figured on_it for two hours, and 
ended in a worse tangle than when we 
started. Finally Zeke said: 

“This here is a case for wiser heads 
than ours. Now, I’ll tell you what I 
think. I know a lawyer, down in Vir- 
ginia City, who’s about the slickest 
proposition that ever came down the 
pike. He can tell us just what to do. 
Supposing that two of us go down there 
and see him, and one of us stay and keep 
an eye on the girl? It’s only a matter 
of about seventy miles by rail.” 

“That'll be just the pumpkins!” ex- 
claimed Ike. “ You and Billy go, and 
I'll stay here and keep tabs on the girl. 
I'll promise you that she won’t get away 
from me!” 

So the next morning Zeke and I started 
for Virginia City. We arrived there in 
the afternoon, and at once looked up 
Dennison, the lawyer. Zeke told him our 
story. 

“Can you describe the lady?” asked 
Dennison when he had finished. 
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Zeke did so. 

‘““T believe I know who your party is,” 
said he. “Come on with me.” 

He took us over to the jail and ex- 
plained the case to the sheriff. When he 
had finished, the sheriff opened a drawer 
in his desk and took out a photograph. 

“Is that your party?” he asked, hand- 
ing it to Zeke. , 

“It sure is,’’ he answered. 

“Well, you’ve made a good catch, 
boys,” says the sheriff. “That is a 
picture of Syracuse Nell, the slickest 
confidence girl in the country. She’s 
wanted in Chicago for swindling some 
big bug there out of a lot of money, 
and there’s a thousand dollars’ reward 
out for her.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Zeke. 
“Well, I’m going after that reward 
. hotfoot! But how are we going to land 
her? Every man in Red Rock is plumb 
in love with her, and they won’t stand 
for any rough play. If she makes a fuss, 
she’ll have the whole town on her side.” 

“Tt is out of my jurisdiction,” an- 
swered the sheriff, ‘‘and I don’t know 
Why don’t you 


as I can help you much. 
wire down to Frisco and get a couple of 


Pinkerton detectives up here? They'll 
know how to get her, all right ; but you'll 
have to split the reward with them.” 

“T’ll do that, rather than lose her,” 
answered Zeke. 

The sheriff gave us the address of the 
Pinkerton agency in Frisco, and we 
wired them. We also sent a telegram 
to Ike telling him to stand pat and we 
would soon be with him. 

The detectives didn’t reach Virginia 
City until the next night, and there was 
no train for Red Rock until the follow- 
ing afternoon; so three days had slipped 
by before we got back to where our quar- 
ry was. It was eleven o’clock in the 
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evening when we pulled into Red Rock. 
We had planned to nab the girl that 
night and get her out of town under the 
cover of darkness. We went straight to 
the hotel to find Ike, but he was nowhere 
in sight. After looking around for a 
spell, I asked the clerk if he had gone 
to bed. 

“Tke Walters?” 
“ He’s gone.” 

“Gone? Gone where?” 

“Dunno. He and his bride left yes- 
terday for parts unknown. He left a 
letter for you fellows,” says the clerk, 
handing it to me. 

I tore it open in a hurry and read the 
following: 


asked the clerk. 


DEAR BILL AND: ZEKE: 

I reckon you'll be sure surprised when 
you read this. I'll ‘low I’m some surprised 
myself. I met Miss Jones the day you left. 
She saw you going to the depot, and must 
’a’ guessed what was in the wind, as she 
looked me up and we had a talk together. 
I showed her how we had her nailed and 
that she couldn’t get away, and she got 
scared and cried to beat the band. I got to 
feeling so plumb sorry for her that I just 
naturally up and proposed. I told her that 
if she’d reform and promise to be honest, 
I’d marry her and snake her over into Mex- 
ico before you fellers could get back; and 
blessed if she didn’t take me up. So the sky- 
pilot has coupled us up, and we leave town 
on the next train. No use to follow us, for 
we'll be over the line before you read this. 
Sorry to go back on you like this, old pals, 
but Mrs. Walters is mighty pretty and 
worth it, I think. So long. Yours, 

: IKE. 
“ And it all goes to show,” says Zeke 
reflectively, afterward, “that a man 
never wants to try to copper a woman, 
no matter what the circumstances may 
be. She'll get him, coming and going, 
every time!” 





THE HEART 


OF A MAN 


A sTRONG woman gave him the strength of her heart, 
And her eyes were warm with love; 

But he went his way—and he never knew 
What her eyes were dreaming of. 


A weak girl gave him the prate of her lips, 
And her word was cold deceit; 
But he heard her voice—and cast his heart 


In th 


ithway of her feet! 
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INTIMATE TALKS ABOUT BOOKS 
THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


V—‘‘JANE EYRE,’’ BY 


OW many young women, dwelling 
H in the country, not wholly hap- 
py, and seeking a release from 
the narrowness of their lives, have 
dreamed of literary fame? Unnumbered 
thousands, we may safely answer. For 
every girl who fancies that she has within 
her the making of a brilliant actress— 
and these are many—there are hundreds 
who believe that they can write. They 
picture to themselves the novel or the 
book of poems which they will presently 
produce ; and they relieve the dulness of 
existence by looking forward to the mo- 
ment when their names will be well 
known to every one who reads. Wealth, 
reputation, and the pleasant things of life 
all seem to be concealed at the bottom of 
an ink-well. The touch of a pen, like 
the waving of a fairy’s wand, is to make 
these possibilities actual and real. 

Almost every girl who dreams this 
dream derives her first suggestion and 
encouragement from the name of Char- 
lotte Bronté. Charlotte Bronté was quite 
unknown. She had but slight experience 
of life. No influential friends assisted 
her. All by herself, in a lonely Yorkshire 
rectory, she brooded long and let her 
fancy summon up the shapes and scenes 
to which her pen gave life and actuality 
in one of the great novels of the world. 
And when she had written the three vol- 
umes of “ Jane Eyre,” she found herself 
within a few short months a personage 
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known everywhere, sought out by men 
and women of distinction, and standing 
in the ranks of those who had produced 
enduring masterpieces. 

Of course, the eager and ambitious 
women who would like to duplicate this 
great achievement do not stop to think 
just how it was that Charlotte Bronté 
came to write her famous book. It is 
not ambition, or desire, or even infinite 
pains, that can produce a work of genius. 
Heredity must help. Environment must 
help. ‘The toil and travail which attend 
creation must help, most of all. And 
these were present in the life of Charlotte 
Bronté. 

It is a strange story—the story of this 
gifted woman’s thirty years of prepara- 
tion for success; and not merely strange, 
but sad. Charlotte Bronté, though she 
lived and wrote in Yorkshire, was a thor- 
ough Celt. In her one famous book, it 
is the Celtic spirit which we find per- 
vading every chapter. As is well known, 
her father was an Irishman by birth, 
though he hated Ireland, and changed his 
name from Patrick Prunty to Patrick 
Bronté, so that his origin might seem to 
be not Irish, but more likely French. 
In him were found the Celtic melancholy 
and the Celtic passion. He was through- 
out his life a man of gloom, a man of 
silence, cherishing within, however, the 
fires of a violent disposition. A clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and set- 
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tled in a lonely moorland parish of York- 
shire, he kept himself apart from his own 
household, taking his meals alone, cut off 
from the world at large, yet eying with 
a certain fierceness and unreasoning 
prejudice the political and social move- 
ments of his day. So high-strung was 
his nature that speech could not relieve 
it; but at times, when the nervous tension 
became unendurable, he would rush into 
his garden and fire pistols until his ex- 
citement had been calmed. 

His wife was also Celtic, though of a 
wholly different type—a Cornish woman, 
slight, gentle, and sweet-tempered, whom 
Patrick Bronté loved, but over whom he 
exercised a constant tyranny. His nature 
was like that of Mr. Crawley in Trol- 
lope’s powerful novel, “ ‘The Last Chron- 
icle of Barset.” Proud with the unrea- 
soning pride of poverty, he would accept 
nothing for himself or for his family. 
Once, when his wife received a present of 
a dress, he cut it into pieces rather than 
allow her to be beholden to the kindness 
of another. 

In this parsonage grew up the four 
strange children whom the world will 
not readily forget — Branwell Bronté, 
who died a drunkard and an opium- 
eater, yet who showed many sleams of 
genius; Anne Bronté, whose early death 


perhaps deprived her of a chance to con- 
quer fame; Emily Bronté, whose poems 
were pronounced by Matthew Arnold 
worthy to be matched with those of By- 
ron; and, finally, Charlotte Bronté, the 
most remarkable of them all. 

Some quite erroneous statements have 
found currency regarding Charlotte 
Bronté. It has been said again and 
again that she was the original of Thack- 
eray’s Becky Sharp; yet nothing could be 
more untrue. Thackeray himself de- 
clared that he barely knew her; and he 
describes her in a few expressive words 
which make us see her, and which assure 
us that she was everything which Becky 
Sharp was not. 


I remember the trembling little frame, 
the little hand, the great honest eyes. An 
impetuous. honesty seemed to me to charac- 
terize the woman. She *-e her mind out; 
she jumped too rapid, conclusions. 
She gave me the impressioi sing a very 
pure and lofty and high-minu rson. A 
great and holy reverence of rig * truth 
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seemed to be with her always. Such, in 
our brief interview, she appeared to me. 


What is there of Becky Sharp in this? 
At the very most, there was a partial 
physical resemblance; for, like Becky 
Sharp, Charlotte Bronté was slight and 
quick, and sandy-haired; but surely this 
is very little on which to base a theory 
that the severely upright, frank, and 
honest Charlotte Bronté sat unconsciously 
as a model for the portrait of one of the 
most unprincipled minxes in all literature. 

THE WRITING OF “ JANE EYRE” 

The three Bronté girls lived a most 
secluded life. ‘Their father held himself 
aloof from them. They had nothing to 
do with the villagers. And so they grew 
up shy, self-conscious, and sensitive to 
the last degree. They roamed about the 
great, breezy moor and developed a love 
of nature that was singularly keen. At 
night, after evening prayers, when they 
were left alone together, they would be- 
gin “like restless wild animals to pace 
up and down their parlor, making up 
their wonderful stories, and talking over 
plans and projects and thoughts of what 
was to be their future life.” 

The only glimpse of the great world 
which Charlotte had when she was young 
she got in Brussels, where for a time she 
studied in a pensionnat. She lived as a 


governess in several families; but one is 


not surprised to learn that this pale, sen- 
sitive creature was unhappy. At twenty- 
eight, when she returned to her somber 
home to stay, she felt that unless her pen 
would serve her, she could never hope to 
realize the great ambitions of her life. 

At first, with her two sisters, she wrote 
some poems, which were published, but 
which no one noticed. Then she com- 
posed a novel entitled ‘“ The Professor.” 
It was a dull story, without a spark of 
genius in it; so that it passed slowly from 
publisher to publisher and never saw the 
light in print until after she who wrote 
it died. But finally, in 1847, something 
like an inspiration came to her, and she 
set herself to write “ Jane Eyre,” which 
was to make her famous. 

When she wrote, she wrote quite rap- 
idly ; but she was wise in waiting for the 
auspicious mood. Often, after finishing 
a chapter, she would delay whole weeks 
before she wrote another. It was only 
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when she felt the thrill of an artistic 
compulsion that she could do her work. 
Each sentence was written upon a scrap 
of paper held up against a piece of paste- 
board close to her near-sighted eyes. In 
this way every sentence was carefully 
thought out. Its words were studied so 
as to produce precisely the effect she 
wanted. The manuscript of the novel 
as a whole was copied from this mass of 
penciled scraps. Here is one reason why 
her work has so much power. Each para- 
graph was as minutely finished in detail 
as any painting by Meissonier. And so 
a critic and biographer has rightly said: 


Her sentences, strung together as on an 
electric chain, quiver under us as we hurry 
over them in pursuit of their story. 


The book was published in October, 
1847. Before December, it had become 
the great book of the year. It was “a 
live coal dropped by an unknown hand 
amongst the literary coteries.” The sen- 
sation which it produced was quite ex- 
traordinary. “It is a book to make the 


pulses gallop and the heart beat,” said 


one reviewer. Its energy was somewhat 
morbid, but the tale was all alive—full 
of imaginative restlessness, of passion 
held in check, and therefore doubly 
powerful. 

For a time its author was thought to be 
a man. An elaborate writer in the 
British Quarterly analyzed it most mi- 
nutely, picking out passages here and 
there to prove that no woman could have 
written them. But whether the novel 
came from a man’s hand or a woman’s, 
there was no dissent from Thackeray’s 
opinion that it was a most extraordinary 
piece of fiction. 

“Jane Eyre’ 
sixty years ago. 


’ 


was published exactly 
In these sixty years, 
literary taste has changed and new 
schools of fiction have arisen. It is not 
possible to think of Charlotte Bronté’s 
book in precisely the same way as that 
in which her contemporaries viewed it. 
Scarcely any one would now echo the 
verdict of George Henry Lewes, that 
“Jane Eyre” has for its chief charac- 
teristic ‘‘reality—deep significant reality.” 
Much of the story seems to us old-fash- 
ioned. The governesses of to-day do 
not present an aspect of perpetual prim- 


ness and say “ Oh, sir!” any more than 
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they wear black mitts and shawls. This 
type of woman has become extinct. So, 
too, it is easy to see that Jane’s rude, 
blunt, and boisterous employer, Edward 
Rochester, is a relic of the time when 
Byron’s poetry was widely read. Roches- 
ter has, indeed, many of the character- 
istics of the Byronic heroes, just as 
Jane might have stepped out of the pages 
of Maria Edgeworth. 


BRET HARTE’S FAMOUS PARODY 


The pale, plain little governess and 
the rampant Rochester lend themselves 
easily to caricature, if we look upon them 
as human beings and try to apply to 
them the standard of reality. Bret 
Harte’s delicious parody entitled ‘“ Miss 
Mix” contains under all its laugh- 
able absurdities a strain of genuine 
criticism. In this burlesque, which will 
be remembered so long as any one reads 
“Jane Eyre,” we discover Miss Mix ap- 
proaching the gloomy hall of James Raw- 
jester. She sees mysterious figures flit 
before the windows, while a yell of de- 
moniacal laughter answers the summons 
of the door-bell. A timid, frightened- 
looking housekeeper shows Mary Jane 
Mix into the library. Then the burlesque 
continues : 


I entered, overcome with conflicting emo- 
tions. I was dressed in a narrow gown of 
dark serge, trimmed with black bugles. A 
thick, green shawl was pinned across my 
breast. My hands were encased with black 
half-mittens worked with steel beads; on 
my feet were large pattens, originally the 
property of my deceased grandmother. As 
I passed before a mirror, I could not help 
glancing at it, nor could I disguise from 
myself the fact that I was not handsome. 

Drawing a chair into a recess, I sat down 
with folded hands, calmly awaiting the ar- 
rival of my master. Once or twice a fear- 
ful yell rang through the house, or the rat- 
tling of chains, and curses uttered in a deep, 
manly voice, broke upon the oppressive 
stillness. 

“You look alarmed, miss. You don’t 
hear anything, my dear, do you?” asked 
the housekeeper nervously. 

“ Nothing whatever,” I remarked calmly, 
as a terrific scream, followed by the drag- 
ging of chairs and tables in the room above, 
drowned for a moment my reply. 

The housekeeper looked at me approv- 
ingly, and instantly made some tea for me. 

I drank seven cups. As I was beginning 
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the eighth, I heard a crash; and the next 
moment a man leaped into the room 
through the broken window. 

The crash startled me from my self-con- 
trol. The housekeeper bent toward me and 
whispered: 

“Don’t be excited. It’s Mr. Rawjester— 
he prefers to come in sometimes in this 
way. It’s his playfulness. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“TI perceive,” I said calmly. “It’s the 
unfettered impulse of a lofty soul breaking 
the tyrannizing bonds of custom.” And I 
turned toward him. 

He had never once looked at me. He 
stood with his back to the fire, which set 
off the herculean breadth of his shoulders. 
His face was dark and expressive; his un- 
der jaw squarely formed, and remarkably 
heavy. I was struck with his remarkable 
likeness to a gorilla. 

As he absently tied the poker into hard 
knots with his nervous fingers, I watched 
him with some interest. Suddenly he turned 
toward me: 

“Do you 
woman?” 

“Not classically beautiful,” I returned 
calmly; ‘ but you have, if I may so express 
myself, an abstract manliness, a sincere and 
wholesome barbarity, which, involving as 
it does the naturalness—” But I stopped, 
for he yawned at that moment—an action 
which singularly developed the immense 
breadth of his lower jaw—and I saw he 
had forgotten me. 


think I’m handsome, young 


This amusing caricature so neatly hits 
off some of the weak points of the book 
as to have the merit of serious criticism. 
Many books so cleverly burlesqued would 
become impossible to read again with 


real enjoyment. It is a proof of the 
vitality of ‘Jane Eyre” that we can 
go fresh from Bret Harte’s ridicule of 
it back to its pages, and fall once more 
under the spell of the narrator. What 
does it matter if Jane is prim and shrink- 
ing and if Rochester is a sort of blend 
of Manfred and the Corsair and Don 
Juan? The story still has power to thrill, 
and we may be sure that this power it 
will never lose. Young girls no longer 
have delicious shivers over Rochester. 
Plain young women no longer think that 
Jane is a model to be imitated. But the 
story as a story is one that rivets the 
attention in spite of all its Early Vic- 
torian infelicities. 

Sixty years ago readers had more time 
than they possess to-day, and much more 
patience. They liked the three-volume 
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novel. They were willing to go leisurely 
on through the first volume, falling grad- 
ually under the writer’s domination, in 
the hope that the second volume would 
really stir them, and that a splendid 
climax was prepared for them in the 
third. The rapid-fire methods of the 
modern novelist were quite unknown. 
And so, when we read “ Jane Eyre,” we 
must get ourselves into an Early Vic- 
torian frame of mind. There is no doubt 
that the slow, deliberate art of Charlotte 
Bronté, like that of Richardson before 
her, and of Anthony Trollope after her, 
does produce effects more vivid and more 
lasting than those which any later books 
can give us now. Little by little the 
reader’s mind is carefully prepared for 
what comes after, through a_ process 
which lays a train, line by line, sentence 
by sentence, and paragraph by paragraph, 
for a truly startling and explosive emo- 
tional débdcle. 


“JANE EYRE” AS A HORROR STORY 


The essential story in ‘‘ Jane Eyre” 
is the story of Jane and Rochester. That 
remains indelibly fixed in our remem- 
brance. The rest is dimmed and pres- 
ently forgotten. Yet without the long 
and leisurely introduction we should not 
half so much enjoy that portion of the 
novel which is its very heart and soul. 
“Jane Eyre” is in reality a horror-story 
of the very highest type. It begins when 
Jane first comes to Thornfield Hall, and 
is taken by the old housekeeper up the 
garret-stairs and out upon the roof, 
whence she beholds the lovely country 
scene in the morning sunlight. Every- 
thing is tranquil, beautiful, and sooth- 
ing. Yet at that very moment the mys- 
tery of this strange house begins. 

So far as I can remember, only two 
writers of fiction have ever succeeded in 
making the reader shudder at an inci- 
dent which takes place in broad daylight. 
One of these writers is Henry James, in 
“The Turn of the Screw,” and the other 
is Charlotte Bronté, in this chapter of 
“Jane Eyre.” As Jane descends from 
the roof, she is left for a moment in a 
passage leading from the garret-stair- 
case—a passage “ narrow, low, and dim, 
with only one little window at the far 
end and looking, with its two rows of 
small black doors all shut, like a cor- 
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ridor in some Bluebeard’s castle. While 
I paced softly on, the last sound I ex- 
pected to hear in so still a region—a 
laugh—struck my ear. It was a curious 
laugh, distinct, formal, mirthless. I 
stopped; the sound ceased, only for an 
instant. It began again, louder; for at 
first, though distinct, it was very low. It 
passed off in a clamorous peal that 
seemed to wake an echo in every lonely 
chamber, though it originated but in one, 
and I could have pointed out the door 
whence the accents issued.” 

Here is the art which works effective 
contrasts—the sweet summer scene with- 
out, the dim, black-doored passage with- 
in, and the strange, unhuman, diabolic 
laughter which sets the nerves athrill at 
once. 

From this moment the reader feels the 
horror of that house. At first the feel- 
ing is indefinite, but it grows just as 
it grew in Jane when the mystery be- 
came far more insistent. No succession 
of incidents has ever been devised with 
a more subtle ingenuity and intensity in 
any literature—the hideous laughter 
heard in the middle of the night; the 
mysterious fire which breaks out in the 
hall; the perplexing terror of that other 
night when, amid the silence, a dreadful 
shriek is heard, and Mason, the guest of 
Rochester, is found unconscious and 
covered with blood, while from an inner 
toom there comes “a snarling, snatching 
sound, almost like a dog quarreling. 
What mystery was this that broke out, 
now in fire, and now in blood, at the 
deadest hour of night? What creature 
was it that uttered the voice, now of a 
mocking demon, and anon of a carrion- 
seeking bird of prey?” 

But the most penetrating horror is ex- 
perienced when Jane tells Rochester of 
what she takes to be a frightful dream 
which she has had in the night before 
she was to marry him. She describes 
how she was awakened by a gleam of 
candle-light, and had a curious feeling 
that some one was in the room. At first 
she was bewildered, and then her blood 
ran cold; for the one she saw was no 
one whom she had ever seen before—“ a 
woman, tall and large, with thick, dark 
hair hanging long down her back. I 
know not what dress she had on. It was 
white and straight ; but whether gown, or 
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sheet, or shroud, I cannot tell.” Jane 
continues her story thus: 


“Presently she took my veil from its 
place; she held it up and gazed at it long, 
and then she threw it over her own head 
and turned to the mirror. At that moment 
I saw the reflection of the visage and fea- 
tures quite distinctly in the dark, oblong 
glass.” 

““ And how were they?’”’. 

“Fearful and ghastly to me. I never saw 
face like it. It was a discolored face—it 
was a savage face. I wish I could forget 
the roll of the red eyes and the fearful 
blackened inflation of the lineaments. The 
lips were swelled and dark; the brow fur- 
rowed; the black eyebrows widely raised 
over the bloodshot eyes. Shall I tell you 
of what it reminded me? Of the foul Ger- 
man specter—the vampire.” 

“Ah! What did it do?” 

“Sir, it removed my veil from its gaunt 
head, rent it in two parts, and, flinging 
both on the floor, trampled on them. Just 
at my bedside the figure stopped; the fiery 
eye glared upon me—she thrust up her can- 
dle close to my face and extinguished it 
under my eyes. I was aware her lurid 
visage flamed over mine, and I lost con- 
sciousness—I became insensible from ter- 
ror.” 

No writer of English, net even Edgar 
Allan Poe in his most wonderful mo- 
ments, ever surpassed this fearful scene, 
imagined and wrought out by an inex- 
perienced little woman in the quiet of a 
Yorkshire parsonage. Its only parallel 
is found in a tale of Scott—‘ The 
Tapestried Chamber.” 

Much of “ Jane Eyre,” as I have said, 
is quite rococo, and no longer in accord- 
ance with our literary tastes. Critics 
no more write essays like that of Dr. 
Baynes, to consider whether Rochester 
was a gentleman, or whether he was jus- 
tified in his endeavor to marry Jane 
while his mad wife was still alive. These 
matters are scarcely serious. We are not 
concerned with the psychology of Jane 
Eyre nor with the morality of Edward 
Rochester. Take the book for what it is 
—a unique achievement of the Celtic 
imagination, rising from rather crude and 
formal narration to a display of startling 
power, a power that thrills you and makes 
you shudder and read on, until “ Jane 
Eyre” has become inseparable from 
those intense impressions which remain 
with you as long as life itself. 
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The Story of the Founding of the 
Munsey Publishing-House. 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY OLD. 








THE ARGOSY OUR FIRST PUBLICATION—ITS UPS AND DOWNS AND 
THE ROMANCE OF ITS STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 





The Launching of Munsey’s Magazine—Its Pioneering 
and the Epoch-Making Work It Has Done 


in the Magazine World. 





A PERSONAL TALK BY MR. MUNSEY. 





UARTER-CENTURY milestones are important alike in the lives of 
men and magazines. With men there are rarely more than three 
such milestones, and few magazines ever reach the first one. THE 
Arcosy is one of these few. The issue for the present month 

(December, 1907) completes the twenty-fifth year of its life of continuous 
publication. There have been no breaks, no missing numbers, and each 
issue has come out on time. - 

Not many magazine readers realize that THE Arcosy, with its quarter 
century of life, is to-day one of the three oldést magazines of any considerable 
circulation. The two that antedate it are Harper’s and The Century, and in 
a way, THE Arcosy is much older than either of these. That is to say, it is 
older in the blood that flows in its veins, as it absorbed and amalgamated 
with itself the two oldest magazines in America—Godey’s and Peterson’s— 
both of which were issued in Philadelphia, and which, in their day, occupied 
an important place in the periodical literature of the country. Godey's was 
known as Godey’s Lady's Book, but was in form and substance a magazine. 
and later on was changed to Godey’s Magazine. Much that would be interest- 
ing might be said of these two publications, but their history, further than 
that they were absorbed by THe Arcosy, does not properly belong in this 
sketch. 

To talk of the early days of THE Arcosy and to say anything worth 
the saying, must be to talk of myself, because THE Arcosy, in its inception 
and development, grew out of my very life. This statement must serve as 
an apology for talking of myself as I talk of THE Arcosy in this reminiscence, 
for it is a reminiscence—just a fireside talk of the old days, and of some of 
those in between, that bridge over to the present time. 
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— Many of those who are now readers of THE Arcosy know nothing of its A 


early history. This is particularly true of the younger generation, as the 
old Arcosy or rather THE ARGosy in its weekly form, has been so long out 
of print that few of them have ever seen it. | 


| THE EARLY DAYS OF THE ARGOSY. 


gen a magazine. It was started as an illus- 
irls and consisted of eight pages, the size 
f the Youth's Companion. The first issue 
¥, 1882, bearing date of December g—one 
this method of dating ahead was in vogue 
end to a modified extent is in vogue with 


Tue Arcosy has not always 
trated weekly paper for boys a1 
of page being the same as that 
came out on Saturday, Decemb 
| week ahead of the day of issue. 
| with the weeklies of that periog 

the magazines of to-day. 

In the first issue there were two serial stories—one by that delightful 
writer for boys and girls, Horatio Alger, Jr., and a second by another well- 
known and popular juvenile author, Edward S. Ellis. Mr. Ellis had recently 

retired from the editorship of Golden Days, which I believe he inspired, 
and which, under his guidance and the clever handling of its publisher, 
Mr. James Elverson of Philade'shia, became a great favorite with the boys 
and girls of that day. 

























I Mr. Alger, who had long been before the public as a popular author, 

i was at that time in his prime, and I want to record here in his memory, 

i | for it is now some years since he passed out of life, that he was one of 

L the most human men I have cver known—a man with the simplicity of a 

ie child and the sweet, pure sou: of God’s best type of woman. He left* 
\) behind him many books, which delighted the youth of our land, and 
ILA which still delight the boys and girls of the present generation. My own 


A) interest in THe Arcosy was scarcely more than Mr. Alger’s, and from the 
if /\ first issue of the publication to the end of his life he gave it the best work 
th of his pen. 

ae This little tribute to Mr. Alger is not in the way of invidious comparison 
if between him and Mr. Ellis, or any of the other writers of the early days of 
rE Tue Arcosy, or the writers who have since contributed their best thought | | 
to its pages. Mr. Ellis is still in the harness, though he has switched away 
from the creative work of his earli#r days. His Indian stories, in particular, 
many of which ran in THE ArGog’, were among the most fascinating tales 
ever written for boys and girls. 3 

Associated with Alger and E!gs as contributors to THE Arcosy at that 
period were Oliver Optic, Harry Castlemon, Frank H. Converse, D. O. S. 
Lowell, Edgar L. Warren, George H. Coomer, Malcolm Douglas, Annie 
Ashmore, W. H. W. Campbell, Mary A. Denison, J. L. Harbour, Richard 
H. Titherington, and Matthew White, Jr.. who for many years has been, 
and still is, the editor of THE Arcosy. 

So far I have been talking chiefly of Tue ArGosy, to the neglect of 
myself. It might be well to go back a little farther, however, because 
the foundation, the germ thought of THe Arcosy, had its origin with 
me. And in this little talk we want to get at the beginning of things, the 
reason why. 

It is probable that I never should have found myself in the publishing 
business but for the fact that the general manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company sent me to Augusta, Maine, to take the management 
of their office in that city. I was a youngster at that time, with life before me, 
and with an insatiable ambition. I had picked up telegraphy and was using 
it as a stepping-stone to something better, as a means to an end. But to get 
out of one kind of activity and into another, for which one has no special 
A training, is not easy. I learned, this fact through bitter disappointment and ie 
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) many heartaches. The four walls of a telegraph-office were to me as a cage © 
to a tiger yearning for the boundless freedom of the jungle. a 
a As Augusta was the capital of the State, and as I lived at the hotel where 
i most of the legislative and other State officers stayed, I very soon acquired i 
a pretty good knowledge of the strong men of the entire commonwealth. 1 | 
| Their lives had scope; mine had none. I chafed bitterly under the limited 
possibilities of my environment, where ambition, and energy, and aspiration, | 
counted for little. My very soul cried out for an opportunity to carve out 
for myself a bigger life. 


TEN YEARS OF MY LIFE FOR A CHANCE. 


I lost no chance to make the acquaintance of men prominent in business 
and in public affairs, through whom I sought the opportunity to throw my 
life and energy into the work that they had in hand. I KNEW AT THAT TIME, lit 
AS WELL AS I KNOW Now, THAT I COULD pO THINGS. But the opening did not 
come my way. There were always sons or relatives, or people of political 
influence, who stood before me in line for the place. tay 

I was pretty nearly as good a business man at that age, even, as I am it] 
now, and the tantalizing part of it was, | knew it. It was more than a con- 
ia] viction with me. It was a certainty. I was so sure of myself that I would 
willingly have given ten years of my life, without compensation, for a chance 
with some of the big concerns of the country—railroading, steel-manufactur- 
i | ing, shipping, banking, or any of the great staple industries. 

: | The thought of immediate money had no weight with me, no considera- 

A tion. It was the future I wanted, and with it the big world, where things Oni 

/ are done in a big way. 

A As manager of the Western Union Telegraph Company I was naturally 

KV more or less associated with the daily press and with the other publishing 

i /\ interests of Augusta, which at that time was the largest publishing center 

iP in America for a certain kind of rather indifferent, chromo-circulated periodi- Li 

s = cals. This was the great business of the city, completely overshadowing any- Cy | 

thing else, and making vastly more money than anything else. Moreover, it 

had about it an element of romance and picturesqueness that was startlingly 

and abnormally interesting because of the smallness of the town. - 

j The publishing germ gradually got into my blood, and as visions of 
i railroad management, of steel-manufacturing, of merchandising in a_ big 
| way, of banking, and of other alluring enterprises receded, my thoughts | | 

focused more and more on the publishing business, until at last I lived and 
breathed in the publishing world. I did my work at the office mechanically, 
meanwhile dreaming great dreams to the tune of the printing-press. 
H After locating in Augusta myself, I secured for one of my schoolboy 
3 i chums a place with the chief publishing-house there. Two or three years 
3 i later, when he had gained a pretty good knowledge of the business, he ob- i | 

e tained a position in New York in a somewhat similar concern, at a very 

i handsome advance in salary. Through him, as well as through my intimate | | 

| acquaintance with the proprietors of the various publishing establishments j 

‘2 i in Augusta, I had absorbed a considerable superficial knowledge of publishing. 

4 So, in working up plans for a publication of my own, I was able to give them 

% the semblance of practicality. Yet what IJ knew of actual publishing was 
just enough to be dangerous. 

But to start without capital was a pretty difficult problem, and especially 
to start in New York, and my ambition was to locate there and to issue a 
publication of good grade. The capitalists of New England are not wont 
to take long chances. They are wise in frugality and safety. An enterprise 
so hazardous as publishing, and managed by a man who had had no practical 
experience, did not appeal to them. Capitalists of small degree, and some 
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of larger degree listened, however, with polite courtesy to my carefully 
worked out plans for THE Arcosy. You see, I had already got as far as a 
name, and that little bit of crystallization was worth something as a nucleus. 

Finally I presented my plans to a man more daring than the rest, who 
listened to what I had to say with a kind of interest that gave me hope. 
He was a stock-broker in a small way, necessarily in a small way in a town 
of that size. But stock-brokerage in its very nature, whether little or big, 
is so thoroughly a chance game that anything extra-hazardous is apt to 
appeal to a man engaged in it. 
SMALL CAPITAL, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 





The result of this interview, and of many that followed, was the forma- 
tion of a partnership between the Augusta broker, my friend in New York, 
and myself, the purpose of which was to begin the publication of THE 
Arcosy, precisely as I had planned. The capital of the concern was to 
consist of FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS, twenty-five hundred of which he was to 
put in—five hundred of this amount being in the shape of a loan to me, to 
add to five hundred I already had—making my interest in the company one 
thousand dollars, or one-quarter of the capital stock. The remaining quarter 
was to be taken by the New York partner. 

FouR THOUSAND DOLLARS! The overwhelming assurance, the audacious 
hope, the infinite nerve of this proposition astounds me to-day, as I look 
back upon it and know what real publishing means in a town like New York 
—publishing that has the pretense to reach out for national support! But 
on such a slender possibility I threw away a certainty, cut myself off from. 
friends and associates, and plunged into this great whirlpoo! of strenuous 
activity, with a confidence and courage that knew no limitations. 


WHOLLY WORTHLESS PLANS. 


It was pathetic, pitiable even, and the more so because I had barély 
landed here when I discovered that my plans for THE Arcosy were hopeless. 
A day’s investigation made it clear that the information which had been 
furnished me, and on which I had based my calculations, was of a hearsay 
nature. It was worthless, and the difference between these worthless “ facts ” 
and the facts I dug out for myself was sufficient to make the whole proposi- 
tion impracticable and impossible. All had to be discarded—the plans and 
figures and fancies of anxious months swept away in an instant. 

It didn’t take me very long to realize what failure meant to me. It 
meant just what everybody in Augusta had said it would mean. I had 
carefully concealed the fact that I was going to leave the city until the very 
day I started for New York. I gave an interview to a reporter of the 
Kennebec Journal, who was a very good friend of mine, and who was of so 
optimistic a turn of mind that the picture he drew of my forthcoming enter- 
prise eclipsed even my own over-sanguine fancies. This account served to 
heighten for the pessimistic community the ridiculous phase of the whole 
undertaking. 

And while I say pessimistic, I don’t say it with any sense of reflection 
on the people of Augusta. On the contrary, their view was sound and 
normal. After an experience of a quarter century, knowing the business 
as I know it, and having gone through it as I have gone through it, I doubt 
if there was more than one chance in a good many millions of my winning 
out in the publishing business, starting as I started. I was “ up against it” 
good and hard, and I then learned for the first time the meaning of a sleepless 
night with that indescribable kind of heartache which makes a man feel that 
the foundations of everything have given way. 
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There was no turning back. The bridges had been burned behind me, 
and if they hadn’t been, I wouldn’t have gone back. Nothing could have 
induced me to go back. After a day or two of thought—that kind of intense 
thought which digs deep furrows into a man’s soul—I pulled myself together, 
and worked out new and simplified plans for THe Arcosy which showed 
some margin of profit. The original scheme called for an entirely different 
shape of publication, with lithographed covers and many illustrations. 

With my new plans perfected, I engaged a little room for an office, 
bought an eight-dollar table and a couple of cheap wooden chairs, paper, 
pens, and ink. I had a basis to work from now. One cannot do much 
without a focusing-point. 

And now a second jolt that was worse than the first. My arrangement 
with my Augusta partner was that he would forward the twenty-five hundred 
dollars as soon as I called for it. I wrote for the remittance, but to my 
amazement he ignored the whole transaction. He had evidently taken fright 
at what everybody said would happen to me and my enterprise. Relying 
with childlike faith on this agreement, I had spent over five hundred dollars 
of my own money before leaving Augusta in the purchase of manuscripts for 
Tue Arcosy. So, on landing in New York, I had with me a gripful of 
manuscripts and about forty dollars in cash. 

My failure to get the twenty-five hundred dollars, following hot upon 
the heels of the first jolt, began to suggest to my inexperienced mind some- 
thing of the game I had tackled. The money in my trousers pocket wouldn't 
keep me going very long in New York. The new plans looked hopeful, but 
without this twenty-five hundred, the thousand dollars of my friend here in 
New York meant nothing, so we dissolved our fleeting partnership, and he 
kept his savings. 

Being free to make other connections, I took my scheme to a publisher, 
who became interested in it and who finally suggested that I should turn over 
my proposed publication to him and let him bring it out in his own name, 
retaining me as its editor and manager. This arrangement went into effect. 
and on the 2nd of December, 1882, as I have already said, the first issue of 
THE ArGosy appeared, just two months and nine days after I had landed 
in New York—rather quick work, in view of the kaleidoscopic changes that 
followed my coming to the metropolis. 

As ill luck would have it for THE ArGosy, however, at the end of five 
months its publisher became gencrally involved, and failed. This was a 
third crisis, and the worst of the three. 

My very life was centered in the work I had undertaken. I had been 
putting eighteen hours a day into it. I had been working with the most 
intense interest and keenest enthusiasm. The crash came like a bolt from 
the blue, and again left me pretty nearly high and dry, with but a few dollars 
in my pocket, as I had drawn only so much of my salary as I needed for 
my slight expenses. 


A TIME OF AWFUL SUSPENSE. 


That was a time of awful suspense, while THE ArGosy was in the hands 
of the receiver. Once it came pretty near being blotted out when it was 
offered to a rival publisher, who, if he had taken it over, would have merged 
it with his own publication. That was a close call, and it had a good many 
other close calls at that period. 

In the end the situation cleared up in this way: I gave my claim against 
the house, amounting to something more than one thousand dollars, for the 
good-will of THe Arcosy. Then there began such a struggle as no man is 
justified in undertaking. 

I had no capital, and no means of raising any. A bad phase of the matter 



































was that a good many subscriptions had been received, and the money used es 
up. These subscriptions had to be carried out—that is, papers had to be | 
printed and mailed every week to the end of the term paid for. No one had 

any faith in THE Arcosy, or believed it possible that I could pull it through. 

I could get no credit anywhere. The proposition was too risky for the paper- 
dealer, for the printer, and, in fact, for every one from whom I purchased 
supplies. 

From a friend of mine in Maine I borrowed three hundred dollars, and 
what a tremendous amount of money it seemed! Not only every dollar, but | 
every cent of that three hundred dollars counted vitally in the continuance, 
the keeping alive of THE Arcosy. And keeping it alive was about all I could | 
hope to do, and about all I did do, for a good many months. It was then 
that I learned the publishing business basically, learned it as I never could 
have learned it under other circumstances, learned it in all its economies, in 
all its shadings and delicacies of shadings. 


LIFE AT ALL HAZARDS. 


It was summer, when the publishing business is at its worst, when few 
ge subscriptions are coming in, and reading is at its lowest ebb. I was every- 
thing from editor and publisher down to office-boy. And editor with me 
ce meant writer and contributor as well. I wrote much of the paper myselfi— 
freshened and brought up to date old things that had been published years | 
ae before. They were not quite so good as new material, but they were a great 
} deal better than nothing. The main thought with me was keeping the paper 
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I alive, for so long as there was life there were possibilities, and in possibilities Ch 
AY there was to me a kind of sustaining hope. wal 
r\ A It would be a long story to tell the details of the awful struggle that } 
vA ensued during the following months, and, in fact, during the three or four CK 
if following years. There were many times—hundreds of times, I might almost \\ 
Ia say—when it seemed as if another number of THE ArGosy could not be pro- i \ 
ia duced. But with a determination to keep it alive at all hazards, a determina- nj 
tion that amounted almost to an insane passion, I went on, and on, and on, | 
confronting defeat on every hand, and yet never recognizing it. iT | 
The advantage of this purchase, over starting anew, lay in the fact that 
IT WAS A START—A BEGINNING. It was no longer a matter of discussion if 
j whether to make the plunge or not. The plunge had been taken, and now 


it was a question of swim out or sink. MANy GOOD THINGS NEVER GET STARTED. 
THEY DIE IN THE CHRYSALIS STAGE OF DISCUSSION. 

But beyond the mere start, coming into possession of THE Arcosy with 
the odium of failure attached to it was an emphatic disadvantage. It was - | 
years before this disadvantage faded away and was lost in the rosy tints of | | 
seeming success. Everything considered, it were far better that I had let 
Tue Arcosy die then and there and started a new publication later on, if | 
still foolishly wedded to the idea of publishing. Seeing it as I see it now, 
after years of experience, and knowing the poverty and struggle of it all, I 
am certain that even as a foundation on which to build it was worse than 
nothing. 

Moreover, I know now that of all the deadly schemes for publishing, | 
that of juvenile publishing is the worst. It is hopeless. There is nothing in 
it—no foundation to it.’ One never has a circulation that stays with him, | 
for as the boys and girls mature they take adult periodicals. It is a question | 
of building new all the while. Then again, the advertiser has no use for 
such mediums. He wants to talk to money-spenders—not dependents, not 


children. | 
At the end of a few years I began to get a little credit. The fact that { 

















» Tue Arcosy had appeared regularly week after week without a break, and CG 
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that I had managed to keep it alive, began to inspire a mild confidence in the 
enterprise. And this credit was strengthened by the sincerity and energy I 
was putting into the work. 

No man ever guarded credit more sacredly than did I. I had waited a 
long time for it. It WAS CAPITAL AT LAST, and with this capital | began im- 
proving THE Arcosy and reaching out for a wider circulation. And wider 
circulation, under right conditions, naturally follows improvement in the 
publication itself. 

PULPING..MY. BATTH TO) THE. TEST, 

In the winter of 1886 I wrote my second serial story. for THe Arcosy, 
to which I gave the title ‘‘ Afloat in a Great City.”’ I have never worked 
harder on anything than I did on that story, to put into it elements of 
dramatic interest that would get a grip on the reader. I wrote and rewrote 
the early chapters many times. It was midnight toil—work done by candle- 
light, after long days of struggle at the office. I wrote that story with a 
special purpose. I wanted something to advertise, and I put my faith to the 
test by plunging on it to the extent of ten thousand dollars. 

I had never advertised before, because I neither had the means nor the 
credit with which to do it. I owed at this time something like five thousand 
dollars, and this advertising increased my indebtedness to fifteen or sixteen 
thousand dollars. I put out one hundred thousand sample copies containing 
the first instalment of my story. These I had distributed from house to house 
in New York, Brooklyn, and near-by sections. 

Prior to this time THE Arcosy had made no permanent headway. Some- 
times it was a little over the paying line, but more frequently on the wrong 
side, as is evidenced by the fact of my indebtedness. And there is no point 
in the whole publishing business that is so alluring and so dangerous as 
BEING ON THE VERGE OF PAYING. It is right here that more blasted hopes and 
wrecked fortunes are to be found than anywhere else. 

The result of this advertising brought new life to Tue Arcosy, so far 
increasing its circulation that it began netting a profit of one hundred dollars 
a week. Battered and worn by four years of toil and disappointment, with 
never a vacation, never a day for play, and rarely a night at the theater, I 
could with difficulty realize that THe Arcosy was actually bringing me in a 
clean hundred dollars a week. But it was not real profit, for the advertising 
bills were not yet paid. 

I say I wrote that story in the winter. I should have said I began it in 
the winter and went on with it as it was published from week to week during 
the spring and summer. 

The success of the spring advertising pointed the way to a greater success 
in the fall, and beginning with the reading season I threw myself into a 
circulation-building campaign that in its intensity and ferocity crowded a 
life’s work into a few months. 


WORKING AT AWFUL PRESSURE. 


My first move was to enlarge THE Arcosy from eight pages to sixteen, 
increasing the price from five cents a copy to six, and from one dollar and 
seventy-five cents a year to three dollars. The original Arcosy—or, I should 
say THE GoLpEN Arcosy, for that was the name by which it was christened 
and which it still bore—had had four years of life, without change of make-up. 
This doubling up in size, and the improvements that went into effect with 
the fifth volume, were about as daring as the campaign that followed, con- 
sidering the fact that I was still working without actual capital, and that 
I had an indebtedness of something like twelve thousand dollars. 

I SPENT IN THE FOLLOWING FIVE MONTHS NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
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IN ADVERTISING THE Ar6osy. I PUT OUT ELEVEN MILLION, FIVE HUNDRED THOU- C) 
SAND SAMPLE copies. I covered the country with traveling men from Maine ie 
to Nebraska, and from New Orleans to St. Paul. Beyond Nebraska I used 
the mails. I kept fifteen to twenty men on the road, and each man employed 
from one to a dozen helpers in distributing these sample sheets. I had no 
organization at the time, no trained editorial force, no bookkeeper, and until ; 
then I had never had in my office a stenographer and typewriter. 

I laid out routes for the men, determined just how many sample sheets 
should go into each town, and sent every man a daily letter designed to fill 
him with enthusiasm and ginger. I not only wrote to these men, but I wrote 
to newsdealers everywhere, and saw that they were amply supplied with the 
ae issue containing the continuation of the serial stories begun in the sample 
if} copies. In the main I did my own editorial work, I kept my own accounts, 
I looked after the manufacturing, I bought the paper, I attended to the ship- H 
ping, and to freight-bills, and, with all this, I did the financiering—NINETY- 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN FINANCIERING IN FIVE MONTHS—in addition to the 
twelve thousand I owed at the start. 
The expenses of men on the road, of freights, expressage, shipping, print- 
ii ing, and binding, with office and editorial expenses, literally chewed up money. 
The circulation was going up at a whirlwind pace, but the more the business 
grew the more money it took to operate it. 

Of course my income was increasing proportionately with the increase in 
circulation. But this did not pay for the cost of the eleven and a half million 
sample copies, nor did it pay the men who were distributing them from house 
to house all over the country. 

I bought paper on time, I bought everything I could get on time. The Ch} 
very audacity of it all gave me credit, and more and more credit all the while. | 
But merciful heavens, how the bills fell due, how the notes fell due! The cry 
from in town and out of town, from men on the road, and from all the four 
corners of the earth, and in a thousand voices, was MONEY, MONEY, MONEY! 
The whole world had gone money mad. We were living over a powder-mine 
and every minute brought a sensation—brought dozens of them, brought one 
hot upon another. 

Five years of poverty, five years of awful struggle, and now the earth 
was mine—rich at last, richer than I had ever dreamed of being—a thousand 
dollars a week net, and every week adding to it by leaps and bounds—fifty 
thousand dollars a year and all mine—next week sixty thousand, then seventy, 
and a hundred—a million, maybe—GREAT HEAVENS, AND IT WAS ALL REAL! 
Then the powder-mine, the dynamite, the explosion, failure, disgrace, a ii} 
fortune swept away, and all for the want of ready money to carry on the 
work. Gambling? No, never for a minute. It was sound to the center; right 
to the rim. And I had it in hand, on the very tips of my fingers—knew every 
move in the game—the bounding forward of the circulation proved it, the 
gold coming in proved it. 

But the money to work it out, thousands of dollars every day? Where 
could I get it? How could I get it? And it meant riches, power, position, 
the world, the great big world! 

With all these thoughts, these feelings, and a thousand others, and the 
work and the energizing of everybody, the enthusing of everybody, and the 
tension and intensity of it all, it was one great, dizzy, dazzling, glorious in- 
toxication. 

I was never a genius at borrowing money. The extent of my discounts | 
during this period did not at any one time exceed eight thousand dollars at 
most. But somehow, some way, I always managed to get together the 
money to keep the wheels moving, to pay my help, and to throttle disaster. 
During this campaign any one branch of my business was dramatic 
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any normal man. But every branch was mine. The sensations all focused C 

with me Fe 
And in the very center of this frenzy, when the fight was hottest, I 
plunged in on another serial story. Night work? Of course it was night 
work, midnight work, but I HAD To HAVE 1T—I wanted it for advertising. 
, | I called the story “ The Boy Broker.’ It alone added twenty thousand 
to the circulation. Six thousand words a week dragged out of me—dragged 
out at night after the awful activities of the day—a complete switch from red- 
hot actualities to the world of fancy, where by sheer will force I centered my 
thoughts on creative work and compelled myself to produce the copy. What 
a winter, what awful chances, and what a strain on vital energy and human 
endurance! 

At the close of this campaign, early in May, 1887, THe Arcosy had 
reached the splendid circulation of one hundred and fifteen thousand copies, i 
and was paying me a net income of fifteen hundred dollars a week. But my 
ambition was TO BUILD BIGGER, AND TO BUILD STRONGER. 





UP AGAINST A STONE WALL. 


With the opening of the next reading season, in the fall of 1887, I spent 
twenty thousand dollars, and then abruptly stopped my advertising campaign. 
Something was wrong. I didn’t know what it was. I assumed that the 
} trouble was with juvenile papers, for THE ARGosy was not alone in its lack 
of response to the efforts of publishers. 

} 








At a loss to know what to do to increase circulation, I bent every energy 
'* on trying to hold what we had. I couldn’t do it. It was not possible to do at 
it. The tide had set against THe Arcosy, and was forcing it down the if} 
stream, despite all efforts to the contrary. Xf 
WHEN ONE IS UP AGAINST IT, THERE IS VIRTUE IN DOING SOMETHING. (x4 
INACTIVITY—JUST PLAIN, HOPELESS DRIFTING—IS THE LIMIT OF IMBECILITY. KY 
IN TRYING SOMETHING NEW ONE HAS A CHANCE. HOWEVER REMOTE THAT (\] 
& CHANCE MAY BE IT IS A LONG WAY BETTER THAN PASSIVE DEATH. 5) 
As a possible means of stemming the tide, I made another radical change | 
in THE ArGosy, this time beginning with the seventh volume. I reduced it} 
4 the size of the page, and increased the number of pages from sixteen to 
a ae thirty-six, adding a cover—-a new phase of dignity THE ArGosy had not if | 
hitherto enjoyed. And, by the way, in this last change Tur Arcosy, 
strangely enough, pretty nearly resembled the original scheme I had had for { 
| it when I came to New York. 
The price of this third type of Arcosy was again advanced, from six 
cents a copy to ten, and from three dollars a year to four. It was with this 
change that the “Golden” in the title of the publication was dropped. But 
the new form did not give me the sustained patronage I thought it might 
possibly secure. It showed encouraging vigor at first, but after a while 
began to sag as before. 
However, as Tut AxrGosy was still bringing in a good deal of money, 
I reasoned that if it would hold out until I could establish an adult weekly, 
4 I should be all right, and could afford to see THe Arcosy fall by the way- j 
t 1} | side. I wasn’t so keen about THE ArGosy now, as I was about making a 
3 an success as a publisher. The more I reasoned on the problem, the more I felt 
a Be convinced that the hand of death had fallen upon the juvenile paper. It did 
not occur to me that this condition had any bearing on adult publications. 
So, backing my conclusions, in February, 1889, I brought out an adult 
weekly which I called Munsry’s WEEKLY, and which was the predecessor of 
| MunsEy’s MAGAZINE. 
i There is a whole story in itself in MuNsEy’s WEEKLY. But it is not aa 
( to germane to THE Arcosy story, beyond the fact that it is a link in the chain G 



































leading up to MunsEy’s Macazine. It lasted two years and a half, having 
cost me over one hundred thousand dollars in money and many times this 
sum in wear and tear, in disappointments, in lost opportunities, and in the 
pursuit of a blind trail. 

MunseEy’s WEEKLy acted the part of a yellow dog from the first to the 
last, and it had a good running mate in‘THE Arcosy. Beginning with the 
launching of MuNsEy’s WEEKLY in the spring of 1889, I entered upon one 
of the most trying periods of my life, which covered five very long years. 
I had thought myself well out of the woods a year or two before, but as a 
matter of fact had never actually reached the clearing. WHEN A MAN HASN'T 
ANYTHING HE IS IN A MORE ENVIABLE POSITION THAN WE ARE WONT TO SUPPOSE. 
HE IS DOWN TO BED-ROCK, AND THERE IS NO TUMBLE COMING TO HIM. 

This is about how it stood with me during the first three or four years 
of my publishing career here in New York. But later on, when I “ got 
somewhere,” got where I had known what a really princely income meant, 
got what I had worked for so hard, and then saw it all crumble away, and 
realized that I was unable to stay the process of decay—then it was that I 
got a new kind of sensation. It was a good deal worse than poverty in the 
raw. In fact, there are few things that are quite so bad as poverty in 
opulence. 

Often during this wretched period when I was down in the slough I 
thanked my stars that I hadn’t done any splurging, that I hadn’t cut out 
for myself a great big expense to live up to. I hadn’t gone beyond living 
comfortably and well in a good hotel. But when thirigs were at their worst, 
I used to look back on my eight-dollar-a-week boarding-house with a con- 
siderable degree of longing, and I sometimes wished I had never left it. 

I now began to realize that, relatively, THE ArGosy wasn’t such a very 
bad kind of a yellow dog after all. However undesirable a thing may be, it 
always seems less undesirable when there are others of its kind equally bad. 

It was two years after starting MuNsEy’s WEEKLY that the real facts 
of the situation became clear to me. I think, in justice to myself, I may say 
that I was one of the first men in the publishing business to realize that the 
weekly publication was a ‘ dead cock in the pit.” There are always isolated 
exceptions in all things, and there are a few of these in the case of the 
weekly paper, even to-day. Most of them, however, can be accounted for 
by the activity and fertility of the business office, rather than on the assump- 
tion that they represent a genuine and spontaneous circulation. 

THE DOOM OF THE WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 

Up to a quarter of a century ago the weekly paper was a great feature 
in the publishing business of America, as it is to-day in Europe. But the 
incoming of the great big Sunday newspaper meant the outgoing of the 
weekly with us. In England they have nothing like our Sunday papers, 
consequently the weekly over there still thrives. 

Despite my efforts to hold up the circulation of THE Arcosy, it had 
dropped, in 1890, to a point where it was no longer profitable. The cost of 
going to press was too great for the size of the circulation. Some kind of a 
change was necessary, and this time I simply reduced the number of pages 
by one-half, and cut the price in two. It had had two years of the four- 
dollar type without change of form. 

Ten months more, and again THe Arcosy had fallen to the non-paying 
point. Another turn of the kaleidoscope, and it came out once again in a 
sixteen-page form, with larger pages, but without a cover. This meant a 
further saving in going to press and in the production of the paper. The 
price remained the same—two dollars a year, and five cents a copy. 

WHEN ECONOMY COMES IN AT THE DOOR, DEATH FOLLOWS HARD ON ITS 
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(4 HEELS. Publications are made big by a greater and greater and always c 
~ greater expenditure. . But when they are on wrong lines, outlay and thought 
and energy will not save them. THE ARGosy was on wrong lines, and nothing 
could save it, so I molded it to the best purposes of the hour. 

It may well be fancied that these many changes injured THe Arcosy, 
a but such is not the fact. The decline and final extinction of all the strictly 
juvenile papers of that day, with the exception of THE ArcGosy, sustains my 
assertion. And THE Arcosy, in its present strong position, owes its life and 
its bigness to the changes I put it through, and kept putting it through, until 
z 1 got it right. WitH ME THERE HAS NEVER BEEN ANYTHING VERY TERRIBLE 
ABOUT CHANGING A PUBLICATION AS OFTEN AS CONDITIONS WARRANTED, AND IN 
MAKING THE CHANGE AS RADICAL AS I PLEASED. 





THE BIRTH OF MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 





The history of THE ArGosy is so interwoven with that of MUNsEy's 
MAGAZINE that the story of one is not complete without something of the 
story of the other. Each has been dependent on the other, and each, without 
the other, would not exist to-day. i | 

MunsEy’s WEEKLY would not have been started but for the downfall of 
Tue Arcosy, and THe Arcosy would not have been wrested from death but 
for Munsry’s MAGAZINE. 

It was in the fall of 1891 that I changed MuNsey’s WEEKLY to MUNSEY’'s 
MacGazine. There was little to change except the dregs of a wasted fortune. 
But that litthe meant a good deal to me. It meant something to work on, 
something to work out. It had no cash value, yet it served as a nucleus for 
the beginning of MuNsEy’s MAGAzINE, and was the thing that led me into 
magazine-publishing. But for Munsey’s WEEKLY, therefore, there would 
never have been a MuNseEy’s MAGAZINE, and there would have been no other 
magazines issued by me. It was Munsey’s that blazed the way for THE 
Arcosy, and for most of the other magazines of the country as well. It was 
Munsey’s, and the others that came in at its price, which created a vast 1 
¥ new army of magazine-readers, making the magazine a leading factor in the 4 - 
if] publishing business of the day, and furnishing advertisers with a favorite 
medium for reaching the people—for the magazine reaches a class to which 
they specially wish to appeal. 

I now found myself in a new business, for magazines were about as 
unlike weeklies as weeklies were unlike dailies. All my experience had been 
in the weekly field. Nine years had apparently been wasted—nine years with 
nothing to show for my work but failure and a great big indebtedness—not 
failure as the world knows it, for I have never “failed” in the sense of 
going into bankruptcy. The fault was not with my work. It was as intelli- 
gently and as faithfully done then as it has been since that time. And these 
-—- “ wasted” years were not really wasted. They were training years—prepara- 
) tory years for the bigger work that we have since done. 

MunseEy’s MAGAZINE was launched at twenty-five cents, and at this price 
ran for two years, during which period I learned something about magazine- 
editing and magazine-publishing. I dug deep down into the problem, study- 

] ing it in all its phases—the magazine itself, the price, and the method of 
circulating it. It was clear that there was something radically wrong with 
the magazine business, when out of a population of eighty millions in the 
United States and Canada there were not over two hundred and fifty thousand 
regular magazine-buyers. | 

Had I struck another quicksand? Was the bottom dropping out from 
under this branch of publishing also? Was the trouble with the magazines 

















al themselves, or with the excessive price at which they were selling—twenty- 

oe five and thirty-five cents? Or might it be due to both, or to that young 
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giant, the Sunday newspaper, that had crushed out the weekly publications? 

Had it called time on the magazine as well? ¥e 
This was about the way the problem looked to me as I analyzed it. i 

i Magazines were in danger of being driven from the field. They were em- 

phatically off the key. They seemed to be made for an anemic constituency 

i —not for young, energetic, red-blooded men and women. Editors edited ' 

j these magazines for themselves, not for the people. That is, they gave their 

readers what they (the editors) thought they ought to have. They were 

i like architects who build a building for the outside rather than the inside— | | | 

i build it for their own glory, rather than to make it serviceable for the uses ti 

i | for which it is designed. 

These editors were not men of the world. They didn't mingle with 
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i 

| 

| 
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the world—didn’t get down to the people and mix with the people. They ; 
lived in an artificial literary world, where they saw everything through 
highly-colored spectacles. There was a woful lack of up-to-dateness about 
these magazines—a woful lack of human interest. ; 
Meanwhile the Sunday newspapers were becoming absolute monarchs 
of the situation. They appealed to youth, to middle age, to old age—to the 
men in the trenches and on the next level above, and up another level and 
another and another to the very top. Moreover, they had the news interest i 
and the local interest to add to their strength, neither of which was or could | 
be covered by the magazine. Every week the Sunday paper was making iit 
marvelous progress with its art features, and every week it added more an 
pages and covered a wider range of subjects. And the price was five cents | 
a copy against twenty-five and thirty-five for the magazines. - 
| 
1 
j 
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“ There were several attempts to get magazines on their feet at twenty 6 
vi and fifteen cents. But they were weak copies, in the main, of the old maga- \] 
AA zines, and so made no impression. y 








A NEW IDEA IN THE MAGAZINE WORLD. 


In my study of the problem I became convinced that both the price 
i and the magazines were wrong for wide circulation, and | worked out the 
i idea of reducing the price of my magazine to ten cents, and of accompanying 
] this radical change by an equally radical change in the character of the 
| magazine—making a magazine light, bright, timely—a magazine of the people 
and for the people, with pictures and art and good cheer and human interest 
throughout. 

I took my idea of a ten-cent magazine to the American News Company, 
who handled all the periodical business of the country. They were, or were i 
thought to be, absolute dictators of the situation. No one had ever suc- 
ceeded in an effort to circulate a periodical over their heads. This ten-cent 
price did not find favor with them. They saw nothing in it. It was so 
small, they said, that there couldn’t be margin enough to justify either them 
or the newsdealer in handling it if anything worth while were to be paid me 
for the magazine. The manager of the news company insisted that the condi- 
i tion of trade, and the customs of trade, were all against it. In a word, he 
considered it an impracticable and impossible scheme. 

But I was persistent, and after several interviews I succeeded in getting 
an offer for the magazine—a price so low that the idea was throttled in its 
inception, or rather would have been throttled if I had allowed it to drop 
there. I did ndt allow it to drop there. Then it was that I decided on a 
move so dangerous, so impossible, that any other risks I had ever taken in 
life were infantile beside it. I decided to go over the heads of the American _| } 
News Company and deal direct with the newsdealers of the country. But 
how could it be done—was it possible? 

It never had been done. Many hundreds of thousands of dollars—millions, om 























(6 even—had been spent in the attempt, and without making a dent on the 
1 bulwarks of this giant monopoly. No one who is not familiar with the facts 

can fancy what this move meant—the fight that it meant. No human being 
on earth except myself believed | could win out. I had no doubt about it. I 
was sure I had the combination to the vaults of success. The other fellows 
who had gone down in the fight hadn't it. They had the money; I had none. 
As in the campaign of 1887, I had no money. I had an indebtedness of 
| well-nigh a hundred thousand dollars. But it wasn’t money that was to win 
this fight, if won at all. Ir WAS THE MAGAZINE AND THE PRICE the theory of 
GIVING THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY WANTED, AND GIVING IT TO THEM AT THE RIGHT 
PRICE. Though I had no money, I still had credit, and this credit had to 
serve in the place of cash. 





TAKING THE GREATEST CHANCE OF ALL. 


| How did I get through, how did I meet my pay-roll, how did I pay 
for anything? I don’t know. God only knows. It was a crisis, an awful 
span of intensity. I had sent out eight or ten thousand circulars to news- 
dealers, telling them of the change to ten cents, and telling them that they 
could not get the magazine through the news company. I asked them to send 
their orders direct to me. I hoped there would be orders. I expected there 
would be orders. NONE CAME. 

Had my reasoning all been wrong? Wouldn't it stand the tést of the 
plumb-line and the level, after all? At this juncture one of the chief officers 
of the American News Company came up to see me. He brought the olive- 
branch with him. He wanted to make terms. When the break came between 
the company and myself, I advised them that they could have MuNsEy's 
MAGAZINE at six and a half cents, if they had an occasion to use any. Two 
or three weeks later | advanced the price to them to seven cents. The new 
magazine had not yet come out. It was this new price, and the big orders 
the company had received from newsdealers, that caused their representative 
to call on me. He didn’t tell me about these orders. He wouldn’t have 
played his part well if he had. I didn’t suspect that they had any orders. 
The deadly silence of the newsdealers—the whole ten thousand of them— 
made me believe that my announcement had fallen flat. 

I had printed an edition of twenty thousand copies, and there was no 
visible way on earth to get them out. And still I felt I had the situation well 
in hand. I had no thought of dying passively. The news company repre- 
sentative wanted to fix upon a price on which we could agree—a_ higher 
price than they had at first offered. I turned the proposal down. I never 
knew what figure he had in mind. I had been forced to go it alone or 
abandon an idea that I knew to be right. My plan was so thoroughly 
worked out that notwithstanding the seeming indifference of newsdealers 
| wanted to see what there was in it. I had written my newspaper adver- 
tising—a whole series of advertisements—and had had them set up. They 
were brief. They said little, but said it big. I was relying on these as well 
as on the magazine and the price. They were plain talks to the people. 
I had something to talk about. 

I am running over this fearfully dramatic scene with just a scratch of 
the pen. It is a story in itself, a big volume. The reason why I am touching 
on it at all is because it is a part of the story of THE Arcosy. I could not 
tell THe Arcosy’s story without it. 

An unfortunate phase of the situation was that I had started a serial 
story for MunsEy’s MAGAZINE some months before, and now had to carry 
it on through all this great strain, writing several thousand words for each 











: issue; and this, as before, was midnight work. In fact, I have never written 
) anything during this quarter of a century, whether article, fiction, editorials, 
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y announcements, advertising, or anything of any nature, that has not been (/ 
written at the point of the pistol—at the demand of the printing-press. 


AN EVENTFUL DAY IN MAGAZINE HISTORY. 


The day of issue swept in on me. It was a crucial day—a day of awful } 
scope and import. Everything hung in the balance, and the edition hung 
with me. It didn’t move. I didn’t expect it would on the instant. The 
advertisements had not yet got in their work. Suspense and expectancy rk . 
matched each other. Tension was at the breaking-point. Broadside after 
broadside of advertisements was hurled out to batter down the solid front 
| of opposition. Ten days, and the edition of twenty thousand was exhausted. } 
Then another of ten, and another of five, and then still another of five, 
making forty thousand for the month. Sixty thousand the following 
month, then a hundred, a hundred and fifty, two hundred, and so on at 
ii magic pace to seven hundred thousand. The idea had proved itself true to 
ii} the plumb-line and the level, and fourteen years of experience, since then, 
have further proved the accuracy of that thinking, the soundness of that | 








analysis, and the care with which the whole plan was worked up and worked 
out. 

| It was that work on Munsty’s MAGAzINE that saved the day for THE 
i Arcosy—that work that saved the magazine business generally from being 
/ bowled over and bowled under by the impudent and aggressive Sunday 
' newspaper. It was that work, primarily, that has increased the number of 
magazine-purchasers in a little more than a decade from two hundred and 
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fifty thousand to two million regular monthly buyers, many of whom take @ 
from two to a dozen magazines. \ 

That fateful day was October 1, 1893—eleven years after my coming to 

oy > New York. And that day marked the beginning of real success with me. r 
The seeming success of THE ArGosy when it was bringing me in a profit of y\ 
fifteen hundred dollars a week was actually no success at all. If there had \ 
iN4 been any stability to the circulation, it would have been a great success, and pV 

Tue Arcosy would have been a great property. As it was, it barely made 
i good its advertising bills. When they were paid there was not enough cir- | 
; culation left to count for anything. | 
| In the outset of this reminiscence I said that I would gladly have given 
‘ ten years of my life for a chance to do something. This record shows that | } 
: I gave eleven years before really getting started right, and, in addition, | 
| was in debt to the extent of more than one hundred thousand dollars—one 
i hundred and fifty thousand with the advertising and other expenses of 
i forcing the fight to a successful finish on this new-priced, new type of | | 
magazine. But as a matter of fact it was a quarter of a century instead ol 
eleven years, as every day saw more than two days’ work done. And in j 
: intensity and anxiety and thought and energy burned up on this stupid ae 
i thing, it was a century. 1a] ; 
| Six months after MuNnsry’s MaGazIneE blazed the way to the clearing, 
Tue Arcosy came into the magazine field, and with this move became an 
adult publication. As a weekly, it had had eleven years and a half of pre- } 
carious life. This was its fifth change, and was the most radical of all. 
The last weekly issue was down to nine thousand—a fall from one hundred 
and fifteen thousand, its high-water mark; the first in magazine form ran up | 
to forty thousand, and there or thereabouts it hung for two and a half years, 
while it masqueraded as a weak imitation of Munsty’s Macazine. I was 
too busy in keeping up with the pace of MUNsEy’s, in installing machinery, 
in developing my own news company, and in creating an organization, to 
; give any considerable thought to THe Arcosy. It ran on _ perfunctorily, 
practically without loss or gain to the establishment. I was keeping it alive 


























/ as a matter of sentiment; keeping it alive for the possibilities there might \ 
be before it. l 


THE ARGOSY’S SIXTH AND FINAL CHANGE. | 
t 
| 


And now another change, the sixth and last. I wanted to get Tne 
Arcosy wholly in a field by itself. I didn’t want it to be a trailer. So | 
worked out for it the plan of an all-fiction magazine, something brand-new— 
a type which it created, and which has since become one of the most suc- 
cessful in the magazine field. Holding strictly to the lines then laid down, 
Tue Arcosy has grown to be the second largest magazine in the world in 
point of circulation, and the second largest, as well, in point of earning 
power. 

This change occurred with the October number of 1896, and from forty 
thousand, where it had been lingering, the circulation almost immediately 
ran up to eighty odd thousand. There it remained for a number of years, 
when suddenly, and without any conceivable reason, it began to forge ahead. 
Its progress has been wholly its own. There has never been a dollar spent 
on it in the way of advertising, or of circulation-building in any of its 
phases. Its growth has been consistent and persistent in spite of the many 
other magazines which have come into the field, and which are out-and-out 
| copies of THE Arcosy. 

Tue Arcosy has had eleven peaceful, pleasant years, with never a change 

| of any kind, and in this time has grown to a circulation of five hundred i 

| | thousand copies, the exact print of the present issue. On its twentieth birth- 

| Fy day it had reached three hundred thousand, and in the last five years it has 

\ | added two hundred thousand more, reaching the half-million mark for the 

\X first time in its quarter-century of life, and on its anniversary number. Three \] 

$¥\ or four more years of this ratio of growth in circulation, and MuNsey’s Ase 

Ty MAGAZINE will be hard pressed, unless it too forges further forward mean- \\ 
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while. | 
14 I have told you of the small beginning of THE Arcosy, and of the rocky || 
¥ road it traversed until it landed in the magazine field. I have told you of its R} 
poverty, and of its earnings in its proud day as a weekly. And I will now | 
open the books and show you its earnings since it found itself. Here are 
the figures—absolute net earnings: 
| 
' 
k 
} 
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i Ais Bik aq viareiesacese Rta 180,634.96 
a ars tht ies Se ea aie 237,328.89 
Ee eS ae ee 248,729.75 
hii) ha hacer ans sich @ So ace 268,845.27 
OT xiv atiten its aah. wiea a has 300,000.00 


; a: $1,521,644.40 
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i This finishes the story of THE Arcosy. Long as it is, it is briefly told— 

merely two or three strokes on the canvas. Of necessity I have had to say 

| a good deal of Munsry’s MaGazINnE to make this picture of THE Arcosy 
accurate in all its facts and shadings. 

Munsey’s has been the burden-bearer of the house, the pace-maker and 


«4 * These figures for 1907 are estimated, as the year is not yet completed. 
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the wonder of the world as a popular magazine and as a money-earner. At 
the present time, besides two daily newspapers, I have six magazines, or 
practically seven, as one is issued in two sections, making two complete 
magazines. They are MuNSEy’s MaGazINE, THE Arcosy, THE Scrap Book, 
Tue ALL-Story MAGAZINE, THE RAILROAD MAN’s MAGAZINE, and THE OCEAN. 
They are all the outgrowth of that analysis of the magazine situation back in 
1893, and of the test to which I put my conclusions. 

To give substance to this story, to show some of the fruits of the work 
I have done and am still doing—for I work pretty nearly as hard now as I 
did at that time—I will open another set of books, and show you the net 
earnings of my whole publishing business from 1894 to the present time, 
including THe Arcosy and the daily newspapers. These are the figures— 
net earnings : 





PE ee er ae y eee ee $69,423.71 
ey ee ee 172,405.58 
SE re er omens 249,647.91 
RE GS wie Sb eee Kink ad's 326,276.32 
. ere oe ee ree 382,805.70 
«EE ee eee eee 473,928.98 
TSO eC eT Ceres 535,004.81 
Mena eel oe SESS Bi oes 681,315.90 
RS eer ress eee 753,441.18 
die tel ars ake bce Wade © kd 9 912,475.23 
ae Bed tals meh wkas a weeaansice 952,153.55 
PR S58 Bah ihn aw Wile Bis eM Fo 1,014,008.73 
ES eee eee ee 1,058,018.10 
eis SE ks Kees 1,200,000.00 

Eee err $8, 780,905.70 


If there has been any luck about this development, I cannot tell you 
where it came in. I have told you of one or two of the fights, out of the 
many—one or two of the most dramatic scenes—but as a matter of fact it 
has been a fight all along the line. A business like this requires constant 
thought, constant watching, constant truing up, and constant energizing. 
And to do this successfully—to make the wheels go round—one must himself 
become a kind of human dynamo. 


This has been the most difficult story I have ever written—the most 
difficult in that I have had to condense a million words into ten thousand. 
It has been especially difficult to put any sort of accuracy into the picture 
without bringing myself more into the foreground than I have. In its first 
fourteen years, THE Arcosy never had a minute of spontaneity, never a 
minute of self-propulsion. It came through because I came through; it lived 
because I lived. It was the vehicle merely of what I did. Any kind of a 
story, therefore, of THE Arcosy that would be’ worth the rT could not 
be told without saying a good deal about the force back of it. If I could have 
written this story of some one else, and had known it as I know it, and had 
had the space in which to tell it, I could have made it hum. 

The years of sacrifice, of stress, of hope, of disappointment, of struggle 
and skirmish and battle and carnage—in these, and in a thousand other 
phases of it all, there is a dramatic story. In talking of myself and of my 
efforts I have said as little as I could say to tell this story at all. And the 
reason for telling it at this time~is the quarter-centenary of THE Argosy. 








* These. eaves: for 1907 are estimated, as the year is not yet pemerpery 
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‘IT’S THE STANDING SURPRISE AND WONDER OF THE COUNTY THAT YOU HAVE 
NOT REMARRIED, ISABEL” 






[See Story, ‘The Silence of Two,”’ page 446 ] 
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